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Art. I. 


1.—Siz Years in the Bush; or Extracts from the Journal of a Settler 
in Upper Canada. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 1838. 

2.—A Trip to Texas; comprising a Journey of Eight Thousand Miles. 
By A. A. Parker, Esq. London: Kennett. 1838. 

3.—The Clockmaker ; or the Sayings and Doings of Samuel Slick of 
Slickville. Second Series. Wondon: Bentley. 1838. 


Persons who desire to acquire some correct hints regarding two 
very distant and differently conditioned colonies in the vast regions 
of America, or to have shrewd and clever sketches of some of the 
most characteristic manners and opinions which distinguish the 
citizens of the United States of the same continent, will do well to 
make themselves acquainted with the three works at the head of 
this article. ‘They are in certain respects companionable, and yet 
their style, matter, and topics are so diversified and distinct as to 
offer an amusing as well as a valuable variety. ‘To each of them 
separately and seriatim we now address ourselves, without seeking 
to point out any other congruity or connexion than has already and 
very generally been done. 

‘¢Six Years in the Bush,” viz. 1832—1838, 1s a small volume 
by one of a class that do not often try their fortunes as adventurous 
colonists and in new countries. ‘The Settler in question, in short, 
is a son of Oxford, who, having been educated with the view of fol- 
lowing one of the learned professions, took it into his head that his 
small capital in the shape of money, but large one, we must say, in 
point of judgment, caution, and resolution, might be turned to good 
account in the wilds of Upper Canada, or rather, that he would 
examine for himself, before fixing on a place of settlement, the part 
now mentioned having been chosen after certain journeyings in the 
United States and other regions of America. 

Having at last set himself down in a wilderness, it was not long 
before the signs of active and civilised life sprang up around him. 
While a village gradually grew into being, he himself became a 
magistrate, a storekeeper, a proprietor of saw-mills ; and the inte- 
rest and value of the Journal consists in the matter-of. fact, but 
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lively, manner in which he traces all this progress, and in the evi- 
dences of his own capacity to make the most of and to be contented 
in his situation. 

To us the most striking and important view which can be taken 
of our Settler’s Canadian history is obtained by regarding him not 
merely as a man of a sound and clear judgment naturally, and of a 
good physical constitution, but a man with a well-stored and culti- 
vated mind even in the higher walks of literature; one, in short, 
whose habits are intellectual and tasteful. A person destitute of 
these latter species of wealth, and incapable of self-occupation as 
well as destitute of self-reliance, is not likely to succeed so com- 
pletely in banishing ennuz when shut out from the world of intelli- 
gence and business, to overcome the immediate evils of his condition 
by a process of calculation as to the future, or to perceive the beauty, 
so to speak, subsisting in a comparison of the origin of society and 
its full and flourishing development. 

But we must not forget to mention, when drawing a parallel 
between our settler of education and intellectual breeding, and the 
ordinary herd of emigrants, that his home-station and opportunities 
afforded him certain advantages which may be said to have been 
distinct from his personal merits after being located in Canada. 
He had, for example, letters of introduction to the Governor, at 
whose table he was entertained ; nay, this functionary assisted him 
by his advice in regard to a place of settlement, and what is more, a 
short time after he had set himself down in the backwoods, certain 
Government improvements in the vicinity of his location greatly 
increased the value of his purchase, and rapidly hastened its growth 
to consideration. 

Our author, however, is still entitled to great credit for his suc- 
cess and his spirit as well as sources of enjoyment, not to speak of 
the useful and entertaining book which he has written. Let us first 
of all see how justly he appreciates the advantages of a superior 
education even as regards an emigrant to the back settlements of 
Upper Canada, or any other Bush in a wilderness. He says, 


‘“‘T once thought, when the resolution to emigrate was first formed, how 
useless had been the large expenditure on my education, since I was to 
forego its advantages, and pass my life among those who would neither 
know or appreciate its worth; but I have found it far otherwise, and would 
say to all of my own station in life, whom circumstances or ‘ a truant dis- 
position good’ may hereafter lead into the Bush, think no sort of knowledge 
unprofitable or unsuited to your plan of life, but store your mind with sound 
wholesome literature, and you will find within you a fountain as grateful as 
the well-spring to the parched traveller in the desert.’ ” 


A man with our Settler’s attainments, and of his modes of 
thinking and feeling, can readily adapt himself, so long as health of 
body is enjoyed, to almost any circumstances. Accordingly, speak- 
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ing of a'period when he was bbliged to make a trip to Peterborough, 
fo lay in fresh stores, he informs us, that,— 


“The voyage was altogether miserable; and in addition, I had the 
vexaticn to. discover that my new boat was good for nothing : on returning, 
however, it was a great satisfaction to find my mansion finished, and ready 
for occupation. It consisted of one apartment, fourteen feet by twelve feet 
in the clear, and contained, in the way of furniture, a camp bedstead, a chest 
of drawers, and a well-filled book-case; it had also the somewhat unusual 
luxury ofa chimney, pegs for the suspension of guns and fishing implements, 
and’ shelves for my scanty kitchen utensils: a hole in the planks served to 
admit light, and air found free entrance through numberless cracks and 
crevices ; such as it was, however, it served my purpose well; and when 
the evening closed, I used to light my lamp and sit down to my books with 
a great feeling of comfort. Several of the classics, which on their shelves 
at. Oxford were rather looked até than info, were now treated with the at- 
tention they deserve; and in the solitude of the Bush, it was no light pleasure. 
to reperuse scenes and passages every one of which was pregnant with 
some cherished association of school or college.” 


* Tt must require a considerable exercise of patience, of foresight, 
and of practical knowledge, to get rationally and usefully through a 
summer day in Upper Canada. But our man of Oxford had a 
ayer for such a season, and proved himself equal to the de- 
mands 


** July 10. The weather was now oppressively hot in the middle of the 
day; but the evenings and mornings were cool and pleasant. I chiefly 
occupied myself at this time in the ‘garden, in which I sowed the seeds of 
cucumber, melon, lettuce, parsley, endiv e, mustard, and turnip. I also 
planted some potatoes for seed next year, and picked out cabbages and 
brocoli. My days were passed in the following manner: J rose early and 
worked in the garden until breakfast, then read for a couple of hours ; after- 
wards chopped firewood in the shade until three o’clock, when I dined, and 
resumed my studies for an hour; the next two hours were passed with the 
woodmen in overlooking their work; and at six o’clock I took tea, and 
afterwards floated about the lake in my canoe, with or without a gun, until 
nine or ten o’clock, when I retired to bed and slept most soundly. My 
health was very good, my spirits even, and I was well satisfied with my 
condition.’ ” 


We have reason to believe that the account, by no means ex- 
tremely flattering, which our author gives of a new settler’s farming 
prospects in Canada, is a generally just one. Te tells us, that, 


“ With a capital producing from sixty to a hundred pounds a year, inde- 
pendent of the farm, a gentleman of education and active business like 
habits may live very comfortably , and attain to rank and consideration ia 
the colony, which circumstances might preclude him from reaching at 
home ; bat with much less than this he will find it hard to get over the first 


difficulties, and will probably have many years of laborious uphill work to 
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surmount before he can expect to be comfortably settled. A young man 
with a moderate command of capital may do extremely well if he be careful, 
and possibly realize a considerable property ; for money is scarce, and almost 
any interest will be given for it; but on the whole the emigrant ought not 
to go out to Canada with the expectation of obtaining more than a com- 
fortable independence: this he will probably secure, together with the 
blessings of robust health and many quiet enjoyments ; but if his ambition 
extend beyond these, let him rather seek his fortunes in the eastern 


hemisphere, than in the rude inartificial settlements of the Canadian back- 
woods,’ ” 


It ought to offer some comfort to any man of genteel habits who 
may be tempted to try his fortune as an emigrant to our Settler’s 
adopted country, that a gentleman may there, ‘ if he chooses, keep 
an open store or shop without derogation ; and it is no uncommon 
thing to see a man of education and acquirements standing behind a 
counter.” But there are other occupations which persons of refine- 
ment and mental superiority will find to be not uncongenial to their 
father-land modes of estimating gentility in the way of business. 
Our Jast extract from the Journal kept in the Bush, presents an 
instance, as well as an illustration of Indian gallantry. 


“In the back-woods, marriage by civil contract, in the presence of a 
magistrate, is permitted, where a clergyman does not reside within a pre- 
scribed distance. Individually,I have always persuaded parties to go toa 
clergyman, from religious scruples ; but one morning a young Indian of 
my acquaintance entered my house in the midst of a pouring rain, and 
sat himself down with great composure. At length he thus addressed 
me, * Well, Mister, I guess you pretty good man to Indian.’ 

‘© * Yes, Jacob, when he behaves well.’ 

*“*Oh me! Jacob always behaves well; (after a pause) they tell me 
you magistrate.’ 

* * Well, Jacob, what can I do for you then ?” 

** Oh, never mind; (after another pause) I want something.’ 

** ¢ Indeed ; let me hear it then.’ 

** * Well, then, I believe Jacob wants to get married.’ 

*** Oh, that’s your belief is it? how am I to assist you ?” 

“ Oh, Mister a magistrate; magistrate marry Jacob very quick, as 
quick as parson.’ 


“* Well, perhaps in your case, Jacob, I might; but where is your squaw.’ 

« « Oh, she outside.’ 

«¢ And, accordingly, looking out I beheld the dripping beauty, with 
two young companions, waiting patiently the result of our conference, in 
the heavy rain. I instantly begged them to come in, whilst I prepared 
the certificate; and every thing being found proper, the knot was tied. 
The bride and her friends instantly withdrew; but not so the happy Bene- 


dict, who lighted his pipe and quietly resumed his seat, to wait as he said, 
until the rain was over.” 


The “ Trip to Texas,” also forms the subject of a small and un- 
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pretending volume. Mr. Parker is a matter-of-fact but not a 
learned man, nor one who lays any claim to a knowledge of the art 
of authorship. He is plain and practical, which, together with his 
manifest accuracy of observation and fidelity of detail, in so far as 
his opportunities served, entitle his book to no inconsiderable share 
of notice in this country, where we have hitherto received so little 
inthe way of precise and unprejudiced information regarding the 
almost limitless territory of which he speaks. We shall now snatch 
some glimpses of this region, which will afford to the intelligent 
reader strong and safe grounds for coming to much larger and more 
distant conclusions, than the author pretends to draw, or wished to 
trammel his facts with. We begin with a general picture of 
‘Texas. 


“ More than half of the country is prairie. ‘The margin of the streams 
and the moist highlands are covered with a fine growth of timber. All the 
sea coast and on the bays, there isa strip of low, level land, extending 
seventy miles into the country. The prairies are here very rich, but too 
level to be pleasant or healthy. The remainder of Texas is high, dry, and 
gently undulating; but not mountainous. Between the rivers Sabine and 
‘Trinity are extensive, gently undulating, sandy plains, generally covered 
with a good growth of pitch pine, but occasionally covered with post-oaks, 
hickory, &c. Among these are interspersed small prairies of good land ; 
sometimes having a black soil, but generally of a reddish cast. From the 
Trinity to the western line, are high, rolling, beautiful prairies of all sizes 
and shapes imaginable. So beautiful are these prairies, that the imagination 
cannot paint a more delightful scene.” 


The general style of Texian living, the construction of houses, 
&c., may be gathered from the following particulars :— 


“We stopped at night at a small log house on the side of an extensive 
prairie. We found only a young woman at home. She said she was from 
the east part of ‘Texas, had been married only a weck, and moved there a 
few days previous.. Her husband soon returned. He had been to a 
neighbour’s seven miles distant. All we obtained from her to eat,was meat 
and [Indian | corn bread, and water to drink ; and that not very good. And 
yet this man had sixty or seventy head of cattle, and twenty cows”. 


Again, near the Sabine river, 


“ Here our accommodations were very good. He had a house of hewn 
logs, three rooms, no windows, a portico in front and rear, and an avenue 
through the middle. ‘The front yard was fenced in; a kitchen and smoke 
house were in the back yard. He had a large field cultivated with corn, 
and, perhaps, half a dozen negroes.” 


This plan of having no windows is very prevalent, but is by no 
means indicative of poverty or severe deprivation of any kind. One 
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gentleman when asked why he still lived in a log-house, without a 
glass window in it, said, ‘‘ the house was well enough ; if the hole 
cut for a window did not make it light enough, he opened the door.” 
Again,— 


“* ‘We came to an elegant house, painted white, a large portico in front ; 
a neat paling round the yard, and large fields beside the road. A saw and 
grist mill were building on a small stream, about a mile from the house. 
We passed a small river over a bridge, having split rails for a covering, in- 
stead of plank, and through pine woods, oak woods, and small prairies, and 
put up at a house near the bank of the Neches. By the side of the road 
near this house | saw a race-course, and the gentleman told me there were 
frequent races on it. He had himself won twelve hundred dollars on abet 
a short time before. His house was made of hewn logs and clap-boarded, 
having three rooms in it, but, as usual in this country, no windows,” 


Race-courses and billiard tables are frequent occurrences already 
in Texas, which indicate that the settlers from the Southern States 
of America are numerous. ‘These generally prefer the lowlands ; 
whereas, the Northerns, for obvious reasons, take to the hill- 
country. Where the Southerns go, the negroes are slaves, though 
under the Mexicans they were hired labourers. Indeed, the friends 
and advocates of emancipation foresaw that the Texian territory was 
the object of the inordinate desire of the Southerns, because it 
would become a great and profitable field for slave labour. The 
country furnishes vast tracts of the finest soil for the culture of cot- 
ton that has ever yet been discovered. ‘I'hen what a prospect for the 
sable race! Besides some other striking proofs of the colonization 
of the country, our next extract affords a hint about the growth of 
the article, which like sugar has been so long indentified with bond- 
age, degradation, and vice. 


** We now found cotton fields, as well as corn; more extensive planta- 
tions, and better houses. We passed two race-courses by the road side, and 
stopped for the night, at a very decent looking double log house, having a 
wide portico in front, and a wide avenue through the centre. Here, we 
found good accommodations. ‘The house contained three or four rooms, 
and had about the same number of glass windows init. We had for supper, 
venison, sweet potatoes, corn bread, coffee, butter, and milk. Back of the 
house I observed a small orchard of apple trees. In front, near the road, 
was a fine spring of good, clear, soft water, as I ever saw ; but it was 
hardly cold enough for a northern man. Here were extensive fields of cotton 
and corn. ‘This planter had a cotton gin and press. ‘The cotton was sent 
by land to Natchitoches ; thence to New Orleans by water. Six miles from 
this we came to a new village, called St. Augustine. About two years ago 
it was laid out ; and now it contains two large taverns, three stores, a court 
house, and ten ora dozen dwelling houses. There is a good school kept 
here, to which scholars are sent from some distance.” 


Other evidences of rapid growth were found at Alexandria, a 
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fown containing perhaps one thousand inhabitants on Red River, 
a place rich in cotton. 


‘“« Gentlemen and ladies, in pleasure carriages and on horseback, were 
riding through the streets ; and the hotels were full of guests. It appears 
to bea place of business and of pleasure; of much wealth, and in a rich 
neighbourhood. ‘This place and Natchitoches, seventy-five miles above it, 
are the only towns of any size in this section of the country. At the upper 
end of the town, there is a regular laid out race-course.” 


The fertility of the soil, the quantity of corn (maize) which is 
raised with very little trouble, may also be calculated from our next 
extract. After stating that at one place he found that 1,500 bushels 
of this produce had been raised by one man and a boy, Mr. Parker 


continues,— 


“ When it is considered that the ground is only ploughed, a small portion, 
if any, hoed at all, and then it gets ripe early, and he can gather it at his 
leisure, the statement may not appear at all incredible.—There are few 
mills of any kind in the whole country. The corn is ground in a steel mill, 
like a coffee mill, although much larger, and having a crank on each side. 
This is commonly nailed to a tree before the door. ‘The corn is often left 
standing in the field, and gathered only as fast as they wish to use it. It 
used to amuse me, when we rode up toa house at night, and called fora 
meal, to hear the woman sing out to a boy, * Run to the field and bring two 
or three ears for the gentlemen’s supper.’ So we had to wait till the corn 


was gathered, ground, kneaded, and baked.” 


From the comparative thinness of the inhabitants the land is still 
very cheap. A settler, if he have a family, 


‘Obtains a Spanish league of land, amounting to 4428 English acres, by 
paying the expense of surveying it, office fees, &c. ‘hese expenses amount 
to 111 dollars, with the addition of 30 to the government. So that a man 
with a family has 4428 acres of land for the small sum of 141 dollars.” 


And yet emigration to Texas has for the last few years gone on 
at a wonderfully rapid rate, the male sex, of course, taking the lead 
and being far most numerous. Indeed Mr. Parker is of opinion that 
there are ten men for one woman in the country. 

But all is not good, promising, and happy in Texas. There are 
evils inseparable from the warmth of the climate, especially in the 
lowlands. Wild animals abound where so little land has been re- 
claimed. The mosquitoes have a very paradise in many parts. 
Fever and ague prevail in the same districts. There is as yet no 
settled government ; and there being no code of written laws, a sort 
of Lynch system is sometimes brought into operation. But if aman 
or a family have their views solely set on obtaining without much 
trouble a livelihood, these and other formidable objections may 


assume a comparatively trifling appearance. 
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The “ Clockmaker” furnishes us with speculations, opinions, and 
facts of a very different complexion from any we have yet been called 
upon to notice, as our readers may be prepared for, from what we, 
a considerable time ago, had to say and shew of the First Series of 
Samuel Slick’s Sayings and Doings. He is an authority that cuts 
right and left, in a style of vulgar humour and cleverness which in- 
dicates that the author’s observation and reading have not been 
limited to narrow bounds, that his mother-wit is ready, and his 
fancy quaint and rich. But he is by no means without his pre- 
judices, which are apt to run upon political subjects and national 
characteristics, the English and the American affording the most 
frequent objects for his peculiar displays. We must, however, ac- 
cording to the design of this article, let the Clockmaker be heard in 
relation chiefly to his own country ; and in our first specimen let us 
see how he can illustrate one national trait by another. 


* Did you ever drink any Thames water, squire ? said the Clockmaker ; 
because it is one of the greatest nateral curiosities in the world. When 
I returned from Poland, in the hair spekelation, I sailed from London, 
and we had Thames water on board. Says I to the captain, says I, | 
guess you want to pyson us, don’t you, with that are nasty, dirty, horrid 
stuff? how can you think o’ takin’ such water as that? Why, says he, 
Mr. Slick, it does make the best water in the warld—that’s a fact; yes, 
and the best porter tovu;—it farments, works off the scum, clarifies itself, 
and beats ali natur’;—and yet look at all them are sewers, and drains, 
and dye stuffs, and factory-wash, and onmentionables that are poured into 
it;—it beats the bugs, don’t it? Well, squire, our great country is like 
that are Thames water—it does receive the outpourin’s of the world— 
homicides and regecides, jail-birds and galley-birds—poorhouse chaps and 
workhouse chaps—rebels, infidels, and forgers—rogues of all sorts, sizes, 
and degrees—but it farments, you see, and works clear ; and what a’most 
a beautiful clear stream o’ democracy it does make—don’t it? Not hot 
enough for fog, nor cold enough for ice, nor limey enough to fur up the 
bylers, nor too hard to wash clean, nor raw enough to-chop the skin— 
but gist the thing; that’s a fact.” 


Sam is equally pungent and shrewd when the merits of foreign, 
especially [¢nglish, travellers in America write books about what 
they have there seen and thought: and Miss Martineau comes in 
for a particular splice of the quaint writer’s long yarn. But gene- 
rally, he asserts, you must see for yourself—for that ‘ you can’t 
larn nothin’ from books” concerning what the Yankees please to 
call the greatest nation in the world. ‘I have read,” says Mr. 
Slick, ‘* all the travels in America, and there aint one that’s worth 
a cent. ‘They don’t understand us.” Like a lawyer examining 
a witness, they “ don’t want either the truth, the whole truth, or 
nothin’ but the truth ;” but they pick out just so much as suits 
themselves. 
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« That's gist the case with English travellers ; instead of lookin’ all 
round and seein’ into things first, and then comin’ to an opinion, they 
make up their minds afore they come, and then look for facts to support 
their views. First comes a great high tory, and a republic smells so bad 
in his nostrils, he’s got his nose curl’d up like a pug-nose dog all thro’ his 
journey. He sees no established church, and he swears there’s no reli- 
gion; and he sees no livery helps, and he says it’s all vulgar; and if he 
sees a citizen spit, he jumps a one side as scared as if it wor a rifle agoin’ 
off. Then comes a radical, (and them English radicals are cantankerous- 
lookin’ critters—that’s a fact—as sour as vinegar, and lookin’ as cross 
and as hungry as a bear gist starved out in the spring,) and they say we 
have the slavery of opinion here ; that our preachers want moral courage, 
and that our great cities are cursed with the aristocracy of wealth. There 
is no pleasin’ either on’em. Then come what minister used to call the 
Optimists, a set of folks who talk you deef about the perfectibility of 
huiman natur’; that men, like caterpillars, will all turn into beautiful 
critters with wings like butterflies—a sort of grub angels ;—-that our great 
nation is a paradise, and our folks gist gettin’ out o’ the chrysolis state 
into something divine. I seldom or never talk to none o’ them, unless it 
be tobam ’em. They think they know everything, and all they got to 
do is, to up Hudson like a shot, into the lakes full split, off to Mississippi 
and down to New Orleens full chisel, back to New York and up Killock, 
and home ina liner, and writea book. They have a whole stock of 
notes. Spittin—gougin’—lynchin’—burnin’ alive—steam boats blowed 
up—snags—slavery—stealin’ —Texas—state prisons—men talk slow— 
women talk loud—both walk fast—chat in steam boats and stage coaches 
—anecdotes—and soon. Then out comes a book. If it’s a tory writes 
it, then the tory paper says it’s the best pictur’ they have seen ;—lively, 
interestin’, intelligent. Ifa radical, then radical papers say it’s a very 
philosophical work, (whenever a feller gets over his head in it, and cruel 
unintelligible, he’s deep in philosophy, that chap,) statesman-like view, 
able work, throws great light on the politics of the day. I would’nt give 
a chaw of tobackey for the books of all of ’em tied up and put into a meal 
bag together. * * ° S * 

“ Captain Aul (Hall), as he called himself, for I never seed an English- 
man yet that spoke good English, said he hadn’t one mite or morsel of 
prejudice, and yet in all his three volumes of travels through the U-nited 
States (the greatest nation it’s ginerally allowed atween the Poles), only 
found two things to praise, the kindness of our folks to him, and the State 
prisons.” 


Then as to English jealousy of their transatlantic brethren— 


“ The superiority of the Americans, he replied; it does seem to grig 
‘em, there’s no denyin’ it; it does somehow or another seem to go agin 
their grain to admit it most consumedly ; nothin’ a’most ryles them so 
much as that. But their sun has set in darkness and sorrow, never again 
to peer above the horizon. They will be blotted out of the list of nations. 
Their glory has departed across the Atlantic to fix her everlastin’ abode 
in the U-nited States. Yes, man to man—baganut to baganut—ship to 
ship=-by land or by sea—fair fight, or rough and tumble—we’ve whipped 
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"em, that’s a fact, deny it who can; and we'll whip ’em agin’ to all etar- 
nity. We average more physical, ‘moral, and intellectual force than any 
people on the face of the airth; we are a right-minded, strong-minded, 
sound-minded, and high-minded people, I hope I may be shot if we ain’t.” 


It will be very readily believed, after reading these extracts, that 
Sam has strong prejudices, that his pictures are often very extrava- 
gant, and that his political opinions generally require misrepresen- 
tation and caricature for their support and illustration. Still he 
uniformly enforces with great plainness and tact his meaning, though 
in a most peculiar style, interspersing his superabundance of contro- 
versy, too, with such striking, apt, and descriptive observations, as 
evince an extraordinary insight, with regard to character, national 
and individual. Just observe how the ’Squire, the English collo- 
quist, whom the writer introduces, to create spirit and variety, and 
to infuse some degree of dramatic effect into the whole of these 


Sayings and Doings, brings out the circumstances and features of 
prematurity so observable in America. 


‘* There is a strong similarity between the native and his climate; the 
one is without youth, and the other without spring, and both exhibit the 
effects of losing that preparatory season. Cullivation ts wanting. 
Neither the mind nor the soil is properly prepared. There is no lime. 
The farmer is compelled to hurry through all his field operations as he 
best can, so as to commit his grain to the ground in time to insure a crop. 
Much is unavoidably omitted that ought to be done, and all is performed 
in a careless and slovenly manner. The same haste is observable in edu- 
cation, and is attended with similar effects; a boy is hurried to school, 
from school to a profession, and from thence is sent forth into the world 
before his mind has been duly disciplined or properly cultivated. When 
I found Mr. Slick at Windsor, I expressed my regret to him that we could 
not have met earlier in the season; but really, said 1, they appear to have 
no spring in this country. Well, I don’t know, said he; I never see’d it 
in that light afore ; I was athinkin’ we might stump the whole univarsal 
world for climate. It’s ginerally allowed, our climate in America can’t 
be no better. The spring may be a little short or so, but then it is added 
to vother eend, and makes almost an everlastin’ fine autumn. Where 
will you ditto our fall? It whips English weather by a long chalk, none 
of your hangin’, shootin’, drownin’, throat-cuttin’ weather, but a clear 
sky and a good breeze, rael cheerfulsome. That, said I, is evading the 
question ; I was speaking of the shortness of spring, and not of the com- 
parative merit of your autumn, which I am ready to adinit is a very 
charming portion of the year in America.” 


Homethrusts, whichthin-kinned and prejudiced Yankees will feel, 
are not wanting in these Sayings. We shall not spend time in 
searching for what may be the happiest instances of this feature of 
the work, but conclude with a report of the state of the fine arts in 
Yankee-land, in which account the smart-hitting humour of Slick is 
not ineffectively indulged. Our readers are to suppose him engaged 
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in his regular business, ‘‘ abronzin’ and gildin’ of a clock case,” 
having a pictured device on it, “ intended to represent this land of 
promise, our great country, Amerika,”—a wonderfully fine allegory, 
in short,—when the Governor of Slickville and the General pop in 
upon him. Both of these great men prodigiously admire the work ; 
besides, it so happens that they have called upon the Clockmaker 
on the very subject of pictures and the fine arts. Says the Gover- 
nor,— 


‘The department of paintin’ in our Atheneum,—in this risin’ and flou- 
rishin’ town of Slickville—is placed under the direction of the general 
and myself, and we propose detailing you to Italy to purchase some 
originals for our gallery, seein’ that you are a native artist yourself, and 
have more practical experience than most of our citizens. There isa 
great aspiration among our free and enlightened youth for perfection, 
whether in the arts or sciences. Your expenses will be paid, and eight 
dollars a day while absent on this diplomacy. One thing, however, do 
pray remember,—don’t bring any pictur’s that will evoke a blush on 
female cheeks, or cause vartue to stand afore ’em with averted eyes or 
indignant looks. ‘he statues imported last year we had to clothe, both 
male and female, from head to foot, for they actilly came stark naked, and 
were right down ondecent. One of my factory ladies went into fits on 
seein’ ’em, that lasted her a good kour ; she took Jupiter for a rael human, 
and said she thought she had got into a bathin’ room, among the men by 
mistake. Her narves received a heavy shock, poor critter; she said she 
never would forget what she seed there the longest day she lived. So 
none o’ your Potiphar’s wives, or Susannahs, or sleepin’ Venuss; such 
pictur’s are repugnant to the high tone o’ moral feelin’ in this country.” 


The Governor, after expending a little more of his criticism, such 
as that a picture ‘‘ may exhibit great skill and great beauty, and yet 
display very little flesh beyond the face and hands,” gives Sam 
letters of introduction “ to the [Zyetalian princes and the pope.” 
Accordingly we are told, and with which on our part we conclude,— 


“ Well, off I sot in a vessel to Leghorn, and I laid out there three thou- 
sand dollars in pictur’s. Rum-lookin’ old cocks them saints, some on ’em 
too, with their long beards, bald heads, and hard featur’s, bean’t they ? but 
I got a lot of ’em of all sizes. I bought two madonna’s I think they call 
them—beautiful little pictur’s they were too,—but the child’s legs were 
so naked and ondecent, that to please the governor and his factory galls, I 
had an artist to paint trousers, and a pair of lace boots on him, and they 
look quite genteel now. It improved ’em amazin’ly; but the best of the 
joke was those Macaroni rascals, seein’ me a stranger, thought to do me 
nicely (most infarnal cheats them dealers too,—walk right into you afore 
you know where you be). The older a pictur’ was and the more it was 
blacked, so you couldn’t see the figur’s, the more they axed for it; and 
they talk and jabber away about their Tittyan tints and Guido airs by the 
hour. How soft we are, ain’t we? said I. Catch a weasel asleep will 
you? Second-hand farniture don’t suit our market, We want, pictur’s, 
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and not things that look a plaguy sight more like the shutters of an old 
smoke-house than paintin’s, and I hope I may be shot if I didn’t get bran 
new ones for half the price they axed for their rusty old vetrans, Our 
folks were well pleased with the shipment, and I ought to be too, for I 
made a trifle in the discount of fifteen per cent. for comin’ down handsom’ 
with the cash on the spot. Our Atheneum is worth seein’ I tell you; 
you won’t ditto it easy, I know; it’s actilly a sight to behold.” 





Art. II.— Travels in the Western Caucasus, &c. By Epwarp SPENcER, 
Esq. 2vols. London: Colburn. 1838. 


Mr. Spencer’s former publication on Circassia, of which these 
volumes are a continuation, our readers will remember was favour- 
ably reviewed by us. In the present work, besides furnishing addi- 
tional descriptions and details concerning the interesting and inde- 
pendent tribes which inhabit the countries referred to, he takes us 
homeward with him through certain portions of the Turkish and 
Austrian dominions which are not often visited by English travellers. 
The parts, however, which will principally engage the reader are 
where the bravery of the Circassians, and their national manners 
form the subjects, and where their present struggle with Russia 
appeals to our feelings. Mr. Spencer’s skill as a writer, the vigour 
of his mind, his extent of observation over untrodden ground, and 
the enthusiasm of his sympathies, have contributed in no ordinary 
degree to our excitement and anxiety, while he carries us with him 
along or near to the Caucassian chain. It is impossible, in fact, to 
peruse either of the publications without having the mind awakened 
and rivetted to the fate of a people against whom the whole strength 
of Russia has been turned, and is at this very moment more deter- 
mined and inveterate than ever. 

At first sight one would suppose that the contending parties are 
very unequal, and that a single campaign backed by all the strate- 
gems, wealth, and power of Russia would crush the patriarchal tribes 
mentioned, or, if the case was deemed to require it, to exterminate 
them altogether. But semibarbaric mountaineers are for the most 
part warlike as well as hardy ; and the Circassians are particularly 
skilled in a style of tactics which renders the success of their inva- 
ders problematical. Our author has had opportunities of witnessing 
the effects of their rapid and unlooked-for attacks, and the execution 
they have done in battle : their horses are remarkably fleet, the horse- 
men expert, and the rider and his steed maintain an Arab-like 
community of feeling. The rifle and the sword are, when added, 
fell weapons. ‘The following is the Circassian cavalry’s mode of 
operations. 


“ Unlike Europeans, they never fight in a line, but in bodies of about 
twenty or thirty at a time,—their common practice being to fall unawares 
upon the enemy, and harass them day and night during their march. 
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After making a charge, they disperse, then rally, and return again to the 
charge, when their exhansted foe supposes them to have fled, and as they 
are certain to kiimmediately, or wound mortally, those whom they hit, 
and never fail to avail themselves of a good position, these circumstances 
combined with their desperate bravery and perseverance, render them, 
perhaps, the most formidable antagonists to be found in any country.” 


We quote the account of an illustrative scene which our author 
witnessed, and when sport and festivity in a twinkling gave way to 
irresistible fury and sudden onslaught. 


“It seemed as if amusement were the only occupation—as if the cam- 
paign were already concluded, at least for this year, How delusive was 
the calm! In the midst of this apparent security, all at once numerous 
lights gleamed through the dense foliage on the mountain-top with a fiery 
redness, (prophetic of the approaching struggle, ) which was soun followed 
by acrash of cannon fearfully reverberating from valley to mountain, 
from glen to hill. ‘ Urus! Urus !—the Russians! the Russians!’ burst 
at once from the immense multitude ; and in a few minutes several scouts, 
on their fuaming steeds, galloped down the dizzy height. The Circas- 
sians, without waiting to hold a council of war, instantly galloped forth to 
the assistance of their comrades,—some to the valley of the Zemes, and 
others to the pass of the Bakan, where it was ascertained that the combat 
had commenced, leaving, however, a strong body of veterans to guard 
every approach to their villages, in case of surprise.” 


The Circassians having taken a position in ambush, where a com- 


price and unsuspected command could be maintained of a gorge 


through which the Russians, it was hoped, would pass, were not 
allowed to be long idle. 


“ About day-break the silence was interrupted for a few minutes by the 
arrival of the scouts, as they burst through the almost impenetrable 
thickets, with the intelligence that the enemy were already in motion. 
At this instant the scene was grand and imposing. There was the foam- 
ing surge of the mountain stream swelled to a torrent by the late rains,— 
the beetling rocks, in all their varied and grotesque forms,—the dark 
foliage of the gigantic trees,—and the summits of the encircling hills 
crimsoned with the roseate blushes of the rising sun. Nor were the 
athletic forms of the highlanders, in all their varied and picturesque atti- 
tudes, the returning scouts spurring their horses up the almost perpendi- 
cular sides of the terrific glen, less striking and novel.” 


The invaders were obliged to retreat, and to their great embarrass- 
ment and loss, having their rear hung upon pertinaciously by the 
patriots. 

There is another formidable feature in the character of these 
mountaineers, and which has been brought into play during the 
present and recent conflicts ; they are so revengeful and unforgiving 
if an act of treachery has been committed against them, that go 
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where the perpetrator will, or though the hour of retribution may be 
long delayed, they are almost sure to have their desires fulfilled. 
Hence no one, not even the Armenians, are bold enough to become 
spies against them ; Russian bribery has been of little avail in this 
respect. As an illustration of this, the following example is given : 


‘*A Turk betrayed a Circassian knight of the Eastern Caucasus into 
the power of the Russian general; and as the bravery of the chief had 
been very troublesome, he was shot. The Turk escaped, with the reward 
of his treachery, to Constantinople, where, having changed his name and 
place of abode, he hoped to enjoy his ill-gotten wealth in security; but 
no! One morning, after a few months had elapsed, the dead bodies of 
himself and family, dreadfully mangled, were found in the streets of Con- 
stantinople, with a Circassian dagger stuck in the throat of the delinquent. 
Who had done the deed none could tell, nor in what manner the assassin 
had escaped : the weapon, however, indicated that in all probability the 
hand of the avenger had been that of a Caucassian.” 


Not less characteristic but less savage are several other features 
in Caucassian history. Certain brave defenders of the nation’s inde- 
pendence were met and received in the style now to be described, at 
the close of a campaign. 


“ When the train of warriors entered the little territory of the prince, 
they were met by numbers of young women from the neighbouring villages 
and hamlets, who strewed their path with branches of trees and flowers, 
while the old men and women, in groups, implored, with unlifted arms, 
the blessings of Heaven on the defenders of their country’s independence : 
at the same time the song of the bard and the strain of the minstrel were 
raised to celebrate their deeds and imprecate curses upon their unprin- 
cipled invaders, whom they branded with a variety of epithets, which, 
I trust, forthe honour of the Russian soldiers, were more political than 
true.” 


Chivalrous gallantry towards the fair, and honourable dealing 
towards the confiding, distinguish these Highlanders. A chieftain 
of one tribe and a princess belonging to another have been betrothed, 
and the bridegroom’s brother is delegated to conduct the bride to 
her future home, which he does in the most courteous manner. 


“ He leaped from his horse, and, after respectfully saluting her, in a 
manner that would have done honour to any one of the most gallant 
knights of the middle ages, drew his sword, and proceeded to make a long, 
and I dare say eloquent, oration: but as it underwent a double transla- 
tion, I have no doubt its force and spirit were proportionately injured. 
He commenced by praising her beauty, comparing her eyes to diamonds, 
her cheeks to the roses of Arianoi (Persia), and her form to the graceful 
antelope. Neither did he forget to eulogize the virtues and bravery of 
the bridegroom, his brother,—the number of enemies he had slain in bat- 
tle, the courage of the bands of warlike clansmen who called him Jord, 
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the fertility of the country she was about to adopt.as her own, and the 
vast flocks and herds of which she was to become the sole mistress. Then, 
turning the point of his sword alternately to the four quarters of the globe, 
swore he would protect her safely till he couid deliver her to his, brother, 
even at the sacrifice of his life and of the lives of his escort, should it be- 
come necessary—a declaration responded to by the whole band with loud 
acclamations.”’ 


Then see what a Spartan respect this people entertain and exhibit 
towards the aged, and the infirm by reason of years. 


‘« The man enfeebled by declining years, instead of becoming an object 
of scorn and contempt to thoughtless youth, as is, unhappily, too often 
scen in Europe, is here respected and venerated by all classes of society. 
Wherever he moves, the crowd opens a path to his progress; all the little 
attentions that a kind people are capable of exercising are certain to be 
his. In winter the warmest corner of the fire is assigned ; in summer, 
his cushion is arranged under the shade of the veranda, while the beauti- 
ful hands of his lovely daughter are employed in fanning aw ay the insects 
that might disturb his repose ; presents of sweetmeats, and all the little 
delicacies usually given to children in other countries, are bestowed upon 
him. In short, they act fully up to their own proverb,—‘ Doubly ac- 
cursed is the man that draweth down upon himself the curse of the aged.” 
With regard to the respect paid to women,I have frequently seen the 
gallant chief of thousands of warriors descend from his charger, and place 
on it some lonely damsel who might be trudging along through the deep 
valleys to visit a distant friend, and protect her safely to the next hamlet.” 


The effects of Russian oppression and the inveterate dislike of 
Russian rule entertained by the Circassians, are strikingly evidenced 
in certain provinces where the Autocrat has obtained a footing. 
The people are in a wretched condition ; and one district, that of 
Mingrelia, to which nature has been particularly bountiful, presented 
# sad contrast in as far as man is concerned. ‘The governments of 
Turkey and of Persia were not nearly so unfavourable to prosperity, 
when they in their turn had the rule. ‘Take a proof. 


“ The rivers of these provinces, abounding as they do, not only with 
the finest sturgeon, but witha variety of smaller fish, open sources of 
immense wealth in their fisheries. During the period when they were 
subject to the rule of Turkey, and caviare was fashionable at Constanti- 
nople, and exported by the merchants of that city to every part of Europe, 
thousands of industrious fishermen were employed; and so numerous 
were the sturgeon then taken, particularly at the period of their migration, 
that myriads were accustomed to be thrown into the rivers after being 
deprived of the roe and the air-bladders. At present there is not a single 
fishing boat to be seen on the rivers, and, according to the account of the 
natives, the fish now proceed higher up in shoals, when, on arriving in 
shallow water, they are killed in thousands by the women and children 
with the blows of staves.” 
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We shall not tarry long with Mr. Spencer in the course of his 
homeward journey, nor strive to halt at many places with him. At 
Jassy, the capital of Moldavia, we, for an instant, stop, which, like 
other dependencies on Russia, is in a dilapidated condition. And yet 
the environs, with their extensive gardens, are said to be beautiful 
and picturesque, though the town, in spite of its domes and spires, 
forms one of the most wretched capitals of the East. Only one or 
two of the streets are paved, and these are merely boarded, having a 
channel beneath to carry off the filth of the town, which however is 
allowed to stagnate and accumulate. But what is still worse, the 
present Hospodar is a vile tyrant over the people, his cruelties being 
matched only by his slavish obedience to Russia. Indeed the whole 
crew of functionaries in the province are represented as cruelly 
tyrannic and basely servile, such as the Greek Arnouts who consti- 
tute the police of the place. 


«] witnessed an instance of their brutality during the time my. passport 
was being signed at the town hall. A starving peasant had been taken 
in the act of making too free with a loaf in a baker’s window; an Arnout 
was sent for, who, seizing the poor wretch by the hair of the head, 
dragged him, screaming most piteously, before the magistrate ; every 
feeble attempt he made to escape not only provoked a blow from the 
Herculean islander sufficient to fell an ox, but his hair was torn from his 
head. Without either trial or witnesses, he was instantly condemned to 
receive twenty strokes from the whip of a Cossack,—a weapon from its 
great size and weight capable of inflicting a most severe punishment, 
when wielded by a powerful executioner, which happened to be the case 
in the present instance. The unfortunate culprit was not only struck 
across the neck and shoulders, but on the head: then, covered with 
wounds and bruises, he was kicked out of the yard into the street. I en- 
deavoured to prevail upon the judge to mitigate his sentence, which only 
excited a contemptuous sneer from him and the bystanders ; but when I 
threw the poor wretch a handful of piastres, the greater number laughed 
heartily, most probably at the folly of a well-dressed man expressing 
sympathy for a miserable object, shivering in rags, and covered with dirt. 
The unhappy being himself was not insensible to gratitude; kindness 
must indeed have been a stranger to him, for he threw himself on his face, 
and repeatedly kissed my feet.” 


If such be the condition of the Moldavian capital, what must be 
the state of the smaller towns and villages and of the peasantry ! 
The reader will obtain some hints that may guide him to a painful 
conclusion on the question in our only other additional extract. 


‘«« A few spots were here and there cultivated, for the immediate sub- 
sistence of the inhabitants; but the country for the most part remained 
neglected and desolate; withered grass, of several feet high, intermingled 
with thistles, and other weeds of gigantic height, lay rotting, a stranger 
alike to the sickle, or cattle to consume it, The soil, whichis extremely 
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rich, is everywhere of the same dark colour as we see in the most fertile 
districts of Hungary,—a soil which never requires manure, and from its 
peculiar qualities, scarcely any labour in its cultivation. And how de- 
lightful were the prospects in every direction! At one time our route 
lay through a dense forest of splendid trees, then along the banks of a 
charming lake, at least ten miles in length; and we rarely see a country 
more extensively irrigated ; in addition to several springs and rivulets, 
there is the Danube and the Sereth, together with the Moldau, or Mol- 
dava, that runs through the whole principality, and the Pruth, which 
separates it from Russo-Bessarabia.” 


That countries extraordinarily favoured by nature should be 
oppressed, neglected, or disfigured by man, affords one of those pain- 
ful contrasts which travellers are constantly attesting, and which, the 
longer we live and the more we read, endears home and civilisation 
to us the more strongly. 





Art. II. 
1.—The History of the County of Dublin. 
2.—The Memoirs of the Archbishops of Dublin. By J. D’Auton, Esq., 
M.R.1. A., Barrister-at-Law. Dublin: Hodges and Smith. 1838. 


Books may be either valuable or worthless ; there is a third and 
large class, which may be generally designated neither good nor bad. 
[tis when tackling this sort that reviewers are most puzzled, or, at 
least, most fatigued. To wade through them is little better than 
swallowing large bason-fulls of lukewarm water. But when we fall 
in with a work possessing palpable and decided merits, with one 
which forcibly appeals to head or to heart, making us conscious of 
improvements and enlargements in these regions, or with one which 
is perfectly and solemnly stupid, why, if no good results from the 
perusal of it, there can be little harm, in so far as the reviewer is con- 
cerned, save that which consists in a waste of time and the con- 
comitant weariness of spirit. Nay there are occasions when the 
pompous stupidity, and the bombast pretensions of some authors, 
are sources of amusement. If we find joined to incompetency, in- 
nocency of intention, to labour a total misdirection and misarrange-~ 
ment of the efforts, and to bulk meagerness, a subject of some inte- 
rest may thence arise, inasmuch as a phenomenon in human history, 
not incurious in itself, has received a new illustration. 

We regret having it to say, that these latter observations appear 
to be justly called forth by the formidable volumes before us, the 
latter one extending to about five hundred octavo pages, the former 
to twiceas many. ‘That an Irish Barrister-at-Law, an M.R. I. A., 
should now and then be transported, even when writing of grave, 
simple, or matter-of-fact subjects, and mistake sounds for ideas, and 
floridity for eloquence, is natural enough ; but that a gentleman of 
the long robe, whether briefless or otherwise, should not have ac- 


quired some habits of research, some anxiety to accumulate inform- 
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ation rather than hear himself speak, and that he should fill hundreds 
of pagesafter hundreds with the same sort of mouthings and next- 
to-nothings, offers a phenomenon of this kind, that he takes all the 
world to be like himself in point of taste and curiosity, that his pecu- 
liar store is not soon exhausted, and that he has a marvellous con- 
ceit of himself. 

What does any man of sound sense and moderate information 
suppose to be proper in the way of constituting the contents of 
county histories? Not a predominance, surely, of rhetorical flou- 
rishes, feeble sentimentalities, and trifling personal reminiscences 
of the writer himself. It is all very well for a tourist to indulge 
his vein in these ways; thus constituting real objects and facts 
the themes of fine writing, so as to attract other wanderers in search 
of the picturesque to the same route, or to show how the well- 
stored and cultured mind may improve excursions of pleasure, as 
they are called; thus regarding the immediate sensations of the 
bodily organs, even on such occasions, as a very inferior con- 
sideration. But when a work takes the title of ‘‘ History,” and 
when this title is applied to defined portions and sections of a 
kingdom, a perfectly clear and distinct province of authorship is 
contemplated ; so that if the reader discovers that most of the sort 
of matter which he expected to find has never been thought of, and 
that a vast quantity of other kinds of stuff has been laboriously pro- 
duced and presented, he must not only be disappointed but 
offended,—the only soother, as already intimated, that can possibly 
occur, being this, that the author has been zealous, according to the 
light given him, to please as much as he is self-pleased. 

County history, we need not tell our readers, supposes a careful 
and accurate collection of a great variety of matters. Natural sce- 
nery, antiquities, works of art, family anna!s, local events, statistical 
and other details happily illustrated, and bringing out the fruits of 
studies long devoted to kindred or parallel subjects, are the things 
which men of Mr. D’Alton’s pretensions should offer the inquirer, 
when he sends forth a volume under a title similar to the first one at 
the head of this article. 

We do not say that our author has neglected entirely what ought 
to have been his great and constant objects. Oh yes! we have, 
though according to no satisfactory system of arrangement, details 
every now and then, such as ought to fill such avolume. But what 
is the most which can be said even of these legitimate materials ? 
Why, that they are merely ill-digested compilations, plainly showing 
that they cost the author the least labour and the least anxiety. 
Why, he confesses that he has not even consulted the records and 
manuscript archives which are preserved in Dublin, and which 


‘-must be supposed especially rich in regard to the history of that 


capital and its immediate territory. Can we then imagine that the 
muniment chests of the noble and ancient families identified with 
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the same localities have been approached? ‘The supposition is pre- 
posterous, and is contradicted throughout. But we must give some 
proofs of our sweeping assertions ; nor will our specimens be fruit- 
less of amusement, if the reader of them will forget the name of the 
great city, its county, and their history, and only think of Irish elo- 
quence and of Mr. D’ Alton. 
The first passage upon which our eyes rested on opening the 
« History of the County of Dublin,” was sufficient to set speculation 
afloat on the probable merits and characteristics of the work, But 
scarcely a moment escaped before we satisfied ourselves, that it was 
either one of the first or the lowest class, and therefore we turned to 
it with right good will. The passage in question is when, after 
stating how much has been done both for Scotland and England in 
the way of county history, Mr. D’Alton somewhat dolefully though 
promisingly says, “ But Ireland was supposed still to remain the 
‘inderella of the empire in her beauty and obscurity.” How 
paltry and barren of musical and poetic beauty must ‘* gem,” or 
even ‘* emerald,” ever after this appear to the spouters of verse or 
dinner-speeches, when imagination becomes dazzled amid the bril- 
liances of the “ green isle of the ocean!’ And that [rin is green 
and glittering, who can question after what we are now to quote ‘ 
Virst touching the green, he says of one scene— 


“Tt is impossible to leave the valley of Brennanstown without a strong 
reminiscence of the deep and awful shades within which, some fifteen cen- 
turies nearer to the birth-day of the world, the magi celebrated their im- 
posing rites ; when every tree had its wood nymph revealed to the eye of 
the votary, as she waved her green locks in the breeze ; when every caverned 
rock was the haunt of some echoing spirit of the hill, and the rivulet, as it 
dimpled over its pebbled channel, or heaved the rushes and water-lilies that 
impeded its course, was deemed the organ of Naiad music; when every 
sound of creation in the air, the water, or on earth, was deemed the harmony 
of praise to the listening ear of heaven.” 


Green, grandeur, learning, and blarney may be next presente, 
The describer is at Turvey. 


“In this demesne the writer of these pages witnessed the felling of a 
noble ancient tree, and surely there is truthin those philosophers who found 
‘tongues in trees.’ As this beauty of the wood, with all her leafy honours 
round her, tottered and groaned upon her amputated roots, it seemed as if 
the Hamadryad was deeply complaining from her sylvan temple. With 
the enthusiasm of the ambassador, whom Livy portrays so affeectec as by 
the presiding intelligence of an oak of centuries, it was almost the first im- 
pulse to arrest the arm of the wood-cutter, and certainly the confirmation 
of his deforming work could not be witnessed. In aremoter glade, and 
under the fantastic but richly furnished branches of a beech, as umbrageous 
as ‘l'ityrus himself could have enjoyed, it was more congenial to muse upon 
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the achievements of the noble name, on which Turvey has the honour of 
conferring one title—the family of Barnwell.”’ 


Let us gradually approach to more light, White Church forming 
a suitable beginning. Here— 


«A fine road cut on the ascent of a hill, leads hence to the next locality, 
commanding inconceivably extensive views over almost the whole county 
of Dublin, the city and the sea extending along the horizon, and the fore- 
ground, in summer, carpeted in nature’s richest varieties—the blue violets, 
the speckled daisies, the yellow dandelion, and crowfoot, and all kindling 
under such a sunshine. In truth the day of observation for this work was 
that of the eclipse of the sun (15th May, 1836); and the luminary, during 
the preceding hours, almost seemed to invest himself with the fullest glory 
that could vindicate his heat and splendour.” 


Another excessively fine advance to glitter may be quoted. 


‘The circumstances under which the first view of Baldungan broke upon 
the author’s notice cannot be forgotton. It was at the earliest dawn of the 
morning, and from the ascent of that hill, which has been noted under the 
martial “appellation of the Man-of-war. Looking eastward, the valleys to 
the sea wore a singularly interesting appearance ; filled so entirely with the 
morning mists that all seemed one sheet of water, from: whose bosom, 
calmly majestic, rose the summits of island hills, basking in the first beams 
of day. By degrees, a gentle gale shifted the vapours that curtained the 
lowland; the’scenery broke from this hoary chaos, and first the massy walls 
and towers of Baldungan kindled in the early light upon a neighbouring 
eminence. In flitting succession every hill threw off its whitening shroud 
even to the base ; chasms opening in the valleys expanded to the enthusiastic 
gaze, until at length, all undrawn, every rock, every promontory of the 
coast was distinctly defined, beyond which the billows of the Irish sea 
danced in a boundless expanse of wavy light.” 


Mr. D’Alton, amid his originalities of observation, the reader 
may make himself sure, often draws upon the god of day. Thus, 
while at Malahide, he tells us, 


‘‘When the tourist has concluded his observation of this interestin 
locality (Malahide), let him return to the venerable remains of its chapel. 
His eye will repose with reverence on the ivy tendrils that flower over its 
walls ; he will admire the singular complication of their branches, the vivid 
hue of their leaves, the varying sunshine scattered over them; and, above 
all, the unworldly tenacity with which they cling to ruin; and, haply, 
while he sits upon a monument, and not a sound disturbs the solemn gloom, 
except when some scared bird flits from the matted ivy, or a breeze mur- 
murs drowsily over the floor and shakes the withered leaves upon its surface, 
he will recall the proud deeds of those with whom this locality bas been 
from time immemorial identified.”’ 


The solemn gloominess and drowsiness of this vivid and varying 
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sunshine scene are characteristic features of Cinderella. Who dare 
assert that our author is a mere copyist or imitator? He is an ori- 


ginalist to a certainty. But he is a worshipper of moonshine as 
much as of Sol. 


“The advice of the poet is not applicable here; and if you would view 
Lusk aright, 
‘ Go visit it by the pale moonlight.’ 
The writer has enjoyed it in that holy hour, wandered through the tombs 
of its graveyard, stood beneath the awful shadows of its towers, entered the 
consecrated walls, and walked amidst the dead of ages. For a short time 
a dim-glaring flambeau aided to announce its once illustrious occupants ; 
but these once made known, all light was willingly extinguished but that 
over which the power of man has no control. ‘The echo of the dropping 
torch, as it fell upon the ground, and the scattered expiring sparks of its 
light seemed the voice and the spirit of departing mortality. They died 
away, and the full clear moon streamed over the walls and monuments, 
mingled with the shadows of the casements and the buttresses, and the 
wavering ivy that softened off the radiance, but enhanced its witchery. A 
pilgrimage to the summit of the belfry, and a softened view of the sur- 
rounding scenery reposing in that chaste light, and above all, the bay 
beaming like one vast sheet of mother-of-pearl, beneath the more perpen- 
dicular rays, completed the enchantment of the spell.”’ 


There seems to be some typographical or other error towards the 
commencement of our last extract; but to us it does not appear to 
be a matter of much consequence whether Mr. D’Alton makes 
himself understood or not. It is the sound not the sense which is 
to be admired. Now for a specimen of ornithological ecstasy. 
Thy feet, O reader, must be transported to Carrickhill. 


“ Traversed as this locality was ona lovely day in March, the sparrows, 
the boldest and most mischievous of feathered visitants, were chirping 
and plundering around, the swallows wantoned in the mid region of the 
air, and the larks, perhaps the only birds of this country that sing as they 
soar, Were springing into the clear blue sky, or wafted in music on the 
passing breeze.” 


Next for the moralist. The visiter is to think of a convict hulk 
in the first place. 


‘A shadow may pass over his heart, when he sees the black hulk of the 
compulsory exiles lying as dead, and as solitary, and unmanned, as if it 
were the lazaretto of an infected crew; but there is a deeper sympathy 
frequently to be imparted here. Too often exiles of another order, yet 
scarcely less constrained, may be seen gathering to the shore: daunted by 
the immoral inquisition of moonlight legislators, they abandon the green 
hills of their childhood, where they can no longer live innocent, industrious, 
and happy. ‘The repository of evils and calamities seems to have left them 
at the bottom, only the hope of a better fortune in a foreign land, but their 
hearts are in the homes of their aged parents. The signal-bell of the 
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breaker of the waves shoots like a pang upon their memories :—their sighs 
are responded to by the wild vociferations of their deserted relatives—the 
double track of their steamy impulse mingles into one foamy, waving, 
doubtful line. Evening succeeds, and the vessel and its crew are lost to 
the wild gazes of the bystanders. A world of waters is between them! It 
is sad to think how many of these fugitives might, by better treatment and 
more self-command, have become cultivators and capitalists in their own 
country, a genuine and estimable yeomanry. Jf they had the fortitude to 
forsake here the vices, which must equally retard their welfare elsewhere ; 
if they had changed their habits to honesty, industry, temperance, and 
obedience to the laws; if they had put on the new man, amidst their former 
evil associates ; if the proprictors of the soil encouraged them by their pre- 
sence, their sympathies, and their services; relieved them from the inter- 
position of oppressive agents, and the exaction of excessive rents, and 
encouraged them by beneficial tenures and adequate wages: ?fall and each 
would co-operate in measures of universal benevolence and improvement ; 
abjure the excitement of party politics, and those excessive triumphs of 
faction, that are alike destructive to the liberty of a people, and the happi- 
ness of a nation; how different would be the fortunes of those emigrants 


and their country!” 


‘The impotency and the inapplicability of these 7fs are charae- 
teristic and curious. Next view Mr. D’Alton in relation to natural 
sclence and mechanics. 


“* Some visiter of Kingstown, happily regardless of the pleasures of sen- 
sation, nay throw himself upon one of those rocks that give business to 
the eye of the geologist and the botanist, and even more philosophically 
engaged, may indulge in all the reflections that must crowd upon him, and 
the vehicles of literary communication that float upon them, the winged 
links of knowledge and affection which connect this ‘ultima Thule’ with 
the remotcst regions of the earth.” 


At Shanganah we find Mr. D’ Alton exhibiting a variety of accom- 
plishments in a short space, though speaking professedly and mainly 
as an antiquary. He says, there are here to be found— 


“The dichotomised ruin of a castle, once the residence of the Walshes ; 
and, in an adjoining field, a cromlech, resting upon three grey stones. It 
is pleasant, in the stilly evening, to hear the harplike tones of the beetle 
impelling itself from the covert of these relics of old times; but it is still 
nore grateful to sce cultivation and ornamental improvement covering the 
face of this once barren district—harvest thickly waving in the valley, and 
evergreen plantations stealing up all the surrounding hills.” 


And such are the staple commodities in which our county histo- 
rian deals, who professes to make his readers minutely acquainted 
with a province which necessarily possesses a paramount interest, 
uniting the heart and head of the Cinderella of the British domi- 
nions. Of the meagre, the copied, and the 1l-digested local, tradi 
tional, and biographical facts, upon which the writer here and there 
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stumbles, we extract two or three. And first of Lord Santry, who 
in 1758, 


‘«‘ Forfeited his rank by the murder of one of his own servants. He 
was, at the close of this year, indicted and convicted for the offence ; but 
his life was saved by a stratagem of his uncle, Sir Compton Domyille, who, 
being proprietor of Templeogue, from which Dublin was at that time 
exclusively supplied with water, when all interest and intercession failed, 
avowed his determination to withhold that necessary element, if the last 
sentence of the law were enforced against his nephew. The threat was 
effective, and the prisoner’s escape connived at. He subsequently died in 
Italy, whereupon Sir Compton succeeded to his estates.” 


But although this unhappy Lord died in Italy, there is in the 
graveyard of Santry, we are told, a large horizontal stone, “ carved 
with ancient sculpture and armorials, intended to mislead inquiry ” 
as to his fate, and place of decease. 

Certain literary notices are connected with Glasnevin—Swift, 
Addison, Parnell, Tickell, &c., being concerned. Among the facts 
and anecdotes alluded to, we find that the demesne of the last 
mentioned poet, who was secretary at his death to the Earl of 
Sutherland, is the site of the Botanic Gardens of the Royal Dublin 
Society. 


«The professor’s house, which contains the botanical lecture-room, and 
which was the residence of Tickell, happily, remains unchanged. The 
annual expense of supporting these gardens has been stated as varying 
from 15002. to 2000/. per annum, including salaries to the professor, su- 
perintendent, two assistants, twelve gardeners, six apprentices, rent, and 
casual expenditure for alterations, repairs, the purchase of plants, tools, 
&c. &c. There is not a scenein the vicinity of Dublin more instructively 
pleasing than this. Even he who is unlearned in the science of botany, 
must admire the beautiful arrangement of the grounds—the charming 
undulations—the fairy glens—the mounts—the rock works appropriately 
furnished—the ponds and their lovely aquatic occupants—the fountain— 
the river walk, terminating in that traditionally marked as Addison’s 
favourite, and where Tickell is said to have composed his ballad of * Collin 
and Lucy’—the clumps of venerable elms—the solemn rookery—the 
vistas of the city and the bay—and, above all, the monitory watch owers 
of that adjacent city of the dead, Prospect Cemetry. And well, indeed, 
may the visiter, who treads the mazes of its monuments, deem it a city of 
the dead. Already, though only open about four years, it is said to con- 
tain upwards of 16,000 bodies. It comprises nine British acres, hand- 
somely planted, and laid out with gravel walks.” 


In the cemetery which surrounds the church of Drumcondra, we 
are told that among the ignoble and the forgotten dead, there are: 


“ Some sacred relics in this home of the dead, of which an Irish bistorian 
cannot be unmindful. Here, in 1791, were deposited the remains of 
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Francis Grose, the antiquarian. He was the son of Mr. Francis Grose, 
of Richmond, the jeweller who fitted up the crown of George the Second, 
and died in 1769. The antiquarian was born in 1731, and early in life 
entered the Surry Militia, of which he became adjutant and paymaster. 
His extravagance, or rather improvidence, obliged him to resort to other 
pursuits ; and, commencing the ‘ Antiquities of England and Wales,’ and 
afterwards those of Scotland, he ultimately designed, in 1791, the illus- 
trations of Ireland, but died in the onset, in Dublin, of an apoplectic fit. 


It was to him, while engaged in his labours in Scotland, that Burns alluded 
in the well-known lines, 


‘A chiel’s amang you taking notes, 
And faith he’ll prent it.’”’ 


These are some of the most interesting and appropriate contents 
of the present ponderous volume. As to their novelty, the skill, or 
the toil required in collecting them, our readers will judge. But 
perhaps the dignitaries of the church, the Archbishops of Dublin, 
offer a more congenial and happy theme for the pen of our author : 
perhaps he is an expert and spirited chronologist, a passionate col- 
lector of biographical anecdotes, a delineator of periodical manners, 
an erudite annotator, or a quaint but exquisite portrait painter. No 
such thing ; for the ‘‘ Memoirs” are singularly imperfect, while they 
are more barren of those high and noisy flights which are ludicrous 
on account of their individuality or nationality, that distinguished 
the weighty history. It would have afforded considerable relief had 
we sometimes met with those flashes of Irish humour, or the striking 
readiness of remark which so often overflow in the conversations and 
the writings of Mr. D’Alton’s countrymen. But he is serious and 


sentimental rather than joyous or naturally witty, while the Arch- 


bishops seem never to have presented a green or starting point from 
which to take a hazardous and irregular flight. These Memoirs are, 
in fact, forced, and being constructed of the driest materials are 
unable to stand of themselves. I*or elegant proppings to them, or 
rich connecting links from the author’s own brain, the reader will 
look without finding what he seeks, therefore the whole mass will 
be unenduring. In short, not to speak of our author’s literary style, 
he is a servile, poor and bad compiler. Nay, even as a compiler he 
seems from some notion as to his competency to have been distrusted, 


even before his present failure was actually demonstrated ; for he 
says, 


“ The brevity of these Memoirs, in reference to the later archbishops, 
is not to be attributed to any neglect or omission of their compiler, in ap- 
plying, both by public advertisement, and by private letters, for fuller and 
authentic materials: and, he confidently hoped, that the magnitude of the 
undertaking in which he was engaged, with a devotion of his time, his 
researches, and his money, would be cheerfully responded to by every 
competent authority. In the above instance, however, his expectations 
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were utterly extinguished, and, with the single exception of Mr. Cobbe, 
of New Bridge, the individuals applied to either refused to answer, or, as 
in the instance of one other more intimately connected with a memoir, 


absolutely refused to communicate what he could not but have well 
known.” 


Again. 


« All endeavours, to obtain for this work any authentic or satisfactory 
particulars of the life of Doctor Whateley, having utterly failed, even in 
quarters where a refusal could least be expected, the following notice 


must be considered rather a catalogue of his grace’s literary productions, 
than a memoir of his life.” 


Why then publish such a lifeless mass at all, or why should we 
fill our pages with more specimens? Accordingly, after these con- 
fessions and the above extracts, we are authorized to dismiss Mr. 
D’ Alton, perfectly persuaded that he is neither a biographer nor an 


historian that will detain the world’s ear for any considerable length 
of time. 





Arr. IV.—The Remains of the late Viscount Royston, with a Memoir of 
his Life. By the Rev. H. Perys, B. D. London: Murray. 1838. 


Lorp Royston perished by shipwreck near Memel thirty years 
ago, while but a young man who promised not only to add celebrity 
to the Hardwicke family name, but to be an ornament to his country. 
These remains afford sufficient evidence to show that elegance of 
taste, and amiability of disposition distinguished him, rather than 
any extraordinary endowments. ‘They consist of letters written to 
his family during a tour through Denmark, Sweden, and Russia, 
and thence to the Caucasus and Persia, undertaken in 1806, the 
Continent at that period being closed against thesonsof Britain. Be- 
sides these interesting documents, though not containing much that 
is now novel, we have some occasional verses, and a translation of 
‘*‘ Cassandra”’ from the Greek of Lycophron, which, though written 
at an age that would fix it as a college exercise, deserves the admi- 
ration of scholars, on account of the beauty and fidelity with which 
one of the most difficult poems to be found in the classical language 
of Greece has been turned into English. The author of the 
Memoir in his rather too high estimate of an associate of his 
youth, asserts that the young nobleman possessed a knowledge of 
history and mythology, a profundity of thought, and a combination 
of taste and Jearning, altogether astonishing in one of his years. 
He appears to have been much given to retirement and to those pur- 
suits and reflections that confer polish, and fit a man to be a choice 
companion and a sensible observer of human Jife under every variety 
of circumstances. Mr. Pepys says, when he was a boy of eleven 
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years old at Harrow, he was rarely seen in the cricket-field or at 
football, The same abstinence marked his conduct at the University 
of Cambridge, his taste and a very retentive memory enabling 
him to become acquainted with a number of languages and to 
lay up in store knowledge, though not of the abstruser sciences, that 
would in future be found more valuable than eminent skill in juvenile 
sports, or proficiency in the lighter studies which young men gene- 
rally choose. Our few extracts will sufficiently exhibit his character 
and talents. First, we copy portions of a letter addressed to his 
father, the Earl of Hardwicke, from St. Petersburgh, dated Jan. 
16, 1807, New Style. After stating that he proposes to give a 
detailed account of the preceding part of his northern tour, the nar- 
rative proceeds thus,— 


** To begin, ab ovo, I purchased two sledges covered with a tilt, which I 
furnished with a mattress. These I stocked with frozen meat, Madeira, 
brandy, and a largé saucepan. I dressed myself in flannel from head to 
foot, over that put on my ordinary clothes—over my boots I tied fur shoes 
of considerable size, and over these I drew a pair of fur boots of tremen- 
dous magnitude. I covered my head, with the exception of only my nose 
and eyes, with a cap of blue Astrachan wool; | wrapped myself in a flowing 
suble pelisse, and over all threw a most ample bear’s-skin.”’ 


Thus equipped, he made for Archangel on the 5th of December ; 
and there being no accommodation between Petersburgh, the place 
from, which he started in this guise described, and the point of his 
destination, excepting the houses of the peasantry, favourable oppor- 
tunities occurred for observing the manners of this particular class. 
Here are somé clearly expressed, and we have no doubt accurately 
described circumstances :— 


** The whole family live in one room, and at first it is difficult to support 
the suffocating heat and smell; nor do the number of cockroaches, which 
swarm in these wooden huts, at all contribute to increase the comfort of the 
traveller. ‘The dirt is, as may be supposed, excessive. ‘The table alone is 
kept scrupulously clean, which circumstance I should imagine rather to be 
the remains of some ancient superstition than any attachment to cleanli- 
ness. ‘Their baths seem to form an exception ; these generally consist ofa 
small detached building, and the vapour is produced by throwing water on 
red-hot stones, exactly in the manner which Herodotus describes to be 
practised by their Scythian ancestors. After a most profuse perspiration, 
the body is rubbed with birch twigs dipped in lather. I have frequently 
seen them sally out and roll in the snow. Both sexes use the bath at the 
same time without any separation, or any idea of indecorum. In general 
the people are exceedingly civil, hospitable, cheerful, and intelligent, exces- 
sively addicted to spirits, quarrelsome amongst themselves, and very well 
inclined to cheat and overreach any person with whom they have dealings. 
They are more like the common Irish than any description of men I have 
seen. Peter the Great has by no weans succeeded in forcing them to 
abandon their beards and ancient customs, to which they adhere with the 
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most scrupulous attention. In the corner of every room is a picture of a 
saint, sometimes of five orsix, generally painted upon a gold ground, some- 
times with no colour but on the face and hands, the remainder being of 
embossed silver; for, if a common Russian acquires a little money, it never 
enters into his head to improve his house; the use he makes of it is to 
adorn the shrine of his saint, and to buy a necklace of pearls for his wife. 


The dress of the women is very extraordinary, and sometimes by no means 


deficient in beauty. ‘Till marriage they wear their hair in a long tress tied 
with bows of ribands,” 


At the distance of some hundred miles from Petersburgh, Lord 
Royston himself became an object of much curiosity to the peasan- 
try, his dress, his mode of eating, &c. attracting crowds. They 
seem also to have evinced a sufficient degree and minuteness of 
anxiety to know the country to which he belonged, the motives 
which he had in view as a traveller, and where he was going, Their 
mode of salutation on taking leave was, “May you be happy, 
lather,” a name as singularly applied on many occasions, as the term 
Boy is by the Irish; for be the person old or young he is addressed 
as a parent. Young men, however, of nearly equal ages, designate 
one another by the kindly. term brother. 

In every house there seems to be the image of some saint which 
is devoutly regarded. Some heretics make use of three ; and if we 
are to judge of heartfelt religion by the number of dazzling churches 
which appear in towns that otherwise present a most wretched aspect, 
the Russians must be a holy people. At Kargossol we are told, 


“ At this latter place I expected to find a magnificent city, for, from a 
distance, | counted nineteen churches, most of which had five domes, of 
which the central, by much the largest, is symbolical of Christ, the others 
represent the evangelists. These domes are either gilt, covered with cop- 
per, or painted in the most gaudy colours, and make a most extraordinary 
appearance. ‘hey are supported upon a very small base, so that the 
spheroid is almost complete, which circumstance gives them the appearance 
of balloons. Upon entering the town I was surprised to find that the num- 
ber of churches almost equals that of the houses. Early on Monday morn- 
ing, | arrived at Cholmogori, where there is nothing remarkable but a 
convent and church of singular architecture, situated picturesquely upon 
the banks of the magnificent Dwina. ‘This convent was, for many years, 
the prison of the Prince of Brunswick and the Regent Anne. I continued 
my route along the ice of the river, for about seventy versts, and, owing to 
some unexpected obstacles, did not arrive at Archangel till five in the 
morning; I immediately knocked at a door, which proved to belong to a 
Russian merchant, and requested to be taken in for the remainder “of the 
night. He consented, and got up to let me in. ‘I'he thermometer was at 
twenty-four of Reaumur, or fifty-four degrees of Fahrenheit below freezing 
point. ‘lhe north-east wind blew with great violence, and both my hands 
and left foot were frozen. P.wuwells had a foot frozen. After they were 
recovered by rubbing them with snow, the sensation and appearance was 
similar to that of a violent scald.” 
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Lord Royston found the people at Archangel exceedingly hospi- 
table. The.Archbishop spoke Latin fluently, and appeared to have 
read a good deal. Yet strange to say, he did not know whether the 
Samoyedes of his diocese were Pagans or Christians. His Lordship, 


however, did not long remain entirely ignorant on this subject. He 
says,— 


** We found our Samoyedes upon the Arctic circle, in a vast plain of snow, 
just striking their tents to move to another spot. They had a prodigious 
number of sledges to carry their provision, their tents, their kettles, and 
themselves. Their tents, as well as their clothes, are composed entirely of 
rein-deer skins. [ bought a complete suit of clothes, including a pair of 
snow shoes six feet long. They first draw on a pair of stockings with the 
fur outside. Over their bodies they have askin, which is made like a shirt, 
and which, including their gloves, is of one piece; this has the hair or fur 
inside. Over this they throw another skin exactly similar, excepting that 
the hair is outside, and that it has a cap attached to it; and thus equipped 
they will sleep in the snow in a cold more than sufficient to congeal mer- 
cury. I was obliged to adopt part of their dress, at least their boots and 
stockings, a measure for which I afterwards applauded myself. Some of 
them are very rich, possessing two or three thousand rein-deer ; and, setting 
aside that they are under the protection of the Russian government, which 
meddles very little with them, their government among themselves is 
entirely patriarchal. Their religion is Paganism, but I did not see any of 
their idols. Not the smallest attempt is ever made to convert them or the 
other Pagan and Mahometan subjects of theempire. Even the worshippers 
of the Dalai Lama go on chewing their unsavoury incense without any 
molestation whatsoever; for the Russian government is so well aware of 
its complete dominion over the bodies of men, that it leaves every man to 
take care of his own soul. ‘I'he day was about half an hour long, for we 
were passed the solstice, and the sun at twelve o’cluck caused the snow to 
assume the brightest ruse colour. After he had set, the twilight and the 
reflection of the snow lighted us back to Mezen, whither our deer took us 
at a good brisk trot. Unfortunately, I was able to make very few inquiries 
of the Samoyedes, owing to the circumstance of my Russian guide being 
almost ignorant of their language. I was disappointed, too, in my endea- 
vours to procure a woman’s dress, which is more ornamented than the 
men’s, hung round with animals’ tails, and slips of blue and red cloth, 
not to mention iron chains and circles of brass. I left word, however, at 
Archangel, that one should be sent to me.” 


On his Lordship’s return to Archangel the cold had increased to 
such a pitch that a bottle of brandy was frozen under his pillow, and 
his hashed veal had to be cut up with an axe. 


The Volga, which he descended, among other things is connected 
with the following notices :— 


“ At a village to the south of Simbirsk (of which suffice it to say that it 
is an inconsiderable town), we were detained a whole day by a gale of wind ; 
the people absolutely denied that they had anything to sell, which, as we 
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were out of provisions, gave us the prospect of starving till we arrived at 
another. At last an old woman ventured on board with some fowls, we 
paid her what she asked for them (about three-pence a-piece), and, in the 
course of half an hour, all the inhabitants of the village brought fowls, fish, 
sheep, &c. sufficient to stock our boat. For the sheep we gave about half- 
a-crown for each. We hailed a fishing-boat, but the men denied that they 
had caught anything until a Tartar called out in his own language to our 
Tartar interpreter and told him where they were concealed ; we imme- 
diately presented our double-barrelled guns, and having compelled a delivery, 
requested them to set their own price on our capture—a demand which not 
a little astonished and pleased them. ‘The number of fish, of all species, 
which inhabit the Volga, is amazing; but the superstitious prejudices of 
the Russian peasants prevent their making use of several sorts. Having 
many more than I could consume, of a sort which resembles the chad, I 
offered them to our boat’s crew; they refused them, alleging as a reason 
that all those fish were insane and swam round and round, and that if they 
eat them they would become insane too; in consequence vast numbers of 
them are sold, at very low prices, to the Tartars, Calmoucs, Cussacs, 
T’chouasses, Mordouans, and German colonists who inhabit the banks, and 
who profit by the ignorance of their neighbours. Pigeons they also 
refused, from some religious idea; and to hares, also, for some reasons or 
other, they had an equal aversion.” 


Lord Royston in the course of his tour, visited some places that 
have been seldom resorted to by modern European travellers, such 
as the Tartar deserts, the shores of the Caspian and Baku, and the 
Guebre fire-worshippers. Our last extract regards these remarkable 
devotees, and exhibits the writer fairly and advantageously. 


“TY rode on to the peninsula of Afskaron, to see the everlasting fire ; 
about which I was the more curious, as Olearius, who, however, did not see 
it himself, asserts that the worship of the Guebres no longer subsisted, and 
the relation in Hanway is not taken from an eye-witness. About five or 
six miles from the sources of naphtha (that is, from the principal sources, 
for there is a well of white naphtha much nearer), there is a spot of ground, 
of pretty considerable extent, of such a nature, that, if a hole is dug in it, or 
the first coat of earth removed, and fire applied, the vapour which issues 
forth burns with great intensity, and continues to do so, till it is extinguished 
by some violent storm. The heat is sufficient to calcine lime-stone, and 
the peasants burn their lime in no other manner. About the centre of this 
spot is a large quadrangular building of stone, built round a court, in the 
centre of which is a perfurated tumulus, from the top of which blazes up 
the everlasting fire, surrounded by smaller fires of the same nature, The 
building is divided into cells, each with a separate entrance, designed for 
the accommodation of worshippers; on each door was a tablet with an in- 
scription, in characters of whith I am ignorant; one of them seemed to have 
a translation, of which the characters were Persian; but the language was 
neither Persian, Arabic, nor Turkish, and, therefore, most probably modern 
Hindostanee. I went into one of the cells, which was inhabited; a small 
platform of earth was raised on each side, perforated, and a tube intro- 
duced ; one of these is always kept burning, according to the direction of 
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the wind. The first Zerdusht forbad to raise temples or enclose the sacred 
fire, asserting it to be impious to confine the image of the deity, but the 
second raised altars and temples. I asked the inhabitant of the cell what 
was hiscountry? He said he was a Hindoo (I presume a Parsee, from the 
frontiers of India), and that the building was erected entirely at the expense 
of the Hindoos. [ asked for what purpose he came thither? He replied, 
without hesitation, ‘To worship that fire ;’ and said that persons were sent 
from India to relieve each other in the employment of tending the ever- 
lasting flame, and that he, and his companions, were then waiting to be 
relieved. I observed a great pile of fuel, for they esteem the other fire too 
pure for culinary purposes. ‘Ihe quadrangle contains a well of fresh water. 
If the vapour which issues from the earth is collected in bladders and car- 
ried to a distance, it remains equally inflammable, and, from its burning 
with a red flame, [ conclude it to be carbonated hydrogen gas : now, though 
carbon and hydrogen are contained in naphtha, | know of no way in which 
naphtha could be decomposed in such a manner as to set the gas free. The 
sources are at some distance, the soil is not bituminous but calcareous, and 
the only smell is a faint odour of Harrowgate water, which. shews the 
presence of a small quantity of sulphurated hydrogen, blended with the car- 
bonated. Ido not believe the naphtha to be an agent in producing the 
phenomenon. I remained four days at Baku, exclusive of those on which I 
arrived and departed ; and then set off across the desert to Shamachce.” 





Art. V.—Correspondence of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. Edited 
by the Executors of his son Jonn, Eart or Cuatnam. Vol. 1. Lon- 
don: Murray. 1838. 


Tis Correspondence of the idol of the British people is appropri- 
ately dedicated to the “ British Public” by his Great-grandsons, 
“ to illustrate an eventful period of England’s story, and to develope 
the character of an heroic statesman.” The volume commences 
with the year 1741, when William Pitt was thirty-three years of 
age, and extends into 1759. In the interval he had successively 
filled various official situations, had become Secretary of State, and 
had put England upon that basis of power and career of action 
that was to elevate her to the highest pitch of renown and glory. 

To refresh our readers’ memories, and to afford them the benefit 
of a skeleton map in which to set down readily and satisfactorily 
facts, dates, or extracts which are afterwards to be noticed, we shall 
just glance at Lord Chatham’s history. | 

William Pitt was born in 1708. He was the younger son of a 
Cornish gentleman ; was educated at Eton and Oxford ; obtained 
on leaving the University a cornetcy in the Blues ; took his seat in 
Parliament for Old Sarum in 1735. On account of his formidable 
opposition, which his commanding abilities and eloquence speedily 
exerted, Sir Robert Walpole deprived him of his military commis- 
sion, one of those blind steps and paltry pieces of tyranny which are 
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the appointed forerunners, and sometimes apparent causes of vast and 
glorious effects. 

Having been forced to bid adieu to the army, he was appointed 
Groom of the Bedchamber to the Prince of Wales. We have 
already alluded to the subordinate offices which he filled. In De- 
cember 1756, he kissed hands as Secretary of State, but was com- 
manded to resign in the following April: for, not to speak of the 
covert dislike which the aristocracy generally bore him, on account 
of his immense real superiority, and comparatively obscure birth as 
well as narrow fortune, the King was from some cause personally 
hostile to him. But so much the more boldly did he throw himself 
upon the intelligence and advocate the cause of the people. Nor 
were they slow to respond generously to his magnanimity and to own 
his patriotic exertions, so that there was no alternative but to rede- 
liver the seals of office to him again, which was done in June. From 
this moment and during the whole of his future power as a member 
of the cabinet, or at its head, he infused into Government his ad- 
ministrative genius, while he filled the nation and the world with his 
name. 

In 1766, Mr. Pitt was created Earl of Chatham. But he had 
ever been a martyr to the gout ; so that after a dreadful attack in 
the following year, which continued for several months, he remained 
at the head of the Government, only because his sovereign assured 
him that his name alone was suflicient to give it stability. He 
resigned in October, 1768, and never afterwards took office, although 
he continued to take a deep interest in the disputes between England 
aud her American Colonies. ‘The whole world knows the particu- 
lars of Lord Chatham’s. last appearance in the Senate, when he 
sank under a gigantic exertion, and received his death warrant. He 
died in May 1773. 

Mr. Pitt married, in 1754, Hester, only daughter of Richard 
Grenville, of Walton, Esq., and of Hester, Countess Temple. They 
had five children, three sons and two daughters: William was the 
second son. 

It is hardly necessary to utter a word about the character of Lord 
Chatham as a patriot or a statesman. In regard to the former as 
well as the latter he presented a wonderful contrast to those weak, 
knavish, gaudy, or intriguing and worthless men, who from the days 
of the Commonwealth had lain heavy upon, or distracted the em- 
pire, till it was brought to the verge of ruin and despair. But the 
man arose who was imbued with the power and the pure good will 
to restore his country, and to render her pre-eminent among 
nations ; a man whose private and social life exhibited as grand a 
Spectacle and theme of national boast, as his diplomacy was direct 
and bold, his political course undeviating and resistless, or as his 
eloquence was convincing and vehement. He stood in every capa- 
city erect, and towered above all. His was the simplicity of true 
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sublimity, his was the sternness of Roman dignity, his were the 
bursts of godlike wisdom or mighty passion, indignant, arousing, 
and melting by turns to the consternation, the discomfiture, or the 
admiration of all. His deeds were but an embodiment of his words, 
as foreign or domestic foes suddenly learned ; and both were but 
transcripts of his nature, which combined in its very texture, 
strengthened by assiduous training, the elements of a lofty philoso- 
phy and a fiery genius: let us add, the whole having a most ob- 
vious and practical force, which inspired other men with kindred 
feelings and qualities. 

Of such a man the world can never learn too much; and since 
there is no species of evidence, no form of literary records which so 
faithfully declares principles and sentiments as those which private 
and confidential correspondence and other secret and unpremeditated 
documents convey, when the writer unbosoms himself, or, as it 
were, holds converse with his own heart, we have looked with anxiety 
and no small degree of expectation to the appearance of the present 
work. It must be admitted, however, that anticipation in such a 
case is exceedingly apt to be unreasonably great. Everything is 
measured by what one has before heard of the subject, by what has 
already given it a transcendant eminence in the estimation. Partly 
on this account the volume before us will occasion disappointment. 
Besides, one regrets extremely that there should be none of Mr. 
Pitt’s letters in this collection prior to his thirty-third year, and that 
for the ensuing years they should be so few. And what is not less 
to be regretted, we here find but little that can introduce us to his 
fire-side, to the bosom of his family, to his conjugal, parental, and 
everyday life, when unmarked and conscious of being unmarked by 
the public. Some precious glimpses we receive, to be sure, even of 
home and ordinary scenes ; but seeing that it is almost solely from 
his senatorial displays and his political career that the world has 
arrived at such a lofty estimate of his character, it is natural to long 
for a sight of him ina sphere where many shining and even many 
majestic personages have been beheld not otherwise than tame, 
dull, disagreeable, or in some less questionable shape. Of course 
we cannot pronounce an opinion upon any but the first volume. 

In spite, however, of all these defects, this volume deserves to be 
warmly welcomed and highly prized ; for though its contents were 
entirely confined to matters of state, to party politics and struggles, 
and to the public deeds and characters of personages who have 
stood in high places and wielded the destinies of nations, it would 
be entitled to deep consideration and to obtain a piace in every his- 
torical library. Independent of the view which we here obtain of 
bygone times merely as a matter of curiosity, in the annals of Eng- 
land, some questions are mooted which have not yet been set at 
rest, and others soived which are fraught with emphatic lessons for 
present and future instruction. But we must no longer refrain from 
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presenting some specimens ; and as the political letters must be 
considered the feature of the volume, to a few of these we first direct 
attention. 

Among the first of the purely political documents, or, at least, 
those which let the reader behold some of the tortuous and mean 
doings behind the curtain, the chase after coronets, ribbons, garters, 
and the like, occur letters concerning the disgraceful quarrels and 
suspicious between the Duke of Newcastle and his brother Henry 
Pelham. During these fraternal altercations Mr. Pitt acted, on 
some occasions, it appears, as a conciliator and mediator. Our 
readers will at once call to recollection certain historical particulars 
connected with the Duke's cabinet, the Spanish treaty, &c., as in- 
separable from these squabbles. We quote one of the letters here- 
with connected. 


“THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE TO MR. PITT. 
“ Dear Sir, * Claremont, November 17, 1750. 

“ Your goodness to me encourages me to give you the trouble of reading 
a voluminous correspondence; at the sametime that it convinces me, I may 
do it with the utmost security. You will see by the particulars in the in- 
closed letters, how hard my fate is. I think it is impossible for one brother 
to write more truly through heart and soul to another than I do, and that 
in the most affectionate manner; no single circumstance concealed, or any 
forced construction put upon any part of my intelligence. Of what nature 
are the answers, you will now be able to judge. There are two things, I 
think plain: first, that the notion of removing the Duke of Bedford came 
originally and solely from the King, without any condition or restriction of 
his Grace’s consent to take any other place, and at first, without even the 
condition of the consent of the Council, which was added afterwards. 
Secondly, that my good brother was always affraid lest it should take place, 
even though both the King and the Duke of Bedford should agree to it. 
and yet I am so unhappy, that his Majesty now is pleased to say he never 
meant anything further than that the Duke of Bedford should exchange his 
employment, if it was agreeable to him, and not otherwise, and my brother 
now affirms he wishes the exchange upon that condition. 

‘“T have in these letters sufficiently showed him the terrible situation I 
should be left in. ‘That at least, 1 think, should have made him more 
cautious ; but the bait was too strong to be lost, and the opportunity too 
good to be neglected. The thing is over, and I am every hour more con- 
vinced that it is impossible for me to stay with ease and reputation, much 
less with credit andinfluence. I shall take an opportunity of talking to the 
King ; after that, upon full consultation with you and my Lord Chancellor, 
I must take my resolution. There are many things in these letters that 
concern third persons whom I love and honour. I am sure that part also 
1s safe with you; I show you the whole, because I will conceal nothing, 
that you may judge the better what advice to give to him, who, you see is 
Without reserve. ° 


‘ Dear Sir, 
* Most sincerely and affectionately yours, 
*“ Ho~tes NEwcast.e.” 
VOL. In. (1858.) no. 1. D 
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The Duke was excessively fond of power; and although he 
threatened to resign he kept his place. All private intercourse, 
however, it is said, was suspended between the brothers. 

We have already alluded to the notorious fact that the King ex- 
ceedingly disliked, we may say, hated Pitt ; and one cannot but 
lament to find the great statesman writhing and querulously ex- 
pressing himself in consequence of the neglect and despite he 
experienced during the intrigues and manceuvring that imme- 
diately succeeded the death of Mr. Pelham. The following letter is 
addressed to the Chancellor, the Earl of Hardwicke. 


*‘ It is very kind and generous in your Lordship to suggest a ray of dis- 
tant, general hope to a man you see despairing, and to turn his view for- 
ward from the present scene to a future. But, my lord, after having set out 
under suggestions of this general hope ten years ago, and bearing long a 
load of obloquy for supporting the King’s measures, and never obtaining in 
recompence the smallest remission of that displeasure I vainly laboured to 
soften, all ardour for public business is really extinguished in my mind, 
and I am totally deprived of all consideration by which alone I could have 
been of any use. ‘The weight of irremoveable royal displeasure is a load 
too great to move under: it must crush any man; it has sunk and broke 
me. I succumb; and wish for nothing but a decent and innocent retreat, 
wherein I may no longer, by continuing in the public stream of promotion, 
for ever stick fast aground, and afford to the world the ridiculous spectacle 
of being passed by every boat that navigates the same river. To speak 
without a figure, I will presume upon your Lordship’s great goodness to 
me, to tell my utmost wish :—it is, that a retreat, not void of advantage, or 
derogatory to the rank of the office I hold, might, as scon as practicable, 
be opened to me. In this view, I take the liberty to recommend myself to 
your Lordship’s friendship, as I have done to the Duke of Newcastle’s. 
Out of his Grace’s immediate province accommodations of this kind arise, 
and to your joint protection, and to that only, I wish to owe the future 
satisfaction of my life. 

‘‘T see with the greatest pleasure, the regard that has been had to Sir 
George Lyttelton and Mr. George Grenville. Every good done to them 
will be, at all times, as done to me. I am at the same time persuaded that 
nothing could be more advantageous tothe system. Sir George Lyttelton 
has great abilities for set debates, and solemn questions: Mr. Grenville is 
universally able in the whole business of the House, and, after Mr. Mur- 
ray and Mr. Fox, is certainly one of the very best parliament men in the 
House. 

‘ 1 am now to ask a thousand most humble pardons of your Lordship for 
the length, and, I fear, still more for the matter, of this letter. If I am not 
quite unreasonable, your Lordship’s equity and candour will acquit me: if 
I am so unfortunate as to appear otherwise, where it is my ambition not to 
be thought wrong, I] hope your Lordship’s generosity and humanity will 
notwithstanding pardon failings that flow from no ill principle, and that 
never can shake my unalterable wishes for the quict and security of govern- 
ment. I rejoice in your Lordship’s recovery from your late indisposition, 
and am, my Lord, &c. W. Pir.” 
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In certain Remarks “ in the hand-writing of Mr. Pitt,” referring 
to the intrigues, embarrassments, the royal dislike, and the des- 
pondency alluded to above, we find the great statesman still stoop- 
ing, as if crushed, and doing himself injustice. In charity, we are 
bound to suppose that his constitutional malady, and the periodic 
exhaustion of spirit which may reasonably be presumed to have 


accompanied the intense and protracted bodily pain, were at such 
times assailing him. He writes, 


‘If Mr. Fox should be treated with by the Duke of Newcastle, what 
must be our situation? He must either close with the offers made him, to 
our prejudice, or demand that satisfaction should be made to us; that is, 
in effect, treat for us. If he takes the first part, that of dropping us ; pos- 
sessed as he is of the Duke, pushed and supported by Lord Granville, 
reconciled with and assisted by Stone, favoured by Lady Yarmouth, and 
liked and trusted by the King, we shall be left without a remedy. If he 
takes the other honourable part, that of treating for us; we are thereby 
reduced to a very inferior situation in point of figure, and entangled inex- 
tricably by such an obligation (no matter for the motives of his seeming 
generosity ) not only for the present, but embarked in his bottom, in all ap- 
pearance, for times to come. 

“Is not some remedy to be thought of against so disadvantageous, mor- 
tifying, and dangerous a situation? May not that remedy be to resolve to 
talk for ourselves, and endeavour to bring things to some explanation, 
before the above-mentioned conjuncture is actually come upon us? Is not 
the sort of overture, made through Mr. Walpole, a sufficient and natural 
foundation for some conversation, in which I might avail myself of the dis- 
positions intimated in my favour ?—take them for sincere and real, and 
ground on them a desire that, at least, my state with the King might be 
brought to an explicit point ?—that 1 could no longer remain in the dark, 
concerning a thing upon which all my conduct ought in reason to turn ?— 
that, if lam so unhappy as to lie under his Majesty’s irremoveable dis- 
pleasure, and an unalterable determination, in consequence of it, that I am 
at no time and in no exigency, to be suffered to have the honour to be 
admitted to the closet; that, at least, I might humbly hope to hear the 
grounds of his Majesty’s so deep rooted aversion ?—whether it grows out 
of an opinion that my services would be useless there, in which his Majesty 
would but do me right; or from impressions on the Royal mind, infinitely 
more mortifying to me, namely, that I am not worthy to be trusted there, in 
which I am willing to flatter myself his Majesty would have been misled to 
do me some wrong. Whichever the fatal cause of my depression may be, 
is it not reasonable, just, and necessary, that I should know it, in order that 
I may no longer look towards impossible things, perhaps continue to do 
Injustice in my thoughts to endeavours in my favour that may have been 
sincere though fruitless, and waste my life under a delusion that must 
prove fatal to the little credit I may still be fortunate enough to have to 
manage with the world ? 

“If I have flattered myself in vain with the hopes the Royal mind must 
relent,—when the hard, irrevocable decree, together with the ground of it 
is known to me, I may take my final part as reason will warrant, according 
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to the necessity imposed on me. | shall then be enabled, upon certainty 
and knowledge, to determine either for acquiesceuce as I am, or resistance 
of what I hope I don’t deserve, or for a retreat from both.” 


But it was far more congenial to Pitt to tower and triumph than 
to stoop ; and indeed it only required a sufficient degree of down- 
bearing to produce a tremendous rebound, and a formidable oppo- 
sition to inspirit him to pursue his resistless career. But before 
presenting some evidences of these gigantic attributes, let us have 
one other specimen of cabinet-manufacturing. We need not quote 


the whole of the letter. 


*« EARL TEMPLE TO MR. PITT. 
* Tuesday night, (November 9, 1756.) 
‘“ My pear Pirt, 

“ At my return here I found Sir Richard and Jemmy waiting for me to 
inform me of a very disagreeable scene which had passed the preceding dav, 
betwixt them and the ‘Townshends, in which Charles was a principal actor, 
which ended, however, very peaceably, and promises to go on still better, 
provided the place of cofferer can be procured for Charles. ‘This is now 
made by them (the Townshends) a sine gud non, and reclaimed as a pro- 
mise, the breach of which is to be deemed a violation of our private honour, 
There is great discontent, too, hanging about the friends, real or pretended, 
of Lord Pulteney, under an idea that he is very ill used, if not taken care 
of in this arrangement. If the cofferer’s place can be obtained, the Towns- 
hends are to be most friendly, &c. 

‘Under these impressions, I immediately went to the Duke of Devon- 
shire, and stated these parts to him in their full strength, and in such a 
manner as did not in the least seem to hurthim. He dreads the attempt of 
removing the Duke of Leeds, &c., but will send for Duplin in the morning, 
and try with him and by him, to arrange something that may answer our 
purpose, if possible. He told me that this morning the Duke of Newcastle 
had been in with the King a considerable time; that the Duke of Devon- 
shire found the King ruffled; that he had only patieuce to cast his eye over 
one page of the Duke of Devonshire’s list; that he objected, in the 
strongest manner, to the promotion of Potter, as a thing unheard of at the 
first step in his service, &c. 

** Ellis the King will not make secretary of war, preferring Barrington ; 
consequently, there is no vacancy for Potter, but by a new destination of 
one of the glorious triumvirate, The Jewel-oftice is opened by Lord 
Breadalbane’s going to chief justice-in-eyre. Sir Richard Lyttelton’s name 
stands for that; but Sir Richard does not like it by any means, as it is not 
a place of particular dignity, nor of much profit. Lord Bateman and Dick 
Edgcumbhe, the two staves ; upon which I offered to Sir Richard to renew 
his pretensions to comptroller; but that he declines, from an impossibility 
of going through the courtly attendance.” 


We shall not trace more closely than we havealready donein outline 
the brilliant career of Pitt, but only observe, that from the moment 
that the state of affairs and the voice of the people obliged the 
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King to re-appoint to the Secretaryship the only man that could 
save the country, the era commenced which has justly been called 
the period of Mr. Pitt’s Administration. He now became not only 
the presiding spirit but the soul of the British counsels, inspiring 
at the same time the whole country in a similar manner, but he 
conciliated the good will of the King, and curbed the efforts of the 
house of Bourbon. In a note the editors have copied the picture of 
the state of affairs at the time of the re-appointment, as contained 
in a letter of the Earl of Chesterfield, which we transcribe. The 
writer says, ‘* Whoever is in, or whoever is out, I am sure we are 
undone, both at home and abroad; at home, by our increasing 
debt and expences; abroad, by our ill-luck and incapacity. The 
king of Prussia, the only ally we had in the world, is now, [I fear, 
hors de combat. Hanover I look upon to be, by this time, in the 
same situation with Saxony ; the fatal consequences of which are but 
too obvious. The French are masters to do what they please in 
America. We are no longer a nation. I never saw so dreadful 
a prospect.” 

In proof of the rebound which Pitt was capable and ever ready 
to make, and of his trinmph over difficulties and enemies, uncon- 
tradicted history need alone be appealed to; but one or two short 
passages picked from many in the present Correspondence and the 
Notes appended, possess a striking, an amusing, and a most cha- 
racteristic quality. In reference to the changes and manceuvring 
which took place after Henry Pelham’s death, Dodington, in his 
Diary, has recorded the following particulars :— 


“* May 9, 1755. Mr. Pitt came to Lord Hillsborough’s, where was Mr. 
Fox, who, stepping aside, and Mr. Pitt thinking he was gone, the latter 
declared to Lord Hillsborough, that all connection between him and Mr. 
Fox was over—that the ground was altered—that Fox was of the cabinet 
aud regent—that he would be second to nobody, &c. Mr. Fox rejoining 
the company, Mr. Pitt, being heated, said the same and more to him ; that 
if Fox succeeded, and so made way for him, he would not accept the seals 
of secretary from him, for that would be owning an obligation and supe- 
rlority, which he would never acknowledge: he would owe nothing but to 
himself. Mr. Fox asked him, what would put them upon the same ground? 
to which Pitt replied, a winter in the cabinet, and a summer’s regency, 
Pitt talked the same over again to Lord Hillsborough, who endeavoured to 
soften matters; but Pitt was unalterable, and desired him, as a friend, to 
take an opportunity of telling Mr. Fox that he wished there might he no 
further conversation between them on the subject; that he esteemed Mr. 
Fox, but that all connection with him was at an end.’” 


The Earl of Exeter, who, in 1757-8, was Lord-Lieutenent of the 
county of Rutland, writes to Pitt in the following terms, and 
received the succeeding answer :— 
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‘Sir, 

“Since you seem determined not to give me admittance into your house, 
I must have recourse to this method of acquainting you with my business. 
It was to have known from your own mouth, why the Rutland militia were 
ordered to march, after I had requested they might not, and you had 
assured me they should not; at the same time promising they should be 
embodied, to prevent their ’listing into the regulars. 

‘** Depending on this assurance, I have informed the officers and men, 
that they were not to march at this unseasonable time of the year, but to 
perfect themselves in their exercise against the summer; and by relying on 
your word, I have broke mine to the whole country. 

** As your time is so much taken up, I must desire you will order Mr. 
Wood to send me word why I have been deceived. Iam 

“ Your humble servant, 


‘* EXETER, 
“ Bristol is near two hundred miles from Rutland.” 
“MR. PITT TO THE EARL OF EXETER. 
“ (From a draught in Mr. Pitt’s hand-writing.) 
(1757-8.) 


“My Lorp, 

“The matter of your Lordship’s letter surprises me as much as the style 
and manner of it. I never deceive, nor suffer any man to tell me I have 
deceived him. I declare upon my honour, I know nothing of the order to 
march the Rutlandshire militia, if any such be given. I desire therefore to 
know what your Lordship means by presuming to use the expression of 
being deceived by me. 

I am your Lordship’s 
humble servant 


*W. Pirr. 
**] delay going out of town till I hear from your Lordship.” 


We shall now have recourse to some tender themes and speci- 
Mens, and some more light miscellaneous extracts than what party 
politics or diplomacy can furnish. And first let us behold the 
great statesman in the capacity of a husband and a father. 


“MR, PITT TO LADY HESTER PITT. 
“ Hayes, Saturday, July 1, 1758. 
‘«* My pear Love, 

“T hope this letter will find you safe arrived at Stowe, after a journey 
which the little rain must have made pleasant. Hayes is as sweet with 
these showers, as it can be without the presence of her, who gives to 
every sweet its best sweetness. The loved babes are delightfully well, 
and remembered dear mamma over their strawberries. ‘They both looked 
for in the prints, and. told me ‘ Mamma gone up there—Stowe garden.’ 
As the showers seem local, I may suppose my sweet love enjoying them 
with a fine evening sun, and finding beauties of her acquaintance grown 
up in higher perfection, and others, before unknown to her and still so to 
me, accomplishing the total charm. 
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“ The mess¢nger is just arrived, and no news. Expectation grows 
every hour into more anxiety—the fate of Louisburgh and of Olmutz 
probably decided, though the event unknown—the enterprise crowned 
with success or baffled, at this moment—and indications of a second battle 
towards the Rhine. I trust, my life, in the same favouring Providence 
that all will be well, and that this almost degenerate England may learn 
from the disgrace and ruin it shall have escaped, and the consideration 
and security it may enjoy, to be more deserving of the blessing. 

« Sister Mary’s letter of yesterday will have carried down the history 
of Hayes to last night; and the continuator of this day has the happiness 
to assure my sweetest love of the health of its inhabitants, young and old. 
The young are so delightfully noisy, that I hardly know what I write. 
My most affectionate compliments to all the congress. 

“ Your ever loving husband, 
“Ww. Perr.” 


Again, — 


“MR. PITT TO LADY HESTER PITT. 
«| November 19, 1759. ] 
“ My swEerTest Love, 

“ After much court and more House of Commons, with Jemmy Rivers*, 
since a hasty repast, what refreshment and delight to sit down to address 
these lines to the dearest object of my every thought! I will begin with 
telling you Iam well; for that it is my happiness to know my adored first 
wishes to hear; and I will next tell myself (and trust in heaven that my 
hopes don't deceive me), that this letter will find you and all our little 
angels in perfect health; them in joyful, and you in serene and happy 
spirits. The bitter wind has forbid all garden occupations, and little 
William will naturally have called your attentions more towards that 
springing human plant, than to objects out of doors. 

“] wait with longing impatience for the groom’s return, with ample 
details of you and yours. Send me, my sweetest life, a thousand parti- 
culars of all those /iitle-great things which, to those who are blessed as 
we, so far surpass in excellence and exceed in attraction, all the great-little 
things of the busy, restless world. ‘That laborious world fordids my 
wished-for journey on Wednesday, and protracts till the evening our 
happy meeting. 

“No news but what your faithful papers administer at breakfast; 
except, what perhaps they may not notice, viz. that Lord George Sackville 
has shown his face at the opera. The event is hardly worth mentioning ; 
as nothing was wanting to complete that great man’s heroic assurance. 

* Your ever loving husband, 
* W. Pirt.” 
“ Monday night, eleven o’clock.” 


Little Billy was born on the 28th May immediately preceding ; 
and yet, one would almost suppose that the fond father already 





* One of the Secretaries, 
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entertained some fine presentiments regarding the career of the 
‘« Springing human plant.” That he was a doating, considerate, 
and invaluable parent cannot be doubted, had we no other evidence 
than the letters reprinted in the present volume, which have before 
appeared under the editorship of Lord Grenville, addressed to 
Thomas Pitt, a nephew. One of these letters to the future Lord 
Camelford runs in these terms ; 


“ Hayes, October 10, 1756. 
*“ Dear NEPHEW, 

“IT have the pleasure to acquaint you with the glad tidings of Hayes. 
Lady Hester was safely delivered this morning of a son.* She and the 
child are as well as possible and the father in the joy of his heart. It is 
no small addition to my happiness to know you will kindly share it with 
me. A father must form wishes for his child as soon as it comes into the 
world, and I will make mine—that he may live to make as good use of 
life, as one that shall be nameless is now doing at Cambridge. 

“ Quid voveat majus matricule dulcis alumno ?+ 
Your ever affectionate 
“ W, Pitt.” 


Among the most affecting portions of the present correspondence 
is a letter from Mrs. Osborn, sister of Admiral Byng, in whose be- 
half Pitt strongly felt and spoke. Walpole says, the minister 
‘‘ moved the King for mercy, but was cut very short.” ‘The docu- 
ment is worth quoting and remembering on more accounts than 
one. 


“ Charles Street, Berkeley Square, Feb. 17, 1757. 

‘Pardon, I beseech you, Sir, the importunity of a sister, who now is 
reduced to the hard necessity of begging the life of an unhappy brother, 
and hopes this wretched situation will plead for her with you, whose 
humanity and generosity, she flatters herself, will prevail on you to inter- 
cede in behalf of a victim to popular clamour, with the King, whose long 
reign has been an uninterrupted scene of mercy. 

« The earnest and unanimous recommendation of the many judges who 
passed sentence on him, cannot but have made an impression on the heart 
of the King; who has, in every instance, bestowed life on such as have 
been recommended as objects of his mercy by one. 

‘* This, supported by your intercession, will very probably prevail on 
the King to indulge himself in that favourite inclination to save a life, 
which will be spent in blessing him as the giver of it, and you as the 
means of obtaining it. ‘1 am, Sir, your most distressed, 

obedient humble servant, 
« S. OsBorn.” 





* John, afterwards second Earl of Chatham. 
t ‘‘ Can a fond nurse one blessing more, 
E’en for her favourite boy implore?” Francis’s Horace. 
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In the same melancholy and affecting class may be ranked the 
letters of Mrs. Wolfe, which are here published. She was mother 
of the renowned General of the name, a man who, from that intui- 
tive perception, which persons of kindred genius possess in regard 
to one another, had been selected for a great enterprise by Pitt 


himself. 


‘* Blackheath, November 6, 1759. 
Sir, 

‘«‘T make no doubt but you will be surprised to receive a letter from the 
most distressed and afflicted of mortals; but as you did my dear son the 
honour to entrust him with so great and important an affair as the takin 
of Quebec, which you, Sir, planned and he executed, I hope to his 
Majesty’s, your, and his country’s satisfaction,—though, God knows, to — 
my irreparable loss—yet it occurs to me, that there may be some papers 
or orders of yours, relating to the government service, which will come 
tome. If you will honour me with your commands, I shall send them by 
a faithful and trusty gentleman, who carries this, lieutenant Scott; and 
no eye shall see them but your own. 

«The present situation of my tortured mind will, I hope, plead my 
excuse for all mistakes. I have the honour to be, with great respect, Sir, 

‘* Your most obedient, humble servant, 
“ H. Wotre. 

“P.S.—I beg, Sir, that you and Lady Hester Pitt will accept of my 
grateful thanks for the honour you did me in enquiring after my 
health.” 


Again,— 
‘** Blackheath, November 27, 1759. 


« SIR, 

“ On Saturday last Captain Bell sent me my dear son’s box of papers 
and letters, after keeping them a fortnight; the sight of which agitated me 
so much, that till this day I was incapabie of doing myself the honour of 
writing or sending them to you. It gives me great uneasiness, Sir, to 
find that Mr. Bell has officiously and without any authority opened the 
box, and looked over both the public and private papers it contained, and, 
as he terms it, sorted them ;—a proceeding I look upon as very unjustifi- 
able, and which has defeated the intention I had of no one’s seeing them 
but yourself. But be assured, Sir, they are sent exactly as I received them 
from Captain Bell. If they will now be any way satisfactory to you, it 
will give me great pleasure ; who have the honour to be, with great re- 
spect, Sir, 


“ Your most obliged and 
most obedient humble servant, 
“H. Woure. 

“ P.S.—I beg leave to present my best compliments to Lady Hester 
Pitt and Miss Pitt. Might I, Sir, presume to take the liberty of recom- 
mending any one person to your protection, it is the bearer, Lieutenant 
Grant Scott ; who, in losing my son, has lost his only friend and interest.” 
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In a note it is stated that Mrs. Wolfe died in 1764, bequeathing 
sundry sums to the families of the officers who served at Quebec 
under her son, and to other charitable purposes. She had most de- 
servedly obtained a pension. 

Among the melancholies we may properly range a statement 
made to Pitt by Peregrine Furze, in 1746. The writer, who was 
Secretary and Accountant in the Paymaster’s Office, says, “ The 
Pretender is wandering in a most infirm condition, on one of the 
mountains, with one O’Neil. ‘I'wo detachments—one of dragoons 
and another of foot—are after him, and it is mentioned without re- 
serve, that they have orders to despatch him, wherever he can be 


found.” 


Among the more lively miscellaneous matters, we quote a letter 
from Lord Tyrawly, who was at the time Governor of Gibraltar. 
He is said to have been a man of commanding talents; it may also 
be readily credited that he was a bluff old soldier, and a bit of a 
humourist. 


* Gibraltar, February 1, 1757. 
‘¢ Sir, 

“ Having answered your letter, that informs me of your being secretary 
of state for the southern province, under which malign influence I am at 
present banished, give me leave very sincerely to wish you joy of it, sé 
tant y a que there is any joy init. As you have succeeded Mr. Fox in 
his employment, I must observe to you, that there is a duty incumbent 
upon you that you cannot, in common decency, avoid performing with 
the greatest exactness, viz. to be as much my friend as he was—never to 
omit an opportunity of serving me, when in your power, and even to seek 
occasions of doing it. 

‘‘T beg leave to desire you to try your hand, par coup d’essai, and to 
assure you, that you cannot give me a more essential mark of your friend- 
ship, than to get me out of this place. 1 left England in five days after I 
was appointed to this command, leaving my private affairs in a state of 
great confusion, growing worse every day, and such as must end in ruin 
to me, unless I am permitted to go home to look after them. 

“| will not trouble you with a long account of what I have done here. 
Let it suffice, that I have rectified all that was or will be in my power to 
mend here, either as to additional works, where I thought them necessary 
to the strength of the place, or by such regulations as I was at liberty to 
make. IfI am kept here till doomsday I can do no more; nor do I see 
how the King’s affairs will be advanced hy the ruin of mine. I take it to 
be matter of great indifference to our neighbours, by sea or land, whether 
we are at Gibraltar, or settled upon the Eddystone, in respect of the use 
this place is of to us, or hurt to them, since we have made public proclama- 
tion to all Europe of the first, by sending for Sir Edward Hawke’s squa- 
dron home to clean, because we could not do it here. The French, who 
have Toulon, do not want Minorca, otherwise than to deprive us of it; 
therefore, I persuade myself, that they will, at their own time, demolish 
St. Philip’s, choke up the harbour of Mahon, and abandon the island, 
leaving it as useless to us as it is to them. ‘Their not having repaired the 
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works since the siege, confirms me in this opinion, as well as their rough 
treatment of the inhabitants and clérgy; and the oppressions they suffer 
their troops garrisoned there to exercise towards the people in general, 
would be very absurd and impolitic, if they proposed to keep the island. 
«+ But I am spinning out a long letter that wiil be of no use to you. I 
wish I could be of any myself; but if you will be so to me, in getting me 
out of this place, I shall be extremely obliged to you. Iam, Sir, with 
the greatest regard, 
“ Your most obedient, &c. 
“ 'TYRAWLY,” 


It looks curious to us at this time of day when we find the 
Governor of such a fortress speaking thus indifferently of it. But 
itis not the only occasion on which he utters these sentiments. In 
a preceding letter to the Right Hon. Henry Fox, afterwards Lord 
Holland, of whom we have heard something above, and who was 
Pitt’s greatest rival for a time, Tyrawly says, writing in August, 
1756, “As for Gibraltar, I take for granted it will be extremely 
quiet ; for I do not see that we do ourselves much good, or any 
body else any hurt by our being in possession of it. If anything 
can tempt any body to besiege it, it will be the fatherless and 
motherless defenceless state it has been suffered to run into; all 
which I have fully represented at home, where I thought it was 
most proper.” 

A letter from Dr. Markham, who was at the time head-master 
of Westminster School, to the Duchess of Queensbury, must 
interest every one. 


‘ Westminster, September 25, 1759. 
‘“ Mapam, 

“] must entreat’ your Grace’s pardon for the trouble I am giving you. 
It is in behalf of a very deserving person, with whom I have long had a 
close friendship. My acquaintance with your Grace’s sentiments and 
feelings persuades me, that I shall not want advocates when I have told 
you my story. 

“ The consulship at Madrid has been vacant these eight months. Lord 
Bristol is writing pressing letters to have a consul appointed. I am in- 
formed that the office lies so much out of the road of common applications, 
that it has not yet been asked for; that it has been offered to some, who 
have declined it; and that Mr. Pitt is actually at a loss for a proper person 
to appoint to it. This has encouraged my friend to think of it. It so 
happens, that those who might serve him are mostly out of town. He 
expects, indeed, recommendations from some whom he has writ to. The 
warm part that I take in all his interests obliges me to avail myself of the 
honour I have of being known to your Grace, and to beg as much of your 
assistance with Mr. Pitt, as you think you can give me with propriety. 

“It is time I should say who my friend is. His name is Edmond 
Burke. Asa literary man he may possibly be not quite unknown to you. 
He is the author of a piece which imposed on the world as Lord Boling- 
broke’s, called, * T’he Advantages of Natural Society,’ and of a very 
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ingenious book published last year, called, ‘ A Treatise on the Sublime 
and the Beautiful.’ | 

“I must farther say of him, that his chief application has been to the 
knowledge of public business, and our commercial interests; that he 
seems to have a most extensive knowledge, with extraordinary talent for 
business, and to want nothing but ground to stand upon to do his country 
very important services. Mr. Wood, the under secretary, has some 
knowledge of him, and will, I am persuaded, do ample justice to his 
abilities and character. As for myself, as far as my testimony may serve 
him, | shall freely venture it on all occasions ; as 1 value him not only for 
his learning and talents, but as being, in all points of character, a most 
amiable and most respectable man. 

.“ T hope your Grace will forgive my taking up so much of your time. 
I am really so earnest in this gentleman’s behalf, that if I can be instru- 
mental in helping him, I shall think it one of the most fortunate events 
of my life. I beg leave to trouble you with my compliments to the Duke; 
and am, with a fresh remembrance of your many kindnesses, 

‘* Your Grace’s most obliged 
and most faithful servant, 
“ W. MarkuHam.” 


The writer of this last quoted letter was after certain promotions 
appointed preceptor to the Prince of Wales and the Duke of York, 
and latterly translated to the Archbishopric of York, where he 
died in 1807,. in his eighty-ninth year. ‘The Duchess of Queens- 
bury was the famous beauty celebrated by Prior in the poem 
beginning, ‘“ Thus Kitty, beautiful and young ;” and described 
by Gay, as “the cheerful Duchess,”—* for friendship, zeal, 
and blithsome humours known,” &c. But the name of the un- 
— aspirant for the Madrid consulship will outlive the titles of 

oth. | 

Before dismissing this volume, we shal] quote two different testi- 
monies to the transcendant qualities of the hero of the Correspond- 
ence. ‘The first is found in a note taken from Horace Walpole’s 
report, and refers to November 3rd, 1759, and to the King’s speech 
on opening the session of parliament. 


“ Beckford, by a high-flown encomium on Mr. Pitt, paved the way for 


that minister to open on his own and our situation; which he did with 
great address, seeming to waive any merit, but stating our success in a 
manner that excluded all others from a share in it. He disclaimed parti- 
cular praise, and professed his determination .of keeping united with the 
rest of the ministers. Fidelity and diligence was all he could boast, though 
his bad health perhaps had caused him to relax somewhat of his application. 
Not a week, he said, had. passed in the summer but had been a crisis, in 
which he had not known whether he should be torn in pieces, or commend- 
ed, as he was now, by Mr. Beckford; that the more a man was versed 
in business, the more he found the hand of Providence everywhere ; that 
success had given us unanimity, not unaniimity success; that for himself, 
however, he could not have dared as he had done, but in these tiimes. 
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Other ministers had hoped as well, but had not been circumstanced to 
dare as much. He thought the stone almost rolled tu the top of the hill; 
but it might roll back with dreadful supercussion, A weak moment in 
the field. or in council, might overturn all; for there was no such thing as 
chance ;: it was the unaccountable name of Nothing. All was Providence, 
whose favour was to be merited by virtue. Our allies must be supported : 
if one wheel stopped, all might. He had unlearned his juvenile errors, 
and thought no longer that England could do all by itself. He ended with 
a mention of peace. Any body, he said, could advise him in war: who 
could draw such a peace as would please every body? He would snatch 
at the first moment of peace, though he wished he could leave off at the 
war. This conclusion seemed to come from his heart, and perhaps escaped 
him without design. Though no man knew so well how to say what he 
pleased, no man ever knew so little what he was going to say.” 


Beckford was the celebrated Mayor of London of that name. 
A higher witness may now be adduced. The reporter in this 
case was a British representative at the Prussian court. 


‘Sir, *« Torgau, October 22, 1759. 

“ After returning you my most hearty thanks for your kind letter 
of the 12th of June last, permit me to congratulate you on the glorious 
success of his Majesty's arms, by sea and by land; which we here on the 
continent ascribe to your manly counsels, and expect to feel the farther 
effects of them, where it is much wanted. 

‘‘] must not conceal from you, that I think the Prussian affairs are still 
in avery doubtful and dangerous situation; but I cannot despair whilst 
the Hero lives. What he has done with a handful of men since the un- 
happy 12th of August last, is equally as incredible as what his enemies, 
at the head of numerous armies, have left undone since that period. 

«‘ A few days before his Prussian Majesty left the camp of Schmotseiffen, 
in order to fight the Russians, talking at table of England, he said :—* J 
faut avouer que l’Angleterre a été long-tems en travail, et quelle a 
beaucoup soufferie pour produire Monsieur Pitt; mais enfin elle est 
acouchée d’un homme.’ Such a testimony, from such a prince, crowns 
you with honour, and fills me with pleasure. 

‘Allow me, Sir, to recommend to you my private pretensions, and 
concerns, when occasions offer. If, hitherto, I have never mentioned 
them to you, the reason will occur to yourself; for no man wishes more 
to deserve your friendship than I do, nor is with more sincerity and at- 
tachment, dear Sir, « Your most obliged and 

most obedient humble servant, 
* Anp. MITCHELL.” 


We cannot conclude in terms more just and emphatic, than by 
converting his Prussian Majesty’s opinion into English, and by re- 
peating “it must be confessed that though England has been long 
in labour and suffered much to produce Mr. Pitt, yet at last she has 
been delivered of a man.” 

The volume is well edited, the notes from various sources con- 
temporary with Lord Chatham's career, and enlarged by his great- 
grandsons, together with the fac-similes of a number of auto- 
gtaphs adding to its value and attractions. 
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Arr. VI.—Letters from Palmyra. By Lucrvs Manus Piso, to his 
Friend Marcus Curtius, at Rome. Now first Translated and Published. 
In 2 vols. London: Bentley. 1838. 


Tue great, and we should say, the extravagant encomiums which 
Miss Martineau, and after her, the London and Westminster 
Review, bestowed upon these fictitious Letters, which first appeared 
in a Periodical Publication in America, have, there is no doubt, 
operated upon the English Publisher, and served to induce him to 
venture upon a reprint. The work, as will readily be anticipated, 
belongs to a class, in which “ Valerius,” and Bulwer’s ‘* Pompeii,” 
stand eminent ; and is an attempt to carry us by the power of fancy 
to the days of Aurelian, and especially to witness the scenes and have 
intercourse with the characters that figured during the downfall and 
destruction of Palmyra. We are accordingly led not only to that 
once splendid city, but to Rome, Egypt, Persia, and other regions 
of the Kast. The attempt is made also to make us familiar with the 
manners of the age, to introduce us to representatives of various 
sects and parties, as well as to historical characters ; in short, by 
means of the licence allowed to the novelist, so to model the mate- 
rials bequeathed us by historical and other ancient relics as to make 
us actual spectators and to interest us as real participators in all the 
scenes described and the events evolved. 

The period belonging to that which is identified with the reign of 
Aurelian, and the overthrow of Palmyra, we naturally and necessa- 
rily have introduced to us, Zenobia, Longinus, and the names of 
other celebrated or imagined actors in the drama. 

With a view to set the machinery in motion as well as to com- 
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plete the minor parts and unite all the separate links, the Letter« | 


writer sets out from Rome in search of a brother who had accom- 
panied Valerian in his disastrous Persian expedition ; for he is 


understood, after long confinement as a prisoner in the East, to be | 


still alive. When Piso arrives at Palmyra he meets a Roman friend, 
who advises him to send forward a messenger on the great object of 
his expedition, who may more adroitly and speedily accomplish the 
purpose in view. During the absence of the envoy, Piso is intro- 
duced to Zenobia, and her court ; he gets over head and ears in love 
with one of the daughters of the Queen of the East; listens to the 
speculations and witnesses the alarms which Aurelian’s claims, 
threats, and measures create ; remains a sort of neutral spectator 
during the siege ; is witness to the military executions that follow; 
and like a ready penman communicates the whole to his correspon- 
dent in Rome, Marcus Curtius. There are many characters beside 
these, Isaac and Probus appearing to be among those upon whom 
the author has bestowed greatest pains. The former is Piso’s Messen- 
ger in search of his brother, who may very well be supposed to 
represent a Roman Jew, one, at any rate, of superior learning, and 
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better character than many of his race at the present day,—the 
latter is a lately converted Christian,—a man possessed of every 
virtue, and of far higher qualities and faith than mere human philo- 
sophy can yield. Both however are generalised conceptions, pure 
abstractions, rather than flesh and blood individualities. The other 
characters may, in a sentence be said, not unskilfully togroup around, 
support, and relieve, the main figures, such as Zenobia, and Aurelian. 

As a whole, arising partly from the remoteness of the subject in 
relation to time, our habits, and modes of thinking ; and still more 
we fear from the author’s want of knowledge of the spirit of the age 
and people he endeavours to represent, and of dramatic skill in the 
disposal of his materials, this novel fails to engage our sympathies in 
the manner that many a tale descriptive of modern or feudal times, 
though by far inferior hands, has enchained us. There are indeed 
many tender passages, vivid pictures, and eloquent bursts in these 
Letters. ‘The style is elegant and rhetorical, and as a story, though 
there be no mystery to be unravelled, no attempt to rest its merits 
and attractions upon any melo-dramatic footing, but rather by pains 
to work up aclassically correct and finished picture of the scenes and 
events of antiquity, yet it irresistibly engages the reader’s attention 
aad pleases him as a fairly detailed, while it often delights him as a 
splendidly set off narrative. We must also say in favour of the 
author, that although he evinces no close or sustained acquaintance- 
ship with the interior of ancient society, (and who is there that can, 
unless it be when such dramatic powers and appreciation of human 
nature, in all its phases and conditions, is possessed, as Shakspeare 
did, who vivified and imbued with life, whatever he seized upon, 
whether dry or meagre ?) he seems to us to evince an extensive and 
ready knowledge of the philosophic sects and opinions of the age he 
delineates, and an enlightened spirit in the handling and application 
ofthem. Were we to enter into more particular criticism, we might 
without difficulty alight upon some anachronisms, some improbabili- 
ties, and some contradictions to ascertained facts ; but the employ- 
ment would be as unprofitable as it would be unpleasant, and there- 
fore we eschew it. 

We begin with a passage which, although not so gorgeous as 
many in Bulwer’s “ Pompeii,” exhibits a redundant yet chastened 
fancy, and a true Roman garb and manner. It is the style, the 
minuteness, and the reflections rather than the individuality or 
accuracy of the picture, to which we direct notice. Piso describes 
his run down the Tiber. 


“ As soon as I had lost sight of you weeping on the quay, holding in 
your hand the little Gallus, and the dear Lucilia leaning on your arm, and 
could no longer, even by mounting upon the highest part of the vessel, 
discern the waving of your hands, nor cause you to see the fervour with 
which I returned the sign of friendship, I at once left off thinking of you, 
as far as 1 could, and, to divert my thoughts, began to examine, as if I 
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had never seen them before, the banks of the yellow Tiber. At first the 
crowds of shipping of every form, and from every part of the world, dis- 
tracted the sight, and compelled me to observe what was immediately 
around me. The cries of the sailors, as they were engaged in managing 
different parts of their vessels, or as they called out in violent and abusive 
terms to those who passed them, or as their several gallies struck against 
each other in their attempts to go up or down the river, together with the 
frequent roarings and bellowings of whole cargoes of wild beasts from the 
deserts of Asia and Africa, destined to the amphitheatre, intermingled 
with jargon of an hundred different barbarian languages, from the thou- 
sands who thronged the decks of this fleet of all nations,—these sights 
and sounds at first wholly absorbed me, and for a moment shut all the 
world beside, even you, out of my mind. It was a strange yet inspiring 
scene, and gave me greater thoughts than ever of the power and majesty 
of Rome. Here were men and ships that had traversed oceans and conti- 
nents to bring the offerings of their toil and lay them at the feet of the 
mistress of the world. And over all this bustle, created by the busy 
spirit of commerce, a splendour and ‘gaiety were thrown by numerous 
iriremes and boats of pleasure, which, glittering under the light of a 
summer’s morning sun, were just setting out upon some excursion of 
pleasure, with streamers floating from the slender masts, music swelling 
up from innumerable performers, and shouts of merry laughter from 
crowds of the rich and noble youths of the city, who reclined upon the 
decks beneath canopies of the richestdyes. Asthese Cleopatra barges floated 
along with their soft burden, torrents of vituperative epithet were poured 
upon them by the rough children of Neptune; which was received with 
an easy indifference, or returned with no lack of ability in that sort of 
warfare, according to the temper or breeding of the parties.” 


We have spoken particularly of the author’s extent and familiarity 
of knowledge in regard to some of the philosophic sects of antiquity ; 
and his account of the last moments of Longinus, the Platonist, who 
is understood also to have been acquainted with portions not only of 
the Old Testament, but to have had his attention turned to the 
tenets of the New, enables us to gratify our readers with some beau- 
tiful specimens. After having informed Curtius, that Emesa, a 
Syrian town of some consequenee, is full of the Roman army, and 
that its prisons are crowded with the great, the noble, and the good 
of Palmyra, and with whom he had for the last several months con- 
stantly associated, Piso proceeds to say,— 


“In the morning, with a spirit heavy and sad, burdened, indeed, with a 
grief such as I never before had experienced, I turned to seek the apartment 
of Longinus. It was not far from that of Gracchus. ‘The keeper of the 
prison readily admitted me, saying, ‘ that free intercourse was allowed the 

risoners with all whom it was their desire to see, and that there were 
several friends of Longinus already with him.’ With these words he let 
fall a heavy bar, and the door of the cell creaked upon its hinges. The 
room into which | passed seemed a dungeon, rather than any thing else or 
better, for the only light it had came from a small barred window, far above 
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the reach. Longinus was seated near a massy central column, to which he 
was bound by a chain ; his friends were around him, with whom he appeared 
to have been engaged in earnest conversation. He rose as I approached 
him, and saluted me with that grace that is natural to him, and which is 
expressive, not more of his high breeding, than of an inward benevolence . 
that goes forth and embraces all who draw near him. ‘ Although,’ said 
he, ‘ lam forsaken of that which men call fortune, yet I am not forgotten 
by my friends. So that the best things remain. Piso, I rejoice truly to 
see you. ‘Ihese whom you behold are pupils and friends whom you have 
often met at my house, if this dim light will allow you to distinguish 


them.’”’ 


Cleoras, a favourite disciple of the doomed philosopher, having 
asked what it is in his case that enables Longinus to meet misfor- 
tune and death without shrinking ; and if it be not indifference, what 


else is it ? the philosopher replies ,— 


‘*]T know that you ask this question, not because you have never heard 
from me virtually at least its answer, but because you wish to hear from 
me at this hour, whether [ adhere with firmness to the principles I have 
ever inculcated respecting death, and whether I myself derive from them 
the satisfactions I have declared them capable to impart. It is right and 
well that you do so. And I on my part take pleasure in repeating and re- 
affirming what I have maintained andtaught. But 1 must be brief in what 
I say, more so than I have been in replying to your other inquiries, Cleoras 
and Bassus, for I perceive by the manner in which the rays of the sun shoot 
through the bars of the window, that it is not long before the executioner 
will make his appearance. It affords me then, I say, a very especial satis- 
faction to declare, in the presence of so many worthy friends, my continued 
attachment and hearty devotion to the truths I have believed and taught, 
concerning the existence of a God, and the reality ofa future and immortal 
life. Upon these two great points I suffer from no serious doubts ; and it 
is from this belief that 1 now derive the serenity and peace which you 
witness. All the arguments which you have often heard from me in support 
of them, now seem to me to be possessed of a greater strength than ever; 
I will not repeat them, for they are too familiar to you, but only reaffirm 
them, and pronounce them, as, in my judgment, affording a ground for our 
assurance in the department of moral demonstration, as solid and sufficient 


as the reasonings of Euclid afford in the science of geometry.” 


It is behind these and such like principles and points of belief that 
he entrenches himself, and finds security from the shafts of fear and 


despair :— 


**¢ I, Cleoras, look upon death as a release, not from a life which has 
been wholly evil, for I have, through the favour of the gods, enjoyed 
much, but from the dominion of the body, and the appetites which clog 
the soul, and greatly hinder it in its efforts after a perfect virtue and a 
true felicity. It will open a way for me into those elysian realms in 
whose reality all men have believed, a very few excepted, though few or 
none could prove it. Even as the great Roman could call that ‘ O glo- 
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rious day,’ that should admit him to the council of the gods, and the 
society of the great and the goud who had preceded him, so can I, in like 
manner, designate the day and hour which are now present. I shall leave 
you whom I have known so long ; J shall be separated from scenes fami- 
liar and beloved through a series of years: the arts and the sciences, 
which have ministered so largely to my happiness, in these forms of them 
I shall lose; the very earth itself, venerable to my rnind for the events 
which have passed upon it, and the genius it has nurtured and matured, 
and beautiful, too, in its array of forms and colours, I shall be conversant 
with no more. Death will divide me from them all. But it will bear me 
to worlds and scenes of a far exceeding beauty. It will introduce me 
to mansions inconceivably more magnificent than anything which the soul 
has experience of here. Above all, it will bring me into the company of 
the good of all ages, with whom I shall enjoy the pleasures of an uninter- 
rupted intercourse. It will place me where I shall be furnished with 
ample means for the prosecution of all those inquiries which have engaged 
me on earth, exposed to none or fewer of the hindrances which have 
here thronged the way. All knowledge and all happiness will then be 
attainable. Is death to be called an evil, or is it to be feared or ap- 
proached with tears and regrets, when such are to be its issues ?” ” 


It is reasonable to suppose, that, in spite of all these strongholds, 
the philosopher’s fortitude and reliances might sometimes appear to 
waver ; and Cleoras wishes to learn if it be not so? Longinus does 
not deny that such is the case, but describes his doubts and fears as 
mere flitting shadows ; asserting, at the same time, that, according 
to the constitution of human nature, so long as his soul is clothed 
with flesh and blood, it must be the case, at intervals, but that the 
inner principle is always the conqueror,— begging of his surrounding 
friends and disciples, that if he should for a moment, even after all 
that he has now said, exhibit signs of fear, they would not set it 
down to a practical and final confession of error of doctrine ; for he 
tells them that virtue and immortality are coeval and eternal. ‘The 
conversation proceeds,— 


“T here asked Longinus if he was conscious of having been influenced 
in any of his opinions by Christianity. ‘I know,’ I said, * that in former 
conversations you have ever objected to that doctrine. Does your judg- 
ment remain the same ?’? ‘J have not read the writings of the Christians, 
yet am I not wholly ignorant of them, since it were impossible to know 
with such familiarity the Princess Julia, and not arrive at some just con- 
ception of what that religion is. But I have not received it. Yet even 
as a piece of polished metal takes a thousand hues from surrounding 
objects, so does the mind ; and mine may have been unconsciously coloured 
and swayed by the truths of Christianity, which I have heard so often 
stated anddefended. Light may have fallen upon it from that quarter as 
well as from others. I doubt not that it has. For although I cannot 
myself admit that doctrine, yet am | now, and have ever been, persuaded 
of its excellence, and that upon such as can admit it, it must exert a power 
altogether beneficial. But let us now, for the little time that remains, 
turn to other things,’” 
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Tt does not appear to us that the author has been successful in 
this latter passage, if he wished to preserve the consistency of Lon- 
ginus or the strength of his philosophy. The judgment seems to 
assent, why not the heart of such a disciplined character, to truths 
which have appeared to him in times past excellent? But we are 
not upon a treatise on divinity, but a novel ; therefore let us see 
how the scene concludes, how the noble nature about to be assailed 
and dissolved meets its fate ;— 


“ He then went out in company with the guard and soldiers, we fol. 
lowing in sad procession. The place of execution was in front of the 
camp, all the legions being drawn around to witness it, Aurelian himself 
being present among them. Soon as he came in sight of that fatal place, 
and of the executioner standing with his axe lifted upon his shoulder, 
Longinus suddenly stopped, his face became pale and his frame trembled. 
He turned and looked upon us who were immediately behind him, and 
held up his hand, but without speaking, which was as much as to say, 
‘you perceive that what] said was very likely to happen has come to pass, 
and the body has obtained a momentary triumph.’ He paused, however, 
not long, making then a sign tv the soldiers that he was ready to proceed. 
After a short walk from that spot, we reached the block and executioner. 
‘ Friend,’ said he now to the executioner, ‘I hope your axe is sharp, and 
that you are skilful in your art; and yet it isa pity if you have had so 
much practice as to have become very dexterous in it.” * Ten years’ service 
in Rome,’ he replied, ‘may well make one so, or he must be born with 
little wit. Distrust not my arm, for it has never failed yet. One blow, 
and that a light one, is all I want, if it be, as it ought, a little slanting. 
As for this edge—feel it if thou wilt—it would do for thy beard.’ Lon- 
ginus had now divested himself of whatever parts of his garments would 
obstruct the executioner in his duty, and was about to place his head in 
the prescribed place, when he first turned to us and again held out his 
hands, which now trembled no longer. ‘ You see,’ said he, in a cheerful 
voice, ‘ that the soul is again supreme. Love and cultivate the soul, my 
good friends, and you will then be universal conquerors, and throughout 
allages. It will never betray you. Now, my new friend, open for me 
the gates of immortality, four you are, in truth, a celestial porter.’ So 
saying, he placed himself as he was directed to do, and at a single blow, 
as he had been promised, the head of Longinus was severed from the body. 
Neither the head nor the body was delivered to the soldiers, or allowed 
to be treated with disrespect. This favour we had obtained of Aurelian. 
So, after the executioner had held up the head of the philosopher, and 
shown it to the soldiers, it was, together with the body, given to our care, 
and by us sent to Palmyra.” 


These passages will serve to convey a highly favourable opinion 
of the work. ‘They are certainly not after the manner of ordinary 
romancers. It will also be conceded that they are full of instruction 
and gratifying interest. ; to 

Piso has said that Aurelian was present in the camp - & specs 
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tator. Here is a sketch of him, and a testimony as to the character 
of the Roman soldiery. : 


“Strange that such a sacrifice as this, which is about to be made, can 
be thought to be necessary. Itis not necessary; nor can Aurelian him- 
self in his heart deem it so. It is a peace-offering to the bloodthirsty 
legions, who—we!! do I know it, for I have been of them—love no sight 
so well as the dying throes of an enemy. It is,] am told, with an impa- 
tience hardly to be restrained within the bounds of discipline, that they 
wait for the moment when their eyes shall be feasted with the flowing 
blood and headless trunks of the brave defenders of Palmyra. I see that 
this is so, whenever I pass by a group of soldiers, or through the camp. 
Their conversation seems to turn upon nuthing else than the vengeance 
due to them upon those who have thinned their ranks of one-half their 
numbers, and who, themselves shielded by their walls, looked on and 
beheld in security the slaughter which they made. They cry out for the 
blood of every Palmyrene brought across the desert. My hope for Grac- 
chus is small. Not more, however, because of this clamour of the legions, 
than on account of the stern and almost cruel nature of Aurelian himself. 
He is himself a soldier. He is one of the legions. His sympathies are 
with them, one of whom he so long has been, and from whom he sprang. 
The gratifications which he remembers himself so often to have sought, 
and so dearly to have prized, he is willing to bestow upon those who he 
knows feel as he once did. He may speak of his want of power to resist 
the will of the soldiers; but I almost doubt his sincerity since nothing can 
equal the terror and reverence with which he is regarded throughout the 
ariy—reverence for his genius, terror for his passions, which, when 
excited, rage with the fury of a madman, and wreak themselves upon all 
upon whom the least suspicion falls, though among his most trusted 
friends. To this terror, as you well know, his bodily strength greatly 
adds.” 


The death of Gracchus, the Roman Palmyrene and the Minister 
of Zenobia, furnishes an equally powerful though different picture. 
The account given by himself of his life and his philosophy is par- 
ticularly striking, and is loftily drawn. Our readers will probably 
consider him to have been an Epicurean and a Stoic subtilly blended. 


The condemned minister and philosopher says,— 


“ Piso, it is the simple truth when I say that I anticipate the hour and 
the moment of death with the same indifference and composure that I do 
any the most common event. I have schooled myself to patience. Ac- 
quiescence in the will of the gods—if gods there are—or, which is the 
same thing in the order of events, is the temper which, since I have reflected 
at all, I have cultivated, and to which I can say I have fully attained. I 
throw myself upon the current of life, unresisting, to be wafted whither- 
soever it will. I look with desire neither to this shore nor the opposite, to 
one part or another; but wherever I am borne and permitted to act, I 
straightway find there and in that my happiness. Not that one allotment 
is not in itself preferable to another, but that there being so much of life 
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over which man has no @ontrol, and cannot, if he would, secure his felicity, 
I think it wiser to renounce all action and endeavour concerning it; receiv- 
ing what is sent or happens with joy if it be good, without complaint if it 
be evil. In this manner have I secured an inward calm, which has been as 
a fountain of life. My days, whether they have been dark ones or bright, 
as others term them, have flowed along a smooth and even current. Under 
misfortune, I believe I have enjoyed more from this my inward frame than 
many a son of prosperity has in the very height of his glory. That which 
so disturbs the peace of multitudes, even of philosophers, the prospect of 
death, has occasioned me not one moment’s disquiet. It is true I know 
not what it is: do I know what life is? butthatis no reason why I should 
fear it. One thing I know, which is this, that it will come, as it comes to 
all, and that I cannot escape it. It may take me where it will, I shall be 
content. If it be but a change, and I live again elsewhere, I shall be glad; 
especially if I am then exempt from evils in my condition which assail me 
here ; if it be extinction of being, it will but resemble those nights when I 
sleep without dreaming—it will not yield any delights, but it will not bring 
affright or torment. I desire not to entertain, and I do not entertain, either 
hope or fear. Iam passive. My will is an. ihilated. ‘The object of my 
life has been to secure the greatest amount of pleasure, that being the best 
thing of which we canconceive. This I have done by acting right. I have 
found happiness, or that which we agree to call so, in acting in accordance 
with that part of my nature which prescribes the line of duty. Not in any 
set of philosophical opinions, not in expectations in futurity, not in any 
fancies or dreams, but in the substantial reality of virtuous action. I have 
sought to treat both myself and others in such a way, that afterward [ should 
not hear from either a single word of reproach. In this way of life I have 
for the most part succeeded, as any one can who will apply his powers as 
he may if he will. I have at this hour, which it maybe is the last of my 
life, no complaints to make or hear against myself. So, too, in regard to 
others. At least I know not that there is one living whom I have wronged, 
and to whom I owe the least reparation. Now, therefore, by living in the 
best manner for this life on earth, | have prepared myself in the best man- 
ner for death and for another life, if there be one. If there be none, still 
what I have enjoyed 1 have enjoyed ; and it has been more than any other 
manner of life could have afforded. So that, in any event, 1 am like a 
soldier armed at all points. To me, Piso, to die isno more than to go on 
to live. Both areevents. To both I amalike indifferent. I know nothing 
about either. As for the pain of death, it is not worthy a moment’s thought, 
even if it were considerable. But it appears to me that it isnot. I have 
many times witnessed it; and it has ever seemed that death, so far from 
being represented by any word signifying pain, would be better expressed 
by one that should stand for insensibility. ‘The nearer death, the nearer 
apathy. There is pain which often precedes it, in various forms of sickness. 
But this is sickness, not death. Such pains we often endure and recover; 


worse often than apparently are endured by those who die.”’ 


Amid all his exertions to portray antiquity, and an eventful 
period in its history, to embody character, to do justice to celebrated 


personages, and to picture countries, manners, and society,—and 
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amid all his labour to give a high finish to his style and to enrich 
it with many luxuriances of fancy, the author is careful not to lose 
an opportunity where the tale or the reflections arising out of it may 
forcibly inculcate a lesson of unceasing value. Our next and last 


ena affords an example. Zenvbia has just met with her first 
eat, . 


“ The intelligence thus received has effectually sobered the giddy citizens 
of Palmyra. They are now of opinion that war really exists, and that they 
are a party concerned. The merchants, who are the princes of the place, 
perceiving their traffic to decline or cease, begin to interest themselves in 
the affairs of the state. Solong as wealth flowed in as ever, and the traders 
from India and Persia saw no obstruction in the state of things to a safe 
transaction of their various businesses and transportation of their valuable 
commodities, the merchants left the state to take care of itself; and, what- 
ever opinions they held, expressed them only in their own circles, thinking 
but of accumulation by day and of ostentatious expenditure by night. I 
have often heard that their general voice, had it been raised, would have 
been hostile to the policy that has prevailed. But it was not raised; and 
now, when too late, and these mercenary and selfish beings are driven to 
some action by the loss of their accustomed gains, a large and violent party 
is forming among them, who loudly condemn the conduct of the queen and 
her ministers, and advocate immediate submission to whatever terms Aure- 
lian may impose. This party, however, powerful though it may be through 
wealth, is weak in numbers. The people are opposed to them, and go 
enthusiastically with the queen, and do not scruple to exult in the distresses 
of the merchants. Their present impotence is but a just retribution upon 
them for their criminal apathy during the early stages of the difficulty. 
Then had they taken a part, as they ought to have done, in the public 
deliberations, the rupture which has ensued might, it is quite likely, have 
been prevented. Their voice would have been a loud and strong one, and 
would have been heard. They deserve to lose their liberties who will not 
spare time from selfish pursuits to guard them. Where a government is 
popular, even to no greater extent than this, it behoves every individual, if 
he values the power delegated to him, and would retain it, to use it, other- 
wise it is by degrees and insensibly lost ; and once absorbed into the hands 
of the few, it is not easily, if at all, to be recovered.” 





Arr. VII.—Sartor Resartus; the Life and Opinions of Herr Teufels- 
dréckh. In Three Books. London: Saunders and Otley. 1838. 


Heresy hangs a tale or a tail, it matters little which way you take 
it, although the latter term may under certain views be preferred ; 
because the book is about a tazlor re-tazlored, or re-patched ; that is 
to say, clothes are the subject,—clothes, and all that is exterior to 
them and within,—clothes are made the text of “ Things in Gene- 
ral.””, Any one who is acquainted with Mr. Carlyle’s whimsical, 
original, Germanized, far-travelling, and far-travelled genius, will be 
at no loss to conjecture that be it anything or nothing that he thinks 
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and writes about, he must make a curious, learned, and suggestive 
book. Under the garb of humour, levity, nonsense, or mysticism, 
there is always matter for thought and speculation. He is least 
liked when he is first viewed and studied : for even when he is unin- 
telligible, to him the blame does not attach if he do not so tran- 
scendalize you that something like a kindred afflatus is experienced, 
and a taste of that wisdom and joy which must be inseparable from 
his own exaltation and eye-piercing of the mysteries of time and 
life be not felt. 

The present is surely one of Mr. Carlyle’s most characteristic 
works ; characteristic not only in regard to its matter but to the 
manner of its appearance, and its pretended author, and professed 
editor. We presume that he enjoyed the joke of throwing glamour 
into eyes of some folks, merely as respects the alleged parentage of 
the work. It first came out successively and in small divisions in 
Fraser’s Magazine, and its principal parts as the production of Dr. 
Diogenes Teufelsdréckh, Professor of the Science of Things in 
General, at the University of Weissnichtwo in Germany, the 
subject, as already stated, being Clothes, or rather the Philosophy 
of Clothes. The professor’s philosophizings, and the anonymous 
editor’s enlargements, elongations, explanations, and comments 
make up the contents. Ina word the work forms a most curious 
romance, partly biographical, but chiefly sentimental and philo- 


- sophical,—beautiful fancies and valuable truths being, in the 


quaintest manner possible, yet often happily and forcibly, brought 
out. 

Before presenting a few specimens, a sentence or two may, with 
the view of farther helping our readers, who may feel a curiosity 
about the splendid vagaries of an original mind, to arrive at a just 
appreciation of the performance. 

As to the biographical part, it is to be understood that the Pro- 
fessor of the Science of Things in General at the University of 
Weissnichtwo (that is Nobody-knows-where) has not found life void 
of vicissitudes, either of fortune, condition, nor mental convictions. 
First of all, he appears upon the stage as a foundling; but though 
he falls into the hands of poor persons, he receives a deal of school- 
ing, and in fact is educated for the legal profession. After having 
been called to the bar, the want of a patrimonial independence, 
and a paucity of briefs, render it necessary for him to bethink how 
he is to eke out day after day, and to support the necessities of the 
time being. Fortunately, at that period, at least, he forms an in- 
timacy with an English gentleman who is travelling, and, by 
means of this link, gets introduced to the family of a Count, where 
he is sometimes entertained. In the course of his visits, Blumine, 
the Flower Goddess, fascinates him, in whose society he experiences 
a wonderful degree of happiness, and to the future union with whom 
he looks forward with full-blown hope. But Teufelsdrockh was not 
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destined to be so soon set at his ease and planted in a paradise, 
for the fair one prefers Towgood and weds him. If our hero’s 
embarrassments were considerable before, they become next to 
intolerable now ; he turns his back upon the bar, leaves his home, 
and starts an adventurous traveller. Nor is he a lazy or limited 
wanderer ; neither is he an idle or incompetent observer. Still 
the mere circumstances of locomotion, and the feasting of the eyes 
with sights, or the storing of the mind with knowledge when with- 
out the means for commanding necessary comforts, and without the 
consciousness of being beloved by the choice of his own heart, espe- 
cially as the doubts and darknesses of infidelity beset him, do not 
suffice his immortal craving nature. At length, however, his mind 
gradually, and after many attempts and many arrivals at various 
ports, gets into a genial climate and basks under a clear and sunny 
sky. Comfort is simultaneous; he betakes himself to the pen to 
earn a subsistence, and the produce of his brain and of his acquired 
light and knowledge eventually secure for him a chair, as the Pro- 
fessor of Things in General, in the university so queerly situated as 
its name imports. The present speculations and moralizings on 
the subject of clothes, which the editor has illustrated and ably 
commented upon, were, there can be no doubt, the offspring of 
many tranquil evenings spent in the academic bowers of Nobody- 
knows-where ; nor, so far as we know, have his lectures or any 
other of his writings ever since or before attracted half the notice or 
deserved half the admiration which has attended this production. 

As to the pith, marrow and intent of the Professor’s present code 
of philosophizings, it will be sufficient to intimate, that, although he 
be an original, an original, too, we venture to assert which no coun- 
try but Germany could educate and foster, yet the more, as well as 
the less obscure spirit of the book, guides the reader’s mind to cer- 
tain moral and precious lessons in regard to the manner in which an 
Inquisitive, an honest, and a sensitive mind is affected and instructed 
by those external influences and phases of society to which it is 
more immediately subjected, or of which it is made to be cognizant. 
Accordingly, though the titles of the various chapters of the book be 
whimsical and grotesque, and apparently, in, as far as names go, 
a random jumble of words, yet there is a train of connected thought 
brought out from under such headings, that is concomitant with the 
course of events and of convictions already sketched in regard to 
the life of Dr. Diogenes Teufelsdréckh. Now for a few passages 
descriptive of his history, which the editor has collected chiefly from 
documents obtained from the Professor’s principal friend and asso- . 
ciate, Herr Hofrath Heuschrecke. 

The first chapter of the second Book in which we begin to hear 
anything in a connected form of the rise and progress of the Clothes- 
philosopher is called Genesis ; and here we are told that in a parti- 
cular village, “‘ dwelt Andreas Futteral and his wife, childless, in 
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still seclusion, and cheerful though now verging towards old age.” 
Andreas had been grenadier-sergeant, and even regimental school- 
master under Frederick the Great; but quitting the halbert and 
ferule, he lived not without dignity. Gretchen, the housewife, won 
rather by his deeds than looks, lived not altogether in military 
subordination, for, as Andreas said, ‘‘ the womankind will not drill ; 
nevertheless she at heart loved him both for valour and wisdom.” 
She ‘‘ watched over him and hovered round him, as only a true 
housemother can ;” kept a roomy painted cottage trim and tidy, 
shewing to the best advantage the military paraphernalia of Andrew, 
and his weapons of war “ on pegs of honour.” The cottage had all 
the externa] adjuncts of fruit-trees, forest-trees, evergreens, &c. &c. 
“Into this umbrageous Man’s-nest, one yellow evening or dusk,” 
it was that a stranger of reverend aspect entered. He was close- 
muffled in a mantle, and at once said— 


‘‘* Good Christian people, here lies for you an invaluable Loan; take all 
heed thereof, in all carefulness employ it: with high recompense, or else 
with heavy penalty, will it one day be required back.’ Uttering which 
singular words, in a clear, bell-like, for ever memorable tone, the Stranger 
gracefully withdrew ; and before Andreas or his wife gazing in expectant 
wonder, had time to fashion either question or answer, was clean gone. 
Neither out of doors could aught of him be seen or heard ; he had vanished 
in the thickets, in the dusk; the Orchard-gate stood quietly closed ; the 
Stranger was gone once and always. Sosudden had the whole transaction 
been, in the autumn stillness and twilight, so gentle, noiseless, that the Fut- 
terals could have fancied it all a trick of Imayination, or some visit froman 
authentic Spirit. Only that the green silk Basket, such as neither Imagi- 
nation nor authentic Spirits are wont to carry, still stood visible on their 
little parlour-table. Towards this the astonished couple, now with lit 
candle, hastily turned their attention. Lifting the green veil, to see what 
invaluable it bid, they descried there, amid down and rich white wrappages, 
no Pitt Diamond or Hapsburg Regalia, but in the softest sleep, a little red» 
coloured Infant! Beside it, lay a roll of gold Friedrichs, the exact amount 
of which was never publicly known; also a 7aufschein (baptismal certifi- 
cate), wherein unfortunately nothing but the Name was decipherable; 
other document or indication none whatever. 

“To wonder and conjecture was unavailing, then and always thence- 
forth. Nowhere in Entepfuhl, on the morrow or next day, did tidings trans- 
pire of any such figure of the Stranger; nor could the Traveller, who had 
pssed through the neighbouring Town in coach-and-four, be connected 
with this Apparition, except in the way of gratuitous surmise. Meanwhile, 
for Andreas and his wife, the grand practical problem was: What to do 
with this little sleeping red-coloured Infant? Amid amazements and 
curiosities, which had to die away without external satisfying, they resolved, 
as in such cireumstances charitable prudent people needs must, on nursing 
it, though with spoon-meat, into whiteness, and if possible into manhood. 
The Heavens smiled on their endeavour: thus has that same mysterious 
Individual ever since had a status for himself, in this visible Universe, some 
modicum of victual and lodging and parade-ground.” 
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“ Young Diogenes, or rather young Gneschen, for by such diminutive 
had they in their fondness named him, travelled forward to those high con- 
suinmations, by quick yet easy stages, The Futterals, to avoid vain talk, 
and moreover keep the roll of gold Friedrichs safe, gave out that he was a 
grand-nephew ; the orphan of some sister's daughter, suddenly deceased, 
in Andreas’s distant Prussian birth-land ; of whom, as of her indigent sor. 
rowing widower, little enough was known at Entepfuhl. Heedless of all 
which, the Nurseling took to his spoon-meat, andthrove. I have heard him 
noted as a still infant, that kept his mind much to himself; above all, that 
seldom or never cried. He already felt that time was precious; that he 
had other work cut out for him than whimpering.” 


It was in his twelfth year that the facts about the foundlingship 
were communicated to the young Diogenes, and as was to be ex- 
pected, “ an inexpressible wesire, full of love and sadness,” often 
afterwards strove within him to know who the reverend personage 
was that deposited him with the old grenadier and his better half. 
«¢ And yet, O man born of a Woman,” he cries, 


*«* Wherein is my case peculiar? Hadst thou, any more than I, a Father 
whom thou knowest? The Andreas and Gretchen, or the Adam and Eve, 
who led thee into Life, and for a time suckled and pap-fed thee there, whom 
thou namest Father and Mother; these were, like mine, but thy nursing 
father and nursing-mother: thy true Beginning and Father is in Heaven, 
whom with the bodily eye thou shalt never behold, but only with the 
spiritual.’ ” 


He keeps affectionately and with yearning fondness the little 


green veil that covered the cradling basket, and speculates mightily 
about the communicated name. 


“* That it was my unknown Father’s name I must hesitate to believe. 
To no purpose have I searched through all the Herald’s Books, in and with- 
out the German Empire, and through all manner of Subscriber-Lists (Prd- 
mumeranten), Militia-Rolls, and other name catologues; extraordinary 
names as we have in Germany, the name Teufelsdréckh, except as appended 
to my own person, nowhere occurs. Again, what may the unchristian 
rather than Christian ‘ Diogenes’ mean? Did that reverend Basket-bearer 
intend, by such designation, to shadow forth my future destiny, or his own 
present malign humour? Perhaps the latter, perhaps both. Thou ill- 
starred Parent, who like an Ostrich must leave thy ill-starred offspring to 
be hatched into self-support by the mere sky-influences of Chance, can thy 
pilgrimage have been a smooth one? Beset by Misfortune thou doubtless 
hast been; or indeed by the worst figure of Misfortune, by Misconduct. 
Often have I fancied how, in thy hard life-battle, thou wert shot at, and 
slung at, wounded, hand-fettered, hamstrung, browbeaten and bedevilled, 
by the Time- Spirit (Zettgeist) in thyself and others, till the good soul first 
given thee was seared into grim rage; and thou hadst nothing for it but to 
leave in me an indignant appeal to the Future, and living speaking Pro- 
test ayainst the Devil, as that same Spirit not of the Time only, but of 
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Time itself, is well named! Which Appeal and Protest, may I now modestly 
add, was not perhaps quite lost in air.’ ” 


What think our readers pf these short specimens of philosophy ? 
Under all the gaiety and foreign affectations of dress as to style, 
does there not lurk much tenderness and truth? Our next extract, 
which personates the philosopher looking back on his childhood, is 
full of a fine strain of poetry as well as wisdom :— 


‘“‘* Happy season of Childhood!’ exclaims Teufelsdréckh : *‘ Kind Nature, 
that art to all a bountiful mother; that visitest the poor man’s hut with 
auroral radiance ; and for thy Nurseling has provided a soft swathing of 
Love and infinite Hope, wherein he waxes and slumbers, danced-round 
(umgdukelt) by sweetest Dreams! If the paternal Cottage still shuts us 
in, its roof still screens us; with a Father we have as yet a prophet, priest 
and king, and an Obedience that makes us Free. ‘The young spirit has 
awakened out of Eternity, and knows not what we mean by ‘Time; as yet 
Time is no fast-hurrying stream, but a sportful sunlit ocean; years to the 
child are as ages: ah! the secret of Vicissitude, of that slower or quicker 
decay and ceaseless downrushing of the universal World-fabric, from the 
granite mountain to the man or day-moth, is yet unknown; and in a 
motionless Universe, we taste, what afterwards in this quick-whirling 
Universe is forever denied us, the balm of Rest. Sleep on, thou fair Child, 
for thy long rough journey is at hand! A little while, and thou too shalt 
sleep no more, but thy very dreams shall be mimic battles ; thou too, with 
old Arnauld, must say in stern patience: ‘ Rest? Rest ? Shall I not have 
all Eternity to rest in?’ Celestial Nepenthe! though a Pyrrhus conquer 
empires, and an Alexander sack the world, he finds thee not; and thou hast 
once fallen gently, of thy own accord, on the eyelids, on the heart of every 
mother’s child. For as yet, sleeping and waking are one: the fair Life- 
garden rustles infinite around, and everywhere is dewy fragrance, and the 
budding of Hope; which budding, if in youth, too frostnipt, it grow to 
flowers, will in manhood yield no fruit, but a prickly, bitter-rinded stone- 
fruit, of which the fewest can find the kernel.’ ” 


And again,— 


‘“‘* Thus encircled by the mystery of Existence ; under the deep heavenly 
Firmament : waited on by the four golden Seasons, with their vicissitudes 
of contribution, for even grim Winter brought its skating- matches and shoot- 
ing-matches, its snow-storms and Christmas carols,—did the Child sit and 
learn. These things were the Alphabet, whereby in after-time he was to 
syllable and partly read the grand Volume of the World; what matters it 
whether such Alphabet be in large gilt letters or in small ungilt ones, so 
you have an eye to read it? For Gneschen, eager to learn, the very act of 
looking thereon was a blessedness that’ gilded all: his existence was a 
bright, soft element of Jov; out of which, as in Prospero’s Island, wonder 
after wonder bodied itself forth, to teach by charming. 

‘** Nevertheless I were but a vain dreamer to say, that even then my 
felicity was perfect. I had, once for all, come down from Heaven into the 
Earth. Among the rainbow colours that glowed on my horizon, lay even 
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in childhood a dark ring of Care, as yet no thicker than a thread, and often 
quite overshone ; yet always it reappeared, nay, ever waxing broader and 
broader; till in after-years it almost overshadowed my whole canopy, and 
threatened to engulf me in final night. It was the ring of Necessity, 
whereby we are all begirt ; happy he for whom a kind heavenly Sun bright- 
ens it intoaring of Duty, and plays round it with beautiful prismatic 
diffractions ; yet ever, as basis and as bourne for our whole being, it is 
there.’ ” 


Afterwards the autobiographer says, speaking of his schooling, 
«‘ My teachers were hide-bound pedants, without knowledge of man’s 
nature or of boy’s; or of aught save their lexicons and quarterly 
account-books.” Cramming with dead vocables, they “ called it 
fostering the growth of mind.” But he indignantly asks, ‘* How 
can an inanimate, mechanical, Gerund-grinder foster the growth of 
anything?” Mind, he declares, grows not like a vegetable, ‘“ by 
having its roots littered with etymological compost, but like a spirit, 
by mysterious compact with spirit—thought kindling itself at the 
fire of living thought.”” Gems sparkle and handfuls of gold are 
scattered in every page of this whimsically constructed book ; but 
we must take long strides and miss many of them. 

The young Diogenes having passed happily through childhood, 
and less happily yet still vigorously through boyhood, becomes a 
university man. But he says— 


««¢ The University where I was educated still stands vivid enough in my 
remembrance, andI know its name well; which name, however, I, from 
tenderness to existing interests and persons, shall in no wise divulge. It 
is my painful duty to say that, ont of England and Spain, ours was the 
worst of all hitherto discovered Universities. This is indeed a time when 
right Education is, as nearly as may be, impossible : however, in degrees 
of wrongness there is no limit : nay, J can conceive a worse system than 
that of the Nameless itself; as poisoned victual may be worse than abso- 
lute hunger.’ ” 


Some pungent things are said about education, polity, and reli- 
gion, the philosopher characterising the present age as the brazen 
one ; the coming ages, the golden in regard to these branches ; then 
he adds— 

‘«* Besides all this, we boasted ourselves a Rational University ; in the 
highest degree, hostile to Mysticism; thus was the young vacant mind 
furnished with much talk about Progress of the Species, Dark Ages, Pre- 
judice, and the like; so that all were quickly enough blown out into a 
state of windy argumentativeness; whereby the better sort must soon end 
in sick, impotent Scepticism ; the worser sort explode (crepiren) in finished 
Self-conceit and to all spiritual intents become dead.’ ” 


Diogenes is not, at the time alluded to in his career, void of spiri- 
tual pride. Indeed in the course of his life he has to pace the men- 
tal ladder, from ‘‘ The Everlasting No,” to the ‘* Centre of Indif- 
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ference,” and thence to “The Everlasting Yea.” The chapter 
about this last stage of conviction and principle of action, appears 
tous to be a very remarkable one. We are mistaken if the author 
has not, in the two paragraphs which we are next to quote, happily 

ointed the way, in some of the most obscure regions of philosophy 
and Christian doctrine, where many have stumbled or come far 
short of the whole truth. 


«* Temptations in the Wilderness!’ exclaims Teufelsdréckh : * Have 
we not all to be tried with such? Not so easily can the old Adam, lodged 
in us by birth, be dispossessed. Our Life is compassed round with Neces- 
sity ; yet is the meaning of Life itself no other than Freedom, than Volun- 
tary Force: thus have wea warfare; in the beginning, especially, a hard- 
fought battle. For the God-given mandate, Work thou in Welldoing, lies 
mysteriously written, in Promethean, Prophetic Characters, in our hearts : 
and leaves us no rest, night or day, till it be deciphered and obeyed ; till it 
burn forth, in our conduct, a visible, acted Gospel of Freedom. And as 
the clay given mandate, Kat thou and be filled, at the same time, persua- 
sively proclaims liself through every nerve,—must there not be a confusion, 
a contest, before the better influence can become the upper ? 

“* T'o me nothing seems more natural than that the Son of Man, when 
such God-given mandate first prophetically stirs within him, and the Clay 
must now be vanquished or vanquish,—should be carried of the spirit into 
grim Solitudes, and there fronting theT'empter do grimmest battle with him ; 
defiantly setting him at nought, till he yield and fly. Name it as we 
choose! with or without visible Devil, whether in the natural Desert of 
rocks and sands, or in the populous moral Desert of selfishness and base- 
ness,—to such Temptation are we all called. Unhappy if we are not! 
Unhappy if we are but Half-men, in whom that divine hand-writing has 
never blazed forth, all-subduing, in true sun-splendour ; but quivers dubiously 
amid meaner lights: or smoulders, in dull pain, in darkness, under earthly 
vapours !—QOur Wilderness is the wide World in an Atheistic Century : our 
Forty Days are long years of suffering and fasting: nevertheless, to these 
also comesanend. Yes, to me also was given, if not Victory, yet the con- 
sciousness of Battle, and the resolve to persevere therein while life or 
faculty is left. ‘To me also, entangled in the enchanted forests, demon- 
peopled, doleful of sight and of sound, it was given, after weariest wander- 
ings, to work out my way into the higher sunlit slopes—of that Mountain 
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which has no summit, or whose summit is in Heaven only ! 

But to go back to an earlier period in Teufelsdréckh’s history, 
and to some less mysterious matters than the subject of Liberty 
and Necessity, or the spiritual strugglings of the human soul :—he 
has been called to the bar, but says he, “« For long years had the 
poor Hebrew, in this Egypt of an Auscultatorship, painfully toiled, 
baking bricks without stubble,’”—that is to say, he was a mere 
listener, not a practitioner or employed professionalist in the courts 
of law. Food and warmth became the subjects of inquiry and 
anxiety. But at this same time, when he has just resolved on 

coming a rover, and to search if the needful things of life cannot 
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he discovered in the whole wide universe, a certain Calypso-island 
detains him. The philosopher, his memory and heart recurring to 
this period, declares that— 


“ In every well-conditioned stripling, as I conjecture, there already blooms 
a certain prospective Paradise, cheered by some fairest Eve; nor in the 
stately vistas, and flowerage and foliage of that Garden is a Tree of Know- 
ledge, beautiful and awful in the midst thereof, wanting. Perhaps too the 
whole is but the lovelier if Cherubim and a Flaming Sword divide it from 
all footsteps of men; and grant him, the imaginative stripling, only the 
view, not the entrance. Happy season of virtuous youth, when shame is 
still an impassable celestial barrier ; and the sacred air-cities of Hope have 
not shrunk into the mean clay-hamlets of Reality ; and man, by his nature, 
is yet infinite and free !’” 


But although the feelings of the briefless barrister towards the 
queens of the earth had been altogether unspeakable, and he believed 
that a visible divinity dwelt in them, yet hitherto all women were 
to him, it would appear, alike holy, alike heavenly. At length 
Blumine, the Flower-Goddess, in all her radiance comes under his 
gaze as the Queen of Hearts. Our former hasty outline of his life 
leaves it unnecessary to explainthe manner of his admittance to 
her presence, or to her converse. Now hear the rhapsodist— 


“In free speech, earnest or gay, amid lambent glances, laughter, tears, 
and often with the inarticulate mystic speech of Music: such was the 
element they now lived in; insucha many tinted, radiant Aurora, and by 
this fairest of Orient Light-bringers must our Friend be blandished, and 
the new Apocalypse of Nature unrolled to him. Fairest Blumine! And, 
even as a Star, all Fire and humid Softness, a very Light-ray incarnate! 
Was there so much as a fault, a ‘ caprice,’ he could have dispensed with? 
Was she not to him in very deed a Morning-Star; did not her presence 
bring with it, airs from Heaven? As from Eolean Harps in the breath 
of dawn, as from the Memnon’s Statue struck by the rosy finger of 
Aurora, unearthly music was around him, and lapped him into untried 
balmy Rest. Pale Doubt fled away to the distance ; Life bloomed up with 
happiness and hope. The Past, then, was all a haggard‘ dream; he had 
been in the Garden of Eden, then, and could not discern it! But lonow! 
the black walls of his prison melt away; the captive is alive, is free. If 
he loved his Disenchantress? Ach Gott! His whole heart and soul and 
life were hers, but never had he named it Love: existence was alla 
Feeling, not yet shaped into a Thought.” 


Such was the splendour, though, we are told, not the dominant 
state, of Diogenes’ love-passion. What was the issue? His own 
pen, aided by the volunteered additions of the editor, will best 
inform us. 


* One morning, he found his Morning-star all dimmed and dusky- 
red; the faircreature was silent, absent, she seemed to have been weeping.. 
Alas, no longer a Morning-star, but a troublous skiey Portent, announ- 
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cing that the Doomsday had dawned! She said, in a tremulous voice, 
they were to meet ‘no more.’ The thunderstruck Air-sailor is not want- 
ing to himself in this dread hour: but what avails it? We omit the 
passionate expostulations, entreaties, indignations, since all was vain, and 
not even an explanation was conceded him ; and hasten to the catastrophe. 
Farewell, then, Madam! said he, not without sternness, for his stung 
pride helped him, She put her hand in his, she looked in his face, tears 
started to her eyes: in wild audacity he clasped her to his bosom; their 
lips were joined, their two souls, like two dew drops, rushed into one, 
—for the first time, and for the last!’ Thus was Teufelsdréckh made 
immortal by a kiss. And then? Why, then— thick curtains of Night’ 
rushed over his soul, as rose the immeasurable Crash of Doom; and 


through the ruins as of a shivered Universe, was he falling, falling, 
towards the Abyss.” 


To persons with only a moderate share of philosophical acumen, 
or who may not yet have fully appreciated Teufelsdréckh’s nature, 


it may appear that there was only one of three things left for him 
to do :— 


“ Establish himself in Bedlam; begin writing Satanic Poetry ; or blow 
out his brains, In the progress towards any of which consummations, do 
not such readers anticipate extravagance enough : breast-beating, brow- 
beating (against walls), lion-bellowings of blasphemy and the like, stamp- 
ings, smitings, breakages of furniture, if not arson itself ?” 


Nowise so does the philosopher deport himself; but this has 
already been mentioned by us; and therefore, passing from his 
biography, we must have a specimen of his Clothes-philosophy, the 
main matter of the book. 

Did ever any of our readers find so much in Old Clothes, or 
sentimentalize so luxuriantly, when pacing Monmouth Street, as the 
briefless rover has done? ‘Take a sample of his wisdom, his gro- 
tesque pedantry, if you choose to call it :— 


««* What still dignity dwells in a suit of Cast Clothes! How meekly it 
bears its honours! No haughty looks, no scornful gesture; silent and 
serene, it fronts the world; neither demanding worship, nor afraid to miss 
it. The Hat still carries the physiogonomy of its Head; but the vanity 
and the stupidity, and goose-speech which was the sign of these two, are 
gone. The Coat-arm is stretched out, but not to strike; the Breeches, in 
modest simplicity, depend at ease, and now at last have a graceful flow; 
the Waistcoat hides no evil passion, no riotous desire; hunger or thirst 
now dwells not init. Thus all is purged from the grossness of sense, from 
the carking cares and foul vices of the World; and rides there, on its 
Clotheshorse : as, on a Pegasus, might some skiey Messenger, or purified 
Apparation, visiting our low Earth, 

“* Often, while I sojourned in that monstrous Tuberosity of Civilised 
Life, the Capital of England: and meditated, and questioned Destiny, 
under that ink-sea of vapour, black, thick, and multifarious as S 
broth; and was one lone Soul amid those grinding millions ;—often have I 
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turned into their Old-Clothes Market to worship. With awe-struck heart 
I walk through that Monmouth Street, with its empty Suits, as through a 
Sanhedrim of stainless Ghosts. Silent are they, but expressive in their 
silence : the past witnesses and instruments of Woe and Joy, of Passions, 
Virtues, Crimes, and all the fathomless tumult of Good and Evil in ‘the 
Prison called Life.’ Friends! trust not the heart of that man for whom 
Old Clothes are not venerable. Watch too, with reverence, that bearded 
Jewish Highpriest, who with hoarse voice, like some Angel of Doom, sum- 
mons them from the four winds! On his head, like the Pope, he has three 
Hats,—a real triple tiara; on either hand, are the similitude of Wings, 
whereon the summoned Garments come to alight; and ever, as he slowly 
cleaves the air, sounds forth his deep fateful note, as if through a trumpet 
he were proclaiming : ‘Ghost of Life, cometo Judgment!’ Reck not, ye 
fluttering Ghosts: he will purify you inhis Purgatory, with fire and with 
water; and, one day, new-created ye shall reappear. Oh! let him in 
whom the flame of Devotion is ready to go out, who has never worshipped, 
and knows not what to worship, pace and repace, with austerest thought, 
the pavement of Monmouth Street, and say whether his heart and his eyes 
still continue dry. If Field Lane, with its long fluttering rows of yellow 
handkerchiefs, be a Dionysius’ Ear, where, in stifled jarring hubbub, we 
hear the Indictment which Poverty and Vice bring against Jazy Wealth, 
that it has left them there cast out and trodden under foot of Want, Dark- 
ness, and the Devil, then is Monmouth Street a Mirza’s Hill, where, in 
motley vision, the whole Pageant of Existence passes awfully before us; 
with its wail and jubilee, mad loves and mad hatreds, church-bells and gal- 
lows-ropes, farce-tragedy, beast-godhood,—the Bedlam of Creation !’ ”’ 


Teufelsdréckh is not less solemn and awakening, as it ought to 
be, when he comes to treat of the residence and locus of Pure 


Reason. 


‘«-¢ To the eye of vulgar Logic,’ says he, ‘ what is man? An omnivor- 
ous Biped that wears Breeches. To the eye of Pure Reason what is he? 
A Soul, a Spirit, and divine Apparition. Round his mysterious Mk, there 
lies, under all those wool-rags, a Garment of Flesh (or of Senses), con- 
textured in the Loom of Heaven; whereby he is releaved to his like, and 
dwells with them in Union and Division; and sees and fashions for him- 
self a Universe, with azure Starry Spaces, and long Thousands of Years. 
Deep-hidden is he under that strange Garment; amid Sounds and Colours 
and Forms, as it were, swathed in, and inextricably overshronded: yet itis 
skywoven, and worthy of a God. Stands he not thereby in the centre of 
Immensities, in the conflux of Eternities? He feels; power has been 
given him to Know, to Believe; nay does not the spirit of Love, free in its 
celestial primeval brightness, even here, though but for moments, look 
through ? Well said Saint Chrysostom, with his lips of gold,‘ the true 
SnHexinan is Man:’ where else is the Gop’s Presence manifested not to 
our eyes only, but to our hearts, as in our fellow man ?’” 


But we must hasten to shut this extraordinary book, so full of a 
new system built upon a new subject of philosophy. Before doing 
so, however, let us see what the professor considers to have been 
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the most remarkable incident in modern history. It is not, he 
asserts— 


“The Diet of Worms, still less the Battle of Austerlitz, Waterloo, 
Peterloo, or any other Battle; but an incident passed carelessly over by 
most Historians, and treated with some degree of ridicule by others: 
namely, George Fox’s making to himself a Suit of Leather. This man, 
the first of the Quakers, and by trade a Shoemaker, was one of those, to 
whom, under ruder or purer form, the Divine Idea of the Universe is 
pleased to manifest itself; and, across all the hulls of Ignorance and earthly 
Degradation, shine, in unspeakable Awfulness, unspeakable Beauty, on 
their souls: who therefore are rightly accounted Prophets, God-possessed ; 
oreven Gods, as in some periods it has chanced. Sitting in his stall ; 
working on tanned hides, amid pincers, paste-horns, rosin, swine-bristles, 
and a nameless flood of rubbish, this youth had nevertheless a Living 
Spirit belonging to him; also an antique Inspired Volume, through which, 
as through a window, it could look upwards, and discern its celestial 
Home.” 7 


Such was George’s academy. ‘The clergy of the neighbourhood 
were to him blind leaders of the blind. 


« For what end were their tithes levied and eaten ; for what were their 
shovel-hats scooped out, and their surplices and cassock-aprons girt on ; 
and such a church-repairing, and chaffering, and organing, and other 
racketting, held over that spot of God’s Earth,—if Man were but a Patent 
Digester, and the Belly with its adjuncts the grand Reality? Fox turned 
from them, with tears and a sacred scorn, back to his Leather-parings 
and his Bible. Mountains of encumbrance, higher than Axtna, had been 
heaped over that Spirit: but it was a Spirit, and would not lie buried 
there.”’ ; 


And time flies fast, and the Leicester shoe-maker will be free. I 
will meditate and pray, he is made to resolve; tranquillity and 
leisure will be found in the woods. ‘The hollow of a tree will shelter 
me, and the wild berries feed me. But what of clothes ? “ Cannot 
I stitch myself one perennial suit of leather ?”’ 


“‘ Let some living Angelo or Rosa, with seeing eye and understanding 
heart, picture George Fox on that morning, when he spreads out his 
cutting-board for the last time, and cuts cow-hides by unwonted patterns, 
and stitches them together into one continuous all-including Case, the 
farewell service of hisawl! Stitch away, thou noble Fox: every prick 
of that little instrument is pricking into the heart of Slavery, and World- 
worship, and the Mammon-god. Thy elbows jerk, as in strong swimmer- 
strokes, and every stroke is bearing thee across the Prison-ditch, within 
which Vanity holds her Work-house and Rag-fair, into lands of true 
Liberty ; were the work done, there is in broad Europe one Free Man, 
and thou art he! 

“ Thus from the lowest depth there is a path to the loftiest height : and 
for the Poor also a Gospel had been published. Surely, if, as D’Alembert 
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asserts, my illustrious namesake, Diogenes, was the greatest man of Anti- 
quity, only that he wanted Decency, then by stronger reason is George 
Fox the greatest of the Moderns; and greater than Diogenes himself: for 
he too stands on the adamantine basis of his Manhood, casting aside all 
props and shoars; yet not, in half-savage Pride, undervaluing the Earth; 
valuing it rather, as a place to yield him warmth and food, he looks 
Heaven-ward from his Earth, and dwells in anelement of Mercy and 
Worship, with a still Strength, such as the Cynic’s Tub did nowise wit- 
ness. Great, truly, was that Tub ; a temple from which man’s dignity and 
divinity was scornfully preached abroad : but greater is the Leather Hull 
for the same sermon was preached there, and not in Scorn but in Love.”, 


The pretended editor’s conception of his hero’s intention in this 


new treatise and scheme of philosophy, is stated in the following 
short passage :— 


“ Asa wonder-loving and wonder-seeking man, Teufelsdréckh, from an 
early part of this Clothes-Volume, has more and more exhibited himself. 
Striking it was, amid all his perverse cloudiness, with what force cf vision 
and of heart he pierced into the mystery of the World; recognising in the 
highest sensible phenomena, so far as Sense went, only fresh or faded 
Raiment ; yet ever, under this, a celestial Essence thereby rendered visible: 
and while, on the one hand, he trod the old rags of Matter, with their 
tinsels, into the mire, he on the other everywhere exalted Spirit above all 
earthly principalities and powers, and worshipped it, though under the 
meanest shapes, with a true Platonic Mysticism.” 


Or we may say that sound as well as great principles, gathered 
from, and illustrated by, the spirit of the age, taking the subject of 
clothes, or dress, for a starting point, have been with strange force, 
a prodigality of imagination, and often an amazing splendour of 
language, made by Mr. Carlyle to bear on wide domains of social 
hfe, literature, the arts, politics, and religion. 





Arr. VIII.—Speeches of Henry Lord Brougham, upon Questions 
relating to Public Rights, Duties, and Interests: with Historical 
Introductions, and a Critical Dissertation upon the Eloquence of the 
Ancients. 4 Vols. 8vo. Edinburgh: Black and Co. 1838. 


Sxepom has any publication awakened greater expectations, or held 
forth more of promise than the present. It is reported that in 
modern Athens, nothing equal to the excitement and confident 
interest has been experienced or witnessed since the palmy days of 
the Waverley Novels, when a new creation by the minstrel of the 
North was about to be added to the great family. At any rate 
Scott’s Magnum Opus, his edition of his Tales and Romances 
with Notes and Prefaces by himself, has in a striking and relative 
degree been matched by Lord Brougham, seeing that the latter has 
prefixed certain historical and biographical Introductions, which, 
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from his known talents, boldness, and principles, every one was 
assured would be as splendid and vigorous in the way of portraits, 
as they are original and uncopied. His Lordship’s late perform- 
ances of a similar nature which have appeared in the Edinburgh 
Review, led the public to expect still greater treats in the work 
before us, seeing that the preparation of its contents is understood 
to have engaged the noble author for the last few years when an 
unusual measure of leisure was at his command. 

The Speeches themselves, which have undergone the author’s 
careful revision and corrections, and which have been classed 
according to their nature, and not according to a chronological 
regard to the period of their delivery, present a wonderful variety 
of interest. Not only do they extend over nearly thirty years, 
but they embrace and touch upon, often elaborately, all the 
great public questions which have engaged the country during 
this period ; a period too which has been singularly rife of subjects 
of grand importance. Not only on the leading concerns of Com- 
merce, Manufactures, Agriculture, Finance, Domestic, and lo- 
reign Policy has he often and earnestly spoken, but the Reform 
of Parliament and of the Laws, Military Punishments, the 
Liberty of the Press, Slavery, the Poor Laws, and Education, 
not to speak of a Royal Impeachment, and the rights of oppressed 
individuals, are subjects and questions which have each in turn, or 
repeatedly, occupied the orator, and called forth as much energy, 
ability, and study as if each of these great and multifarious topics 
had solely and ceaselessly employed his mind. 

There cannot be a doubt of Lord Brougham’s sound judgment in 
coming to a resolution to publish these Speeches, or of his being 
authorised to believe ‘“‘ that some good service may be rendered to 
the cause of human improvement,” by presenting a correeted edition 
of those oratorical efforts, the tendency of which must be to fix, as 
his Lordship hopes, ‘‘ the public attention upon some of the subjects 
most important to mankind.” As mere specimens of public, foren- 
sic, or senatorial eloquence, they possess an extraordinary value. 
Especially in the art of debating Brougham is without a rival. His 
knowledge is universal, his memory hardly ever fails him, his com- 
mand of language is perfect and endless, his self-possession is equally 
complete, his boldness is unscrupulous, his tact and dexterity are 
ever a match for the growing exigency. As a politician there have 
been some doubts of his steadiness. I*rom the habits of advocacy 
he is apt to throw himself unreservedly upon one-sided views, and 
to commit himself so far as to expose him to a charge of inconsis- 
tency, when on some after occasion he may plant himself upon a 
new topic or stand up in behalf of another party. His temper, 
besides, is sometimes his enemy; and master as he is of the most 
withering sarcastic powers, as well as ambitious of popularity, fre- 
quently has he mistaken a display which has excited bursts of laughter, 
or called forth tumultuous cheers, for solid admiration and —— 
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confidence. He cannot be acquitted of rashness, either of temper; 
speech, or action. When called to office by Earl Grey, it seems as 
if his pride had been excessively flattered. Certain it is that he 
said and did things in support of that Ministry which, out of office, 
he never would have done, till at length he lost the confidence of the 
country ; and the people especially, whose strenuous advocate he had 
been for the far greater part of his public life, were so cruelly vexed 
by his conduct as to become crest-fallen and distrustful of all men 
in power. It must be conceded, however, that never did our orator 
exhibit such irrefragable proofs of his genius, his resolution, and his 
principles as by the triumphant reconquest, in the course of a few 
months, of all and more than all he had lost in estimation. True, 
personal disappointment and rancour, instead of conscientious oppo- 
sition, it is very easy to allege to his disparagement ; but so long 
as this opposition squares with enlightened principles and has for its 
most obvious motives a regard to freedom, justice, and good faith, 
his Lordship need not much fear any illiberality of construction, nor 
“i the country at large be thereby driven from its adherence to 
im. 

In going through the Introductions there will be found frequent 
attempts to show that their author has all along been consistent, 
and that it is Lord Melbourne together with his Cabinet and others, 
that have diverged from pure Whiggism: and it is very natural for 
a man of Lord Brougham’s ardent temperament and habitual self- 
reliance, to take a strong and perhaps untenable position as to this 
question. We need not endeavour to set him or our readers right 
on the subject ; allowances must be made ; but so long as he fights 
the people’s battle, manfully struggles in behalf of universal educa- 
tion, liberty of conscience, and concomitant enlargements of rights 
and privileges, it will be very unjust and very difficult to weigh 
scrupulously every expression, or to deprive him of the honour to 
which consistency on all the great questions that concern human 
improvement and human happiness entitles him. 

Before coming to some passages in these Introductions, which 
may be regarded not merely as a confession of his Lordship’s poli- 
tical faith, but as containing his account of the rupture between 
him and the Melbourne ministry, let us see what he has to say on 
the subject of party, its uses, influences, and province. 


«The repression, or at least the subjugation, of party feelings, must he 
always of material benefit to the community, and tend to remove a very 
serious obstruction from the great course in which legislation is advancing. 
Party connexion is indeed beneficial as long as it only bands together those 
who, having formed their opinions for themselves, are desirous of giving 
them full effect. But so much of abuse has generally attended such leagues, 
that reflecting men are now induced to reject them altogether. Their 
greatest evil certainly is the one most difficult to be shunned—their ten- 
dency to deliver over the many to the guidance of the few, in matters 
where no dominion eyer should be exercised—to make the opinions adopted 
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by leading men pass current, without any reflection among their followers 
—to enfeeble and corrupt the public mind, by discouraging men from 
thinking for themselves—and to lead multitudes into courses which they 
have no kind of interest in pursuing, in order that some designing indivi- 
duals may gain by their folly or their crimes. As society advances, such 
delusions will become more and more difficult to practise; and it may 
safely be affirmed, that hundreds now-a-days discharge the sacred duty to 
themselves and their country, of forming their own opinions upon reflec- 
tion, for one that had disenthralled himself thirty years ago.” 


We are elsewhere told that party feelings when not pushed too 
far are justifiable. Party ‘teaches men to overlook minor differ- 
ences of opinion, for a purpose of effecting common objects of 
superior importance ; and warns them against “the fatal error so well 
described by Mr. Fox, of giving up all to an enemy rather than 
anything to a friend. It is, however, equally manifest, that the 
abuse of this doctrine may lead to a justification of the very worst 
misconduct :” and the hints that follow regarding Retrenchment, 
Slavery, Colonial Rights, Constitutional Principle, and even Peace 
itself, are intended to point in some measure to those at present at 
the head of the British government. 

From the luxuriant, ever fresh and vigorous Introductory sketches, 
whether in regard to opinions, events, or characters, we shall now 
extract some specimens. In self-vindication the following para- 
graphs may be quoted, the speeches referred to, being those which 
his Lordship delivered on the occasion of founding a new Mechanics 
Institute at Liverpool. 


‘“ Besides the topics more immediately connected with the solemnity, 
the second of the speeches touched upon Lord Brougham’s position with 
relation to the new Ministry. He distinctly stated, that he did notin 
any sense belong to their party; that his party was the people and the 
country; that he should support the Government as long as it abided by 
its professed principles; and that when it deserted those principles, he 
should abandon its support, and see whether the people would stand by 
the Ministers or by him. He particularly specified two questions upon 
which he promised to support them—-the Municipal Reform, and the Re- 
form of the Irish Church. Jn the month following this speech, he fully 
redeemed the first of these pledges. It has been out of his power, or aiy 
other man’s, to redeem the other; because the Irish Church Reform no 
longer rests at al] upon its former principles. 

‘ But although notice was most plainly given by Lord Brougham, tliat 
he should be found among the friends of the Ministry no longer than they 
adhered to their popular principles, and, above all, no longer than they 
showed a disposition to make the Reform Bill bear its appointed fruit of 
a good and cheap government, the senseless advocates of the Ministers 
have betokened much surprise at his openly and strenuously opposing 
them when they took a course infinitely beyond anything that in 1835 
could be even imagined ; when, as soon as the accession of the Queen 
threw the whole Court into their hands, they ostentatiously avowed them- 
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selves hostile to all improvement of the Reform bull, even to the correc- 
tion of its most manifest defects; when they made war upon the right 
and liberties of the whole Canadian people, suspending their free constitu- 
tion, and proclaiming a Dictatorship, because a revolt had broken out in 
the corner of one or two parishes, occasioned by acts of gross legislative 
violence and injustice; when they framed their new Civil List upon the 
most exploded and unreasonable principles, and without the least regard 
to the economy which the people have an unquestionable right to demand ; 
finally, when they refused to comply with the voice of the whole people, 
by emancipating the slaves, encouraged even a revival of slave-trading, 
and exercised their absolute control over the arrangements of the Queen’s 
household, by dismissing Lord Charles Fitzroy from her Majesty’s service, 
as a punishment for conscientiously voting against the continuance of 
slavery. 

‘* Tt is confidently believed, that no person of ordinary discernment, and 
the most limited portion of fairness, can read the notice so plainlv given 
in the second Liverpool speech, of the terms on which alone Lord Broug- 
ham would continue a supporter of Government, and say that he could 
uow be found among their friends, without an utter abandonment of all 
the principles which he professed in 1835, and which indeed were those 
of his whole public life. It is equally clear, from his supporting the 
Ministry in 1835—from his giving them no opposition in 1836—frum his 
only opposing them upon their Canada Bill in 1837—and from his begin- 
ning the opposition which he has given them during the present session 
(1838) as soon as they declared against Reform, and Emancipation, and 
also against Economy—that their own conduct alone has caused the se- 
paration; and that no falsehood was ever uttered, even in the utmost 
heats of political discord, with so audacious a disregard of the most notori- 
ous facts, nay, of the most recent and best-known dates themselves, as 
that insinuation which would connect his opposition with the fact of his 
holding no office in the present Ministry. He ceased to hold office in the 
Ministry, April, 1835: he strenuously supported them all that year.” 


Another Chancellor was appointed in 1836; Lord Brougham 
abstained from opposing them even when they abandoned his Plu- 
rality Bill, and broaght forward a Chancery Reform so utterly 
ridiculous that every party gave it up, and its authors themselves 
speedily abandoned it to universal scorn. He even abstained from 
attending in Parliament that session, because he was apprized by 
the Ministers that his doing so would be fatal to the Government. 
In 1837, he pursued the same friendly course whenever he could ; 
and only gave a reluctant opposition to the unconstitutional bill for 
seizing the Canadian money without the people’s consent. When, 
secure in court favour by the entire possession of the Queen’s whole 
authority, they proceeded to abandon almost every one important 
ground on which he had ever agreed with them—then, and not 
before, his opposition began. Such is Brougham’s story. 

His Lordship is a fearless tale-teller ; so much so indeed that we 
can very readily believe a minister who had any aversion to let his 
acts and real opinions be known would not willingly choose him for 
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a colleague. To those who take delight in Cabinet scandal, the 
Introduction to the second speech on Canadian affairs, in which the 
orator attacks Lord Melbourne directly, will afford some rich sam- 
ples. The Premier, it would appear, had said that for three years 
he had anticipated Brougham’s opposition which had now so un- 
equivocally burst forth, and the declaration is thus turned dextrously 
to use :-— 


« Then (says Lord B.) the observant by-stander, who perceives that 
Lord Brougham never failed to support the Ministers most zealously until 
they changed their conduct, must be led to infer that this i of theirs 
was all the while foreseen and predetermined by the noble Viscount— 
though certainly concealed with some care, and with entire success, from 
all his followers. Butif it shall be said that the noble Viscount’s constant 
expectation, his daily foresight, of what he pleasantly called a change in 
Lord Brougham, without reflecting that it is an alteration in himself, was 
owing to some impression which he had respecting Lord Brougham’s 
habits and character, it will follow that he must have given frequent indi- 
cations of this mistrust, of this presentiment, both in public and in private, 
and must have explicitly ascribed the active support of 1835, the kind and 
considerate abstinence of 1836, and the partial and reluctant dissents of 
1837, to their real, though still not very intelligible cause; and at all 
events, that he never can have given Lord Brougham, or any common 
friends, the most distant ground for believing that he gave him the least 
credit for being influenced by the kindness of friendship, or the steadiness 
of principle, or the magnanimous sacrifice of personal considerations to 
either friendship or duty. It must, of course, be absolutely impossible 
that Lord Melbourne should have left his opinions and his expectations 
doubtful upon this head, or ever expressed any feelings of gratitude, 
much less any indications of being sensibly touched by Lord Brougham’s 
conduct towards him and his government, when he was all the while 
penetrated with the conviction that Lord Brougham was only waiting for 
an occasion to vent‘ his long-suppressed and thus exasperated animosity’ 
against his former friends and colleagues. If, indeed, this should not 
have been the case—if the very opposite should turn out to have been 
more nearly the fact—it must be confessed that both these Lords have been 
placed in situations quite unprecedented, though the one of those situ- 


ations will, perhaps, upon reflection be felt to be somewhat less enviable 
than the other.” 


And a note to the above is not less curious and suggestive. 


‘A similar indiscretion was committed by the noble Viscount, in the 
first Civil List debate, when Lord Brougham was charged by him with 
courtier-like conduct. This Lord Brougham at once repelled, by stating 
that Lord Melbourne, who had thoughtlessly made it, must better than 
most men know, if he gave himself a moment’s time for reflection, how 
utterly groundless it was. Indeed, all the world knew this vety well ; 
none so well, however, as Lord Brougham’s former colleagues and the 
present Royal Family. For he it was who, though honoured with the 
late Duke of Kent’s friendship and co-operation upon the great question 
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of Education (as referred to in the Slavery speech, 20th Februarv 1838), 

had nevertheless refused to withhold his opposition to that Prince’s 
Lottery Bill in 1818, and caused his Royal Highness to withdraw it; a 
step which, as the constant enemy of Lotteries, he felt reluctantly obliged 
to take, notwithstanding His Royal Highness’s urgent application; and to 
which the Duke ever after ascribed his great pecuniary embarrassments. 

Lord Melbourne and his colleagues must have also well known, that Lord 
Brougham’s falling into disfavour with King William IV. was entirely 
owing to his pressing upon the Monarch the immediate formation of the 
Government under Lord Melbourne himself, and his sudden declaration 
in his place, that this Government was ready to continue in office,—a 
step which wholly prevented His Majesty from executing his design of 
changing his ministers, as he had hoped to do, if they had expressed any 
kind of reluctance to go on after Lord Grey’s resignation. The same 
individuals also well knew His Majesty’s severe displeasure and disap- 
pointment at Lord Brougham’s peremptory refusal to take the Govern- 
ment in May 1832, when His Majesty was desirous that it should be re- 
constructed by him of persons willing to carry the Reform Bill; for it is 
believed that they both knew of his intercourse with His Majesty, and of 
the written correspondence on Lord Brougham’s positive refusal.” 


We think there are symptoms of soreness in these and other pas- 
sages on the score of exclusion from office that may very naturally 
be conceived to have embittered his Lordship’s opposition, without 
at all seriously affecting his moral probity or his political consis- 
tency. 

The readers of the late parliamentary debates, no doubt, must 
frequently have felt that there was, if not a contradiction in terms, 
at least a marvellous disregard of delicate feeling on the part of 
the orator, when, in the very same speech or breath, he might 
reiterate, according to the highest rules of courtesy, such phrases as 
‘* my noble friend,” ‘* my former esteemed colleague,” and so on, 
and also administer the most unmerciful flaggellation. The Colonial 
Secretary has, in the course of the last few months, been the fre- 
quent object of these furious assaults ; nor will any one believe that 
Lord Brougham is not ready and able to deal out the same sort of 
chastisement, whenever his principles or his vanity may be opposed. 
But to those who may complain of this regardless conduct or deem 
it to be in bad taste, his Lordship has a smart and biting reply, 
which amounts to this, that political consistency and an undaunted 
avowal of principles must take precedence of personal favour and 
private friendship. Never doubt it—Brougham will speak out 
though every one else should be silent—though opposed by the 
whole House; nor does he ever seem to care a rush what feelings 
on the part of “‘ noble friends” he may lacerate so long as he can 
influence the people, and carry their suffrages. He requests _ 
who may have been offended at his treatment of Lord Glenelg, t 
assign any reason why, full licence having always been allowed that 
noble personage, 
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« And some of his principal colleagues, to form their own opinions—with 
them to oppose Parliamentary Reform up to lst March 1831—to defend 
the Manchester Massacre—to support the Six Acts—to remove Lord 
Fitzwilliam from office for attending a Parliamentary Reform Meeting at 
York—to oppose Lord Brougham’s motion on the case of Smith the Mis- 
sionary—why, those noble persons having without any blame whatever 
been suffered formerly to hold such courses—and having, so happily for the 
country, and so honourably for themselves, adopted a different line of 
policy from Nov. 1830 to Nov. 1837, Lord Brougham alone should be 
complained of, for continuing since: Nov. 1837 to abide by the very same 
principles which he had not taken up for the first time in Nov. 1830, but 
held in all former times? It is respectfully asked what right they who 
now complain of Lord Brougham for differing from the Noble Secretary of 
State, have to expect that he should rather differ from his former self than 
from his former colleague; and while yet unable to partake of the convic- 
tions that have come over others, should abandon that devotion to the cause 
of freedom, and of peace, to which his public life had been consecrated ?”” 


We shall now pass on to some other matters as disclosed or dis- 
cussed in these Introductions, distinct from personal vindication or 
the accusation of former coadjutors in the work of Reform. <A few 
passages from his Lordship’s review of the merits and defects of the 
Reform Bill itself seem to indicate a growing Radicalism, rather 
than the Whig creed which the author professed when in office, or 
the caution which he preached during his famous northern tour. 


«The duration of Parliament is clearly far too long. Members chosen 
while the state of the Sovereign’s life presents the prospect of a six or 
seven year's seat, never think of their constituents any more than if they 
had none. The most striking examples of this have been afforded during 
the past Session. No Minister could have obtained the very discreditable 
votes which the enemies of Negro emancipation, friends of the planters, 
have obtained, had a general election been nigh at hand. But when five or 
six years must elapse before the day of reckoning arrives, men of feeble 
principles, and greedy of promotion, or eager to share in the dispensation 
of public patronage, disregard the distant and uncertain displeasure of their 
constituents, and only seek to escape the more swift wrath of the Minister. 
Triennial Parliaments ought most certainly to be substituted for septennial. 

‘‘The necessity of securing the electors by the plan of secret voting, 
seems at length to have forced itself on the minds of those formerly most 
reluctant to entertain the subject of the Ballot. To tenants this would 
assuredly afford no protection; it seems, however, clear that it would be 
some shelter to tradesmen; and the scenes at the last general election 
appear to show that some such protection is necessary, if town elections 
are to be other than a farce. 

« But a large extension of the suffrage is the one thing needful; nor can 
any consistent Reformer feel very clearly in favour of the Ballot, while so 
few classes have the right to vote at all. The mere household qualification 
will clearly not suffice. That comprehends many of the least enlightened 
and least independent classes in society—persons always looking up to 
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rank and fortune, and ever ready to square their conduct to the wishes of 
those who possess them; while it wholly excludes the better informed, 
more virtuous, and incomparably more independent, and less time-serving 
class of workmen who have struggled to educate themselves, and are less 
beholden to their employers than these areto them. No one, however, can 
desire to let in any ignorant and profligate person merely because he is 
twenty-one years of age, and not insane or convicted of acrime. There- 
fore an education qualification seems on every account to be the fittest. 
Lord Brougham’s Education Bill provides for this in all votes respecting 
school affairs ; nor can there be conceived a reason why it should not be 
extended to Parliamentary elections. 

** How far all or any of these salutary and even necessary improvements 
may be introduced into our new Parliamentary constitution within a few 


years, there are no means of conjecturing. The existing Government have: 


declared against all further change. Arrogating to the authors of the Bill 
an infallibility never before ascribed to any men, and a power of foreseeing 
future events which no human being can be gifted with, they have decided 
that the unerring and prophetic wisdom of 1831 cannot be appealed from; 
and that all we now complain of must be endured, rather than alter a final 
measure, and charge its authors with the proneness to err, which had here- 
tofore been imagined to be the lot of man. This delusion will continue as 
long as Members of Parliament shall regard their own personal interest in 
promotion and patronage as of more value to them than the favour of their 
constituents and the good will of the people at large. But, in the mean- 
time, the confidence of the country is wholly alienated from its Govern- 
ment, and the representative body enjoys fully less of the public esteem 
and respect than those whom a few years ago, men of big professions and 
puny performance used to taunt with holding their power of making laws 
by an hereditary title. It would be well if their own election had bestowed 
a better spirit of conduct with a title supposed to be so much more valid.” 


In his Introduction to the Edinburgh speech at the Grey Festi- 
val, the orator says, ‘“‘ Nothing was ever more absolutely false than 
to represent Lord Durham as having said anything in the least 
resembling an attack on Lord Brougham.” ‘It may be added,” 
continues he, “ that Lord Brougham has ever since pursued the very 
same course with respect to Reform which the following speech 
recommends.” It is but fair to direct particular attention to the 
fact that his Lordship regards education as a necessary concomitant 
to be obtained with the exercise of political rights. Having alluded 
to another of his famous projects, let us quote a passage from a 


dedication; to Dr. Birkbeck which points to certain details. The 
orator says,— 


‘«« You are aware that they contain a portion of a larger discourse, which 
more pressing but less agreeable pursuits have long prevented me from 
finishing, upon the important subject of Popular Education, in its three 
branches, Infant schools, Elementary Schools for reading and writing, and 
Adult Schools. It is only with the second of these branches that the legis- 
lature can safely interfere. Any meddling on the part of government with 
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the first would be inexpedient ; with the last, perilous to civil and religious 
liberty. In conformity with this opinion, I have brought the question of 
Elementary Education repeatedly before parliament, where the lukewarm- 
ness of many, and the honest and by me ever-to-be-respected scruples of 
some, have hitherto much obstructed my design; the other two branches 
belong to the country at large.” 


In approaching the speeches on Queen Caroline’s trial, his Lord- 

ship maintains a stately and indignant attitude, showing how un 
pular was the proceeding, how opposed to the wishes of the Commons 
and even to the Ministry, but at the same time characterising the 
subservience of these Ministers as pusillanimous, and invo'ving?the 
breach of most solemn duties. Whether the facts alleged on the 
part of the Prince against his wife were true or false, he declares, 
was not the question which the people asked ; for ‘‘ when it was 
known that he whose whole life since his marriage nad been a vio- 
lation of the marriage vow, was determined to destroy his consort 
after deserting and ill-using her,—and when it was announced that 
his design was to obtain a release from the nuptial ties, which had 
never for an hour held him fast, on the pretence of the party so 
deeply injured by his inconstancy and his oppressions having at 
length fallen into the snares set for her,—the public indignation 
_ knew no bounds, and all the people with one voice exclaimed against 
a proceeding so indecently outraging every principle of humanity and 
justice.” 
Speaking of the 17th of August, he says, “ On that day this un- 
exampled proceeding (the trial) commenced—a proceeding in which 
the forms of the constitution were observed, while its spirit was out- 
raged at every step—a proceeding over which the ferocious tyranny 
of Henry VIII. presided, although the customs of Parliament were 
observed throughout, and which afforded a practical proof, that 
influence may, with a little delay, effect in the nineteenth century 
almost all that undisguised and unmitigated prerogative could accom- 
plish in the sixteenth.” 

Perhaps nothing in the Introductions will be so agreeable and 
interesting as the personal sketches which Lord Brougham gives of 
his contemporaries who have occupied high and prominent places in 
the State ; and with almost every one of whom he has often been 
brought into close contact. Of these portraits, though they exhibit 
much of the mannerism of the noble orator, it must be cae that an 
extreme anxiety to do every one of his subjects justice characterises 
the sketches. He is candid, and sometimes liberal beyond what the 
occasion requires. When he paints his own personal and attached 
friends, there is sometimes a leaning that is excusable, though calcu- 
lated to distort the truth ; but taking the cabinet or collection as a 
whole it possesses many first-rate excellences. 

We will not strive to convey any, even the most general, opinion 
of all the sketches, but confine ourselves to a few which claim a pre- 
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cedence not only on account of the superiority of the workmanship, 
but the station in the public eye which the subjects maintained, 
And first, to begin with Lord Castlereagh, we are told, 


“ Few men of more limited capacity, or more meagre acquirements 
than Lord Castlereagh possessed, had before his time ever risen to any 
station of eminence in our free country; fewer still have long retained 
it in a state where mere court intrigue and princely favour have so little 
to do with men’s advancement. But we have lived to see persons of 
more obscure merit than Lord Castlereagh rise to equal station in this 
country. Of sober and industrious habits, and become possessed of busi- 
ness-like talents by long experience, he was a person of the most com. 
monplace abilities. He had a reasonable quickness of apprehension and 
clearness of understanding ; but nothing brilliant or in any way admira- 
ble marked his conceptions or his elocution. Nay, to judge of his intellect 
by his eloquence, we should certainly have formed a very unfair estimate 
of its perspicacity. For, though it was hardly possible to underrate its 
extent or comprehensiveness, it was very far from being confused and 
perplexed in the proportion of his sentences; and the listener who knew 
how distinctly the speaker could form his plans, and how clearly his ideas 
were known to himself, might, comparing small things with great, be 
reminded of the prodigious contrast between the distinctness of Oliver 
Cromwell’s understanding and the hopeless confusion and obscurity of his 
speech. No man, besides, ever attained the station of a regular debater 
in our Parliament with such an entire want of all classical accomplish- ° 
ment, or indeed of all literary provision whatsoever. While he never 
showed the least symptoms of an information extending beyond the more 
recent volumes of the Parliamentary Debates, or possibly the files of the 
newspapers only, his diction set all imitation, perhaps all description, at 
defiance. It was with some an amusement tu beguile the tedious hours 
of their unavoidable attendance on the poor, tawdry, ravelled thread of 
his sorry discourse, to collect a kind of ana from the fragments of mixed, 
incongruous, and disjointed images that frequently appeared init. * The 
features of the clause’-—‘ the ignorant impatience of the relaxation of 
taxation’—* sets of circumstances coming up and circumstances going 
down’—‘ men turning their backs upon themselves’—‘ the honourable 
and learned gentlemen’s wedge getting into the loyal feelings of. the 
manufacturing classes’— the constitutional principle wound up in the 
bowels of the munarchical principle’—‘the Herculean labour of the 
honourable and learned Member, who will find himself quite disappointed 
when he hasat last broughtforth his Hercules’—(by a slight confounding of 


_ the mother’s labour, who produced that hero, with his own exploits which 


gained him immortality)—these are but a few, and not the richest sam- 
ples, by any means, of a rhetoric which often baffled alike the gravity of 
the Treasury Bench and the art of the reporter, and left the wondering 
audience at a loss to conjecture how any one could ever exist endowed 
with humbler pretensions to the name of orator. Wherefore, when the 
Tory party ‘ having a devil,’ preferred him to Mr. Canning for their 
leader, all men naturally expected that he would entirely fail to command 
even the attendance of the House while he addressed it; and that the 
benches, empty during his time, would only be replenished when his 
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highly-gifted competitor rose. They were greatly deceived; they un- 
derrated the effect of place and power ; they forgot that the representative 
of a Government speaks ‘ as one having authority, and not as the scribes.’ 
But they also forgot that Lord Castlereagh had some qualities well-fitted 
to conciliate favour, and even to provoke admiration, in the absence of 
everything like eloquence. He was a bold and fearless man; the very 
courage with which he exposed himself unabashed to the most critical 
audience in the world, while incapable of uttering two sentences of any- 
thing but the meanest matter, in the most wretched language—the gallan- 
try with which he faced the greatest difficulties of a question—the 
unflinching perseverance with which he went through a whole subject, 
leaving untouched not one of its points, whether he could grapple with it 
or no, end not one of the adverse arguments, however forcibly and felicit- 
ously they had been urged, neither daunted by recollecting the impression 
just made by his antagonist’s brilliant display, nor damped by conscious- 
ness of the very rags in which he now presented himself—all this made 
him upon the whole rather a favourite with the audience whose patience 
he was taxing mercilessly, and whose gravity he ever and anon put toa 
very severe trial. Norcan any one have forgotten the kind of pride that 
mantled on the fronts of the Tory phalanx, when, after being overwhelmed 
with the powerful fire of the Whig Opposition, or galled by the fierce 
denunciations of the Mountain, or harassed by the splendid displays of 
Mr. Canning, their chosen leader stoed forth, and presenting the graces 
of his eminently patrician figure, flung open his coat, displayed an 
azure riband traversing a snow white-chest, and declared ‘ his high satis- 
faction that he could now meet the charges against him face to face, and 
repel with indignation all that his adversaries had been bold and rash 
enough to advance. 

* Such he was in debate; in council he certainly had far more resources, 
He possessed a considerable fund of plain sense, not to be misled by any 
refinement of speculation, or clouded by any fanciful notions. He went 
straight to his point; he was brave politically as well as personally. Of 
this, his conduct in the Irish Union had given abundant proof; and 
nothing could be more just than the rebuke which, as connected with the 
topic of personal courage, we may recollect his administering to a great 
man who had passed the limits of Parliament courtesy—‘ Every one must 
be sensible,’ he said, ‘ that if any personal quarrel were desired, any insult- 
ing language used publicly, where it could not be met as it deserved, was 
the way to prevent and not to produce such a rencounter.’ No one after 
that treated him with disrespect. The complaints made of his Irish 
administration were perfectly well grounded as regarded the corruption of 
the Parliament by which he accomplished the Union; but they were 
entirely unfounded as regarded the cruelties practised during and after 
the Rebellion. Far from partaking in these atrocities, he uniformly and 
strenuously set his face against them. He was of a cold temperament 
and determined character, but not of a cruel disposition; and to him, 
more than perhaps to any one else, was owing the termination of the sys- 


tem stained with blood.”’ 


Among the brightest gems in this Portrait Gallery must be ranked 
the pictures of Canning, Ward (Lord Dudley), and Huskisson. 
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Besides, these three are considered by Lord Brougham to have been 
the most formidable obstructors of Parliamentary Reform, which the 


party to which they belonged contained. Canning and Ward are 
the subject of the following sketches :— 


** Possessing in an equal degree all the resources of accurate and exten- 
sive information, all the powers of acute reasoning and lively fancy, and all 
the accomplishments of the most finished classical education, they differed 
rather in the degrees to which habit and accident had fitted them for actual 
business, and in the strength of their understandings as influenced by their 
inclinations, than in the genius or the acquirements which might inspire or 
had trained their oratory. Mr. Canning was the more powerful declaimer, 
Lord Dudley had the more original fancy and the sharper wit ; although in 
every kind of wit and humour Mr. Canning, too, greatly excelled most other 
men. Lord Dudley could follow an argument with more sustained acuteness, 
while Mr. Canning possessed a skill in statement which frequently dis- 
posed of the matter in dispute before his adversary was aware that his flank 
had been, as it were, turned and thus spared himself the labour of an ela- 
borate attack by argumentation. Both prepared for their greater exhibitions 
with extreme care, and wrote more than almost any other modern orators; 
but Mr. Canning had powers of extempore debating which Lord Dudly had 
either never acquired or hardly ever ventured to exert; and he used those 
powers with the practised dexterity which long and constant exercise can 
alone bestow, sometimes in pronouncing the whole of a speech, and at other | 
times in the far more difficult task, the last attainment of rhetorical art, of 
weaving the extemporary up with the prepared passages, and delivering the 
whole so as to make the transition from the previous composition to the 
inspiration of the moment wholly imperceptible even to the most experi- 
enced eye. In habits of business, and the faculties which these whet, or 
train, or possibly bestow, Mr. Canning had of course all the advantage 
which could be derived from a long life in office acting upon abilities of so 
high an order. But that Lord Dudley only wanted such training to equal 
him in these respects, was apparent from the masterly performance of his . 
official duties which marked his short administration of the Foreign depart- 
ment in 1827. 

‘* Here, however all ‘parallel between these eminent individuals ends. In 
strength of mind, in that firmness of purpose which makes both a man and 
a statesman, there was, indeed, little comparison between them. Both 
were of a peculiarly sensitive and even irritable temperament; and this, 
while it affected their manner and followed them into debate, quitted them 
not in the closet or the Cabinet. But in Mr. Canning the weakness had 
limits which were not traced in the nervous temperament of Lord Dudley. 
He suffered all his life under what afterwards proved to be a diseased state 
of the system ; and, after making the misery of part of his existence, and 
shading the happiness even of its brightest portions, it ended in drawing a 
dark and dismal curtain over his whole faculties towards the close of his 
life. The result of the same morbid temperament was a want of fixed 
inclination, a wavering that affected his judgment as well as his feelings, an 
incapacity to form, or, after forming, to abide by any fixed resolution ; so 
that a man more amply endowed with the gifts both of nature and fortune 
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than any other in any age, although he rose to great station, enjoyed an 
enviable share of renown, and never appeared in any capacity without 
raising an admiration great in proportion to the discernment of the be- 
holders, passed through life with less effect upon the fate of his fellow 
creatures than hundreds of the most ordinary men on whom, as he was well 
entitled, he daily looked down. The article in which his power has been 
the most felt, was certainly that of Parliamentary Reform, of which he was, 
with all his party, the constant and uncompromising adversary; and on 
which the last and perhaps greatest efforts of his genius were made.” 


Next of Mr. Huskisson,— 


‘With these men was joined Mr. Huskisson, than whom few have 
ever attained as great influence in this country, with so few of the ad- 
vantages which are apt to captivate senates or to win popular applause, 
and, at the same time, with so few of the extrinsic qualities which in the 
noble and the wealthy can always make up for such natural deficiencies, 
He was not fluent of speech naturally, nor had much practice rendered 
him a ready speaker ; he had none of the graces of diction, whether he 
prepared himself, (if he ever did so,) or trusted to the moment. His 
manner was peculiarly ungainly. His statements were calculated rather 
to excite distrust than to win confidence. Yet, with all this, he attained 
a station in the House of Commons which made him as much listened to 
as the most consummate debaters; and upon the questions to which he, 
generally speaking, confined himself—the great matters of commerce 
and finance—he delivered himself with almost oracular certainty of 
effect. This success he owed to the thorough knowledge which he pos- 
sessed of his subjects, the perfect clearness of his understanding, the 
keenness with which he could apply his information to the purpose of the 
debate, the acuteness with which he could unravel the argument and ex- 
pose an adversary’s weakness, or expound his own doctrines. In respect 
of his political purity, he did not stand very high with any party. He 
had the same intense love of office which was and is the vice of his whole 
party, and to which they have made such sacrifices ; reducing indeed into 
a principle what was only a most pernicious error, the source of all 
unworthy compliances, the cloak for every evil proceeding, that no one 
can effectually serve the state in a private station. One immediate result 
of this heresy was to make Mr. Huskisson, like his leader, mistake place 
for power, and cling to the possession of mere office when the authority 
to carry those measures which alone make office desirable to a patriot, 
was either withheld or removed for preferment’s sake. Yet, whoever 
has known either of these three great men, and casts his eye on those 
followers whom they have left behind, may be justified in heaving a sigh 


as he exclaims, ‘ Eheu, quam muito minus est cum reliquis versari, quam 
meminisse tui !?” 


Jeremy Bentham, Grattan, Mackintosh, and others are drawn 
with equal elaborateness and effect ; but our space for extract having 
been exhausted we must draw to a conclusion. Before doing so, 
however, it may be proper to notice one or two points in regard 
not only to the general character of these volumes but the station 
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which their author may be supposed to hold in future times, as a 
reformer or a statesman. 

With regard to certain obvious features in the work, we must 
observe that some of the speeches were more racy, though not so 
highly polished when we first read them and immediately after 
their vehement delivery, than they now appear. It is plain to us 
also that his Lordship, though possessed of a mind of wonderful 
command and resources, is frequently the slave of affectation, some- 
times in the way of ruggedness, on other occasions of finesse and a 
sort of coxcombry that suit him badly. He knows his power, and 
this power is the slave of his ambition and his vanity, as well as of 
his patriotism. He disdains not at times to flatter grossly, although 
more usually he hesitates not to abuse and to smite in a sort of 
sledge-hammer style, if it but merely serve a temporary purpose. 

As to the question, whether his Lordship has any title to the 
character of a statesman, or whether he has been able to impress 
the age and mould it permanently according to his own image, 
there may be different opinions. It seems to us, however, that his 
strength and eminence tend not so much in this lofty direction and 
imperishable form, as that the ceaseless activities of his nature, and 
the almost-boundless variety of his undertakings have been mightily 
influential in keeping alive the public mind on vital and popular 
questions, which would otherwise have been allowed to go to sleep 
for want of stirring. He has shown great sagacity also in some- 
times anticipating views which the people were sure sooner or later 
to entertain ; but we also believe that in perfect accordance with his 
restless mind, he is apt to grow fatigued with what is old, or what 
has long engaged him. Still, take Lord Brougham all and all, he 
not only must be placed in the foremost rank of the great men of his 
age, but in several respects he stands there alone. 

In the Essay affixed to the Speeches on the “ Oratory of the 
Ancients,” some questionable opinions may be met with. Still the 
production as coming from such a consummate master of that of 
which he treats will naturally attract attention, and be taken as 
valuable criticism. His theory seems to be, that the ancients 
regarded oratory as offering one of the finest and noblest fields for 
the disportings and the exhibition of intellectual power, rather than 
as the vehicle or weapon by which the real activities and progress of 
private or public business was to be forwarded and supported. His 
Lordship’s Orations, while logical and abounding with dramatic per- 
sonifications, are eminently effective as to their practical features 
and principles reducible to action ; and therefore he combines both 
the ancient and the modern qualities of senatorial eloquence. 
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Art. IX. 
1. The Spirit of the East. By D. Urqunart, Esa. 2 vols. London: 
Colburn. 1838. 
2. Incidents of Travelin Egypt, Arabia Petrea, and the Holy Land. 
By G. Strernens. London: Bentley. 1838. 


Accorpine to several of the views presented in these two works, 
certain very material mistakes seem to be generally entertained in 
England and the more civilised nations of Kurope regarding the 
East. We at once proceed to glance at a few of the scenes, the 
descriptions, and the corrections furnished by our authors, leaving 
their pictures, without any very critical investigation, to the judgment 
and knowledge of our readers ; assured that, whether such pictures 
be precisely accurate or not, they are at least striking and honestly 
intended, and the result of patient observation or real experience. 
Tt is only, however, to certain additions in the present impression of 
Mr. Stephens’ work that we invite notice, the first edition of the 
work, though not so full, and which formerly appeared in America, 
having been, as our readers may remember, reviewed by us some 
considerable time ago. 

Mr. Urquhart’s ‘“ Spirit of the East,” is illustrated in a “ Journal 
of Travels through Roumeli, during an Eventful Period,” that is, 
during the Greek war of Independence. The author treats of great 
national and political questions, of the government, institutions, 
laws, and characteristic manners and feelings of the Turks, their 
relative position in regard to surrounding and Christian nations ; 
and in short in a tone and with an ability which ten years residence 
in the Kast, and some of his former speculations and publications, 
must have prepared many readers to expect. But into these graver 
and perhaps questionable parts, we have no desire at present to enter, 
and shall confine ourselves to a few notices and incidents ofa slighter, 
though probable, not less descriptive and suggestive nature. 

That we, however, may convey some idea of the decided opinions, 
the bias some may think, which our author cherishes respecting 
Eastern countries, we shall for a moment turn to his Preface. Here 
he tells his readers that, although during the early part of his travels 
he was led to form the most unfavourable conclusions respecting the 
countries in question and of the Turks in particular, he at length 
saw reason to change his opinions. He began after three years 
diligent statistical inquiries to discover that there were institutions 
connected with the East. Three years more enabled him to collect 
and note down the particulars of the administration of two hundred 
and fifty towns and villages. Certain rules and principles of social 
manners and customs at the same time gradually unfolded them- 
selves; so that he came to feel strongly that in addition to the 
sources of fallacy common to all Europeans, there are mistakes 
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arising from the party views of travellers that have greatly tended 
to mislead the public at home. The Liberal, for example, calls 
Turkey a despotic government ; the Tory sees in it popular princi- 
ples, and inquires no further; the Radical dislikes its aristocratic 
principles ; the admirers of an aristocratic body are offended because 
that aristocracy is not hereditary ; and political economists look 
upon the system of taxation as inquisitorial. Upon all these and 
other important points Mr. Urquhart is desirous to throw new light, 
the chief purpose in contemplation seeming to be this, that the 
Greeks and Russians, as well as the Turks, may be in their great 
and influential relations clearly presented to his countrymen. 

It is quite possible, and indeed it is but natural, that a man of 
our author’s lively sentiments, and, we may subjoin, ardent tempera- 
ment, will come to very decided conclusions on subjects where others 
might hesitate, or see that there were contradictions and opposing 
evidences which could not be got over. We think the reader of 
these volumes will feel himself prepared to meet with more sweeping 
and rapid inferences than he is quite ready to yield to, unless other 
grounds of conviction are advanced than have been here made plain. 
When speaking of the sources of European prejudice and error in 
regard to the Turks, Mr. Urquhart says, for instance, that religion 
is one. ‘In contradiction,” continues he, “ of the liturgy of the 
English church, we look on the Mussulmans as ‘ infidels ;’ and, 
in the spirit of our age and country, we treat as enemies of our 
religion those who admit the Gospels as their creed, and sup- 
pose in them the same intolerance towards us, that we are 
guilty of towards them.” We are astonished. Does the author 
really mean to assert that the Gospels constitute the creed of 
the followers of Mahomet ? or will he deny that the Mussulmans 
have ever been as ready with the charge of ‘ infidelity” to fling at 
the professors of Christianity, as the most intolerant of the latter 
religion have been capable of showing? We lament that Mr. 
Urquhart has not endeavoured by evidence and argument to sub- 
stantiate his dictum ; but instead of this satisfaction, we must be 
content with the following statement and explanation,—* In under- 
taking this work, one of my principal objects was the exposition of 
the characters both in dogma and in practice of Islam; but circum- 
stances into which it would be irrelevant to enter, have deprived me 
of the leisure necessary for treating this question as it ought to be 
treated.” The task bas been found difficult, and we do not wonder 
at it, to prove the doctrines of the Gospels and the greatest “* delu- 
sion” that ever misled nations to be one and the same. 

Something similar to this equalization and confusion of distinct 
things may be discovered in our author’s enthusiastic and _highly- 
coloured account of the manners and condition of the people of 
Janina. Having stated that this place is the centre both of art 
and of fashion, and fits all the ée:aux of Roumeli ; and haying de- 
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scribed the principal manufactures of the people,—the silk braid 
and gold lace, so universally used in Eastern costume,—the moroc- 
co leather, their numerous modes of ornamenting, their looms and 
dying materials,—the industry of the women, their skill in confec- 
tionary, in the rearing of the silk-worm, &c. &c., Mr. Urquhart 
exclaims,— 


“ What a contrast the artisans of this clear sky present with ours! Sud- 
den disasters may fall upon them; but no industry falsely bolstered up 
leaves them a prey to incessant fluctuations. Money may, at times, be ex- 
torted from them by violence; but they have not the irritating example 
before their eyes of injustice of taxation, which spares the rich and oppresses 
the poor. They tend their silk-worms, prepare their dyes, weave their 
delicate tissues and rich laces, and embroider their fermelis and zuluchia, 
not by smoky fire-sides, but under shady vines; and instead of becoming 
callous and indifferent under the unfortunate insecurity of the times, they 
exert themselves the more to avert or to meet danger andoppression. This 
appears most unaccountable to Europeans, who are acquainted with op- 
pression and its effects only by examples of systematic despotism ; but the 
difference between the tyranny of man and the tyranny of law is one of 
the most instructive lessons the East has to teach. The one is uncertain, 
and leaves to the oppressed chances and hopes of escaping it; it varies with 
the individual ; and those who suffer, if not benefited, are, at least, consoled 
by the vengeance that, sooner or later, overtakes the guilty. The tyranny 
of law is a dead and immovable weight, that compresses at once the activity 
of the limb and the energy of the mind; leaves no hope of redress, no 
chance of escape; is liable to no responsibility for its acts, or vengeance for 
its crimes. For fifty years, in Turkey, convulsion has followed convulsion 
as wave rolls after wave ; and Europe judging by its own cumbersomeness 
of machinery, and consequent difficulty of re-adjustment has looked on each 
succeeding disaster as a prelude to the fall of the Ottoman empire. Turkey’s 
political state may be compared to its climate : an unexpected hurricane in 
a moment wastes fields and forests, covers the heavens with blackness, and 
the sea with foam. Scarcely is the devastation completed, when nature 
revives, the air is all mildness, and the heavens all sunshine. As de- 
structively and as suddenly do political storms and military gatherings over- 
whelm the provinces ; and no sooner are they past, than industry is busy 
preparing her toil, and security is scattering seed, or wreathing flowers.” 


To us it is marvellous, after all this beauty and industry, that the 
nations in which such things exist are not far wealthier, wiser, and 
greater than old England, for instance; far happier and far more 
independent. But we are under the ‘‘dead and immovable 
weight” of the tyranny of Jaw, and do not know it ; thus, ignorance 
comes to our assistance, blesses us, and makes us believe that we 
are even better off than the people of Janina. Mr. Urquhart proves 
too much, and in so doing sufiiciently and significantly evinces his 
animus and his bias, of which we shall not say more, but proceed to 
pick out a few incidents and scenes illustrative of the “‘ Spirit of the 
kast,” which he sets off with unusual clearness and ability. 
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84 The Spirit of' the East. 
As Mr. Urquhart travelled in Greece during the War of Inde- 


pendence, the reader may expect-to meet in his pages with information 
that will bring vividly before the mind some of the most important 
and influential events that occurred in the course of the struggle. 
Certain difficulties and deeds connected with the Gulf of Corinth, 
and the Castle of the Little Dardanelles, which commands the 
entrance, and was in possession of the Turks, whose “ blood-red 
flag” alone had for about a century streamed upon the Gulf, will 
afford us an instance of stirring and striking narrative. 


“ Corinth had been assigned as a rendezvous by General Church; but 
little hope was excited by this unexplained gathering, and the captains of 
the Palicari did not flock to his standard with any zeal. Those who fel- 
lowed him, accustomed to exercise the liberty alike, of free discussion and 
free will, had no heart for an enterprise in which neither was allowed ; 
and they asked, if the Archi-Stratigos intended to transport them to 
Acarnania in walnut-shells ? However, a considerable body had at length 
assembled; and’ on the 22nd of September, 1827, as they were scattered 
over the grand amphitheatre that commands the Gulf, from the summit of 
the Acropolis of Corinth to the shore,—a square-rigged vessel was de- 
scried full before the Gulf wind, and standing straight for the Isthmus. 
Turkish men-of-war never approached this coast, and what other vessels 
could have ventured through the straits? A thousand hopes, and sur- 
mises, arose and spread through the anxious throng; the few glasses 
which the camp and the citadel could afford, were appealed to in vain; 
the swelling topsails concealed her colours. The vessel presently hauled 
her wind for Loutraki, a port at the northernmost angle of the Isthmus : 
her broad ensign then blew out and displayed the silver cross on its azure 
field! Ashout of welcome arose from the expectant host, and the merry 
peals of the whole artillery of the citadel proclaimed, after two thousand 
years of subjection, the inauguration of the emblem of Greece on the 
waters of Lepanto.” 


Lord Cochrane had assembled a squadron, and proceeded to 
await the army without the straits, to transport it to Western 
Greece ; but he had looked in vain for the preconcerted signal-fires 
on the mountains, and therefore determined on forcing a passage 
to embark the troops within the Gulf. But his captains would not 
make such a desperate attempt. The Admiral, whose squadron 
was anchored off Missolonghi, made signal to two vessels, the 
steamer Perseverance, and the brig Sauveur, manned with 
Greeks, but officered by Englishmen ; and they instantly stood for 
the Gulf. Our author says, “‘ This is a romantic incident in the 
circumstances that led to the establishment of Greek independence, 
and I may be excused for continuing the narration of the event that 
immediately led to the battle of Navarino.”” Accordingly he con- 
tinues, and states,— 


“The effect of the appearance of this vessel in the Gulf was mira- 
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culous ; the talisman of Turkish supremacy was broken, and the passage 
to Western Greece opened. The Palicari now flocked round General 
Church, urging him to lead them forwards. The camp broke up from 
Corinth; and the Sauveur, now joined by the steamer, made sail for the 
westward. It was determined that the two vessels, the steamer and brig, 
should attack the squadron at Salona, before the entrance of which they ar- 
rived on the morning of the 28th. The Turks were busily occupied in 
making dispositions for defence ; landing guns, erecting batteries on the 
shore, and collecting from 1,500 to 2,000 men from the surrounding posts. 
During the night the sounds of preparation on buard the steamer floated 
on the still breast of the Gulf; and the watches of the two vessels, from 
time to time, enlivened their labours with answering cheers. The morrow 
was to be an eventful day for Greece: on its issue depended the mastery 
of the Gulf, and all the advantages contingent on its possession; but, 
above al], was it to decide the highland chiefs, now wavering between 
Turks and Greeks. But still more important and unforeseen results 
were in store. The contemplated attack was bold, if not desperate. 
The memory of the recent failure did not tend to dimihish the appre- 
hensions which the disproportion of numbers, and disadvantage of posi- 
tion, might suggest; and prepared, as the Turks now would be, it was 
evident that there was no alternative between destruction and success. 

“ The morning broke in loveliness on the beautiful and classic scene ; 
the sun rose in splendour; there was not a cloud in the sky nora breath 
on the waters ; at length, a volume of dense smoke, from the funnel of the 
steamer, shot upwards like the irruption of a volcano. To the Turks 
this steamer, the first they had ever beheld, was an object of wonder and 
of horror. Scarcely did they deem it the work of mortal hands; so 
strange in its form and movements, peopled with beings that seemed 
fresh from the infernal regions; and so dreadful the effects of the project- 
tiles it seemed to have received hot from below. The ensuing scene, 
although myself a sharer in its dangers and its triumph, I will relate as 
described to me by one of the officers attached to General Church. The 
Greek army was marching along the southern coast, watching the 
movements of the vessels. It halted at Vostizza, which was immediately 
opposite the Gulf of Salona, and disposed themselves to witness the attack 
with the excitement of an army in repose assembled to await the decision 
of its fate by the skill or fortune of a single combat, 

“The two vessels had to enter a narrow land-locked bay, which could 
be entered only with a leading wind that would prevent retreat, there to 
attack vessels mounting four times their number of guns, made fast to 
the shore, presenting their broadsides like steady batteries, with batteries 
erected on the beach, and a couple of thousand soldiers lining the shore ; 
and that in a warfare where no quarter was expected on either side.” 


Tt must assuredly have been a strange and awakening sight when 
the black cloud from the funnel of a steamer was beheld and the 
patter of its paddlewheels was heard on the Corinthian wave. 


= It was only,’ said my informant, ‘ when we saw them turn the 
point that we really felt that the attempt was in earnest; it was only then 
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that we felt all the danger of the enterprise, or the consequences of a 
failure. With what anxiety did we watch the white sails and the black 
smoke, as they disappeared beyond the low point! Of what intense sus- 
pense was that half hour that elapsed between that moment and the first 
distant peal of cannon that boomed along the water, and the mist of gray 
smoke that slowly rolled up from the hollow of the bay along the side 
of Parnassus! After a quarter of an hour’s incessant cannonade, a black 
volume of smoke suddenly shot to the sky! Was it friend or foe that had 
* gone to heaven or to hell?’ Our suspense was not of long duration; a 
second volume followed, blacker, higher than the first. ‘They are lost, they 
are lost !’ burst from the compressed lips of the astounded Greeks; when 
a third explosion proved that it was the enemy’s ships that were burning. 
Then arose the wild notes of that unearthly war-cry; imagination and 
lungs were exhausted in metaphors and shrieks.” 


On visiting Alyzea, a city which our author says, once could boast 
of possessing the “‘ Labours of Hercules,” by Lysippus, “a fine, 
intelligent boy, certainly not more than ten years of age, and who, 
for an hour, had been leading me about the ruins, exclaimed, ‘ We 
never will allow the Turks to come here again!’ ‘ Will you prevent 
them, my little man?’ said I. With a look and attitude full of 
indignation, he replied, ‘ You may laugh, if you please, but the 
Turks will never take alive even a little child. I would shoot my 
sister,’ pointing to a girl older than himself, ‘ sooner than she should 
again be made a slave.’” On the night succeeding the day in 
which the visit in question took place— 


“‘ About midnight we established ourselves on an exposed brow, close to 
a clear fountain; turned out our mules and horses to graze, and lighted a 
blazing fire, which added much to the picturesque character of our situa- 
tion, but did not seem to please the wild boars and jackals, which kept up 
a continual snorting and screaming around us. After pipes and coffee, I 
prepared to taste not the least of the traveller’s enjoyments, slung between 
two trees in a Mexican hammock, after one of the pleasantest days of a 
most delightful journey.” 


On coming to Vonizza, a champion of great renown is spoken of, 
who figured in the days of Ali Pacha. He was a Klepht, anda 
man of such prowess and intrepidity as to defy Ali ; the mountains, 
caves, and other inaccessible places being his strongholds and 
retreats. At length he was taken and condemned to a horrible 
death, every bone in his body being successively fractured, but 
without extorting from him a groan or complaint. He even “ re- 
proached one of his sons for dishonouring his house, by evincing 
weakness while undergoing the same torture.” 

Mr. Urquhart witnessed the contest between the Albanian Beys 
and the Turks. The scenes described in connection with this strug- 
gle and the theatre of its display are remarkable. Onadventurously 
following Veli Bey into Albania, he says, 
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‘‘ We had started with a slender escort, and wondered what had become 
of the numerous bands. which we had seen scattered over the plain of 
Janina, and which had passed us during the night. As we ascended, the 
Pindus appeared a perfect solitude, but our escort imperceptibly increased ; 
we could not comprehend whence came the accessions to our numbers; we 
turned round to admire the view, and to see if any bodies were overtaking 
us. When we resumed our march, the whole mountain above us was sud- 
denly covered with men. This had been the place of rendezvous and 
refreshment; and, in taking their siesta, the troops had composed them- 
selves to sleep with a Skipetar’s instinct of concealment. Soldiers now 
started up from under every bush and tree, and from behind every rock— 
and what a place for this sudden apparition! The road ascended by divers 
zig-zags over five or six successive summits. It was instantaneously 
thronged with Spahis and lance-bearing Chaldupes; Beys on gallant 
chargers, and long lines of the kirtled Skipetar, in all the gorgeousness of 
glancing armour, and of shining colours, and in every variety of martial 
and picturesque costume. These files, set quickly in motion, produced an 
effect which no words can convey ;—now seeming to cross each other with 
the turns of the zig-zag path—now lost in the foliage, now appearing in 
bold relief on the rocks—now drawn out in straight and lengthened lines 
on the face of the dark mountain—now suddenly breaking from the regular 
path, and clambering like goats to the road above; thus diminishing on the 
receding distances and ascending heights till we could trace them only by 
the white line of their snowy capotes and fustanels, and by the glittering of 
silver and of steel.” 


Our author proceeds to describe the threatening, the approach, 
and the coming down of a storm during his sojourn on the heights. 
Large drops of rain, grumbling thunder, then stunning peals like 
explosions from the earth, lightning, hail and tremendous gusts of 
wind followed ia quick succession. ‘ As we took shelter under a 
rock, a break in the driving clouds opened for a moment a glimpse 
of the world far below: there lay the vale we had traversed in the 
morning, in silence and in beauty, gazing upwards, as Love is figured 
watching Madness. There no shred of the tempest had fallen ; not 
arain-drop had broken the mirror of its fountains, nor a breath 
stirred the leaves of its bowers.”’ Afterwards, looking from the 
heights of the Pindus, the author at once comprehended the state of 
parties and things, as well as the bird’s eye view of the surrounding 
country that had enabled him to scan the lovely scenery below. 


Night set in :— 


« What a contrast with the brilliant scene of the forenoon! what an 
antithesis to the storm that followed it! Now, not a breath was stirring; 
that darkness reigned around which follows the last expiring rays of twilight, 
and which was deepened, almost to blackness, by the glare of the fires, 
except where the light was reflected from the tall columns of smoke above, 
and from the rocks and trees around. A sensation the most delicious was 
produced by the fragrance of the atmosphere after the storm ; and, stand- 
ing on the edge of a cliff, at the height of between four and five thousand 
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feet, we inhaled the air, rising up warm and soft, and charged with the 
odours of the blossoms and the plants it had caressed as it rose, from lowly 
flowers to myrtle groves, and to mountain heather. Our companions revelled 
in the balmy air, they bared their arms and breasts, and stood, like sea- 
gulls on rocks, stretching their necks to catch the breezes, and expressing 
their delight by short cries, and by the flutter of their extended wings.” 


After all this vicissitude of scenery and this floridity of description, 
the meeting of two rival chiefs, Veli Bey and Arslan Bey, occupies 
our author. We must extract the account of this eastern and pa- 
triarchal sort of greeting. Shouts being heard of ‘‘ He comes! he 
comes !”’ 


* An alley of two hundred paces was opened from the willow-tree, lined 
on both sides by the troops of Veli Bey. At the extremity were planted 
in the ground the two standards of our chief,—the one pure white, the 
other white and green, bearing a double-bladed sword, and blood-red hand, 
and some masonic diagrams. A troop of about two hundred horse dashed 
up in most gallant style, and with a greater air of regularity than I had 
ever witnessed before. When they reached the standards they pulled sharp 
up, trotted on to the willow-tree, filling up the whole breadth of the alley, 
and then wheeling right and left, ranged themselves behind the lines of 
Veli Bey’s foot soldiers. At this moment Arslan Bey himself reached the 
standards—he there dismounted ; at the same moment Veli Bey stood up 
under the willow-tree ; this wasa signal for a general discharge of the whole 
muskets of both parties; and when the smoke cleared away we saw the 
two chiefs embracing each other in the centre of the alley, to which, with 
equal steps, they had advanced from either extremity. Each then embraced 
the principal adherents of his antagonists: this was the signal for the re- 
spective truops to follow their example; and all around nothing was to be 
seen but figures bending down and rising up with such a motion as a field 
of battle presents when menare struggling hand to hand, and closing in the 
embrace of hate. This wasa strange meeting of the rival hordes of a Firmanli 
and his commissioned executioner ; and whoever had looked upon the fervour 
and simplicity of that meeting—‘ where they fell and wept on each other’s 
necks,’—might have deemed it that of Lot and Abraham with their house- 
holds. In embracing, they bend down as they meet each other, kiss the 
mouth, then press cheek to cheek on either side, while they either formally 
extend ’their arms, or moreor less closely press eac hother. But the lowness 
to which they stoop, whether or not the kiss on the lips is given, or one or 
both cheeks are pressed, or the embrace is formal or close, constitute an 
endless series of shades and distinctions, indicating degrees of acquaintance, 
friendship, affection, relationship, station, relative rank, authority, and 
command.” 


The rock-poised monasteries of Meteora are the only other frag- 
mentary subjects, with the incidents connected with them, that we 
can find room for noticing in Mr. Urquhart’s volumes. On ap- 
proaching these sacred habitations, the gloom of caverns, over- 
hanging precipices, and the colossal ruins of shattered adamant, 
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inspires a superstitious awe. The effect is greatest at night, when 
the stars glitter through the openings of what appear to be con- 
tinuous cliffs, and the moon sheds an undefined light, allowing the 
imagination to fill up the subject with its own wondrous creations, 
The abode then seems fit only for Sibyls trances or the orgies of a 
Thessalian saga. 


“ On arriving below a monastery, we strained our lungs, and exerted our 
eloquence in prayers to be hoisted up, but breath and tropes were alike 
unavailing ; a basket, however, with a light and some homely fare, caine 
whirling down. Next morning a net was let down; it was spread on the 
ground, and we were placed on it on a capote, our legs, arms, and heads, 
properly stowed away, the net gathered round us, and hitched on toa 
massive hook. ‘ All’s right,’ was shouted out from below; the moaks 
began to heave round with the capstan bars above, and gusts of wind made 
us spin round, and thump against the rock in a majestically slow ascent of 
150 feet. When arrived at the top, we were hauled in like a bale of goods 
ina Liverpool warehouse; and, the net being let go, we found ourselves 
loose on the floor, and were immediately picked up by the monks. The 
monastery and monks resembled all other Greek monasteries and monks; 
the first filthy and straggling, the second ignorant and timorous. I recollect 
but one object that particularly struck me—the chambers of the Turkish 
state prisoners; for Ali Pasha, reviving the tyranny of old, had converted 
these recluses into jailors, and their retreat into a dungeon, as under the 
Greek emperors. They have a small library, containing, with some Fathers 
and rituals, classics and translations of modern authors, Rollin, for instance. 
I searched for MSS. and found a few, but they were all polemical. The 
monks confessed themselves ignorant and barbarous, but they spurned the 
idea of having made use of their MSS. to heat their oven. 

‘* We were again slung in the net, and lowered amongst mortals. This 
was the monastery of Barlam. We crossed over some rocks, and found 
ourselves below the principal monastery, called Meteoron. A basket was 
sent down, and in it we deposited our teskere from Gench Aga, which was 
hoisted up, inspected, and permission granted for our ascent. We were, 
as before, stowed in a net, and the monks going briskly to work, we were 
hauled chuck up against the block, and then let down by the run, in the 
midst of an expectant circle of warriors and priest: . ’ 


Mr. Stephens, whose ‘‘ Incidents of Travel” in Eastern Parts, 
possess such a vivid reality and unassuming character as to have 
commanded both in this country and America a large share of 
notice and approval, has very considerably enriched the original 
publication by the Additions that now for the first time appear. 
Not only has the author’s sensible, accurate and fresh manner recom- 
mended his volumes and prevented them from ever becoming tedious, 
but the places and the subjects concerning which he writes arrest 
the attention and are singularly interesting. Perhaps no writer has 
ever produced a better or more satisfactory book of travels, who had 
no other guide but the Holy Scriptures and a good general education, 
to pioneer and encourage him. But such seem alone to have formed 
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the young American’s equipment, together with an inquisitive eye, 
| an enviable degree of self-possession, a fund of ready sound sense, 
if and a never-ceasing anxiety to think for himself, to speak as he 
t thought, and by no means ever to exaggerate or extenuate for the 
sake of bolstering some pre-conceived doctrine or opinion. Just 
observe how he strips the Bedouins, the Arab children of the desert, 
) of the romance one is extremely apt to entertain in regard to a bar- 
barous and primitively pastoral people :— 





i ‘«¢ One by one J had seen the many illusions of my waking dreams fade 
i away, the gorgeous pictures of Oriental scenes melt into nothing, but I 

had still clung to the primitive simplicity and purity of the children of the 
desert, their temperance and abstinence, their contented poverty and con- 
tempt for luxuries, as approaching the true nobility of man’s nature, and 
sustaining the poetry of the ‘land of the East.’ But my last dream was 
broken ; and I never saw among the wanderers of the desert any traits of 
character or any habits of life which did not make me prize and value 
more the privileges of civilization. I had been more than a month alone 
with the Bedouins; and, to say nothing of their manners,—excluding 
women from all companionship, dipping their fingers up to the knuckles in 
the same dish, eating sheep’s insides, and sleeping under tents crawling 
with vermin engendered by their filthy habits,—their temperance and 
frugality are from necessity, not from choice ; for in their nature they are 
gluttonous, and will eat at any time till they are gorged of whatever they 
can get, and then lie down and sleep like brutes.” 
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One is apt to assume that these wanderers, these children of 
Nature, are free from some of the reproaches of civilised life,—not 
chargeable with an inordinate love of gold, forexample. What says 
the American citizen ;— 


*‘ Fellow-worshippers of mammon, hold up your heads, this reproach 
must not be confined to you! 

« ] never saw anything like the expression of face with which a Bedouin 
looks upon silver or gold. When he asks for bucksheeh, and receives the 
glittering metal, his eyes sparkle with wild delight, his fingers clutch it 
with eager rapacity, and he skulks away like the miser to count it over 
alone and hide it from all other eyes.” 


Nothing which the author has in the present volumes for the first 
time published will be more eagerly perused than the particulars of 
a journey through parts of Samaria, and of a visit to certain other 
remarkable places in the Holy Land, such as Naplous, Sebaste, 
Tiberias &c. &c. Naplous is the Shechem or Sychem of the Old 
Testament; and here our author at first saw little to recommend 
the place, or the people of the Samaritan synagogue in it,—super- 
stition, credulity, and duplicity marking the conduct and words of 
the priest with whom he came particularly into contact. After all, 
however, Mr. Stephens says he spent an agreeable evening with 
his host and a brother ; interesting conversation, kindness, since- 
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rity, and honesty, taking the place of preceding duplicity. The 
following particulars will in part refresh the memories of our readers, 
and in part communicate what is new regarding the Samaritans :— 


‘ Much curiosity has existed in Europe among the learned with regard 
to this singular people, and several of the most learned men of their day, 
in London and Paris, have had correspondence with them, but without 
any satisfactory result. The descendants of the Israelites who remained 
and were not carried into captivity, on the rebuilding of the second tem- 
ple, were denied the privilege of sharing the labour and expense of its 
reconstruction at Jerusalem; and, in mortification and revenge, they 
built a temple upon Mount Gerizim; and, ever since, a deadly hatred has 
existed between their descendants, the Samaritans, and the Jews.”’ 


Gibbon says, speaking of this peopie in the time of Justinian, 
‘The Samaritans of Palestine were a motley race, an ambiguous 
sect, rejected as Jews, by the Pagans ; by the Jews, as schismatics ; 
and by the Christians, as idolators. The abomination of the cross 
had already been planted on their holy mount of Gerizim, but the 
persecution of Justinian offered only the alternative of baptism or 
rebellion. They chose the latter: under the standard of a desperate 
leader, they rose in arms, and retaliated their wrongs on the lives, 
the property, and the temples of a defenceless people. ‘The Sama- 
ritans were finally subdued by the regular forces of the East ; twenty 
thousand wére slain, twenty thousand were sold by the Arabs to the 
infidels of Persia and India; and the remains ofthat unhappy 
nation atoned for the crime of treason by the sin of hypocrisy.” 


Mr. Stephens’ account of their present opinions and condition we 
now quote :— 


‘** About sixty families are all now remaining, and these few relics of a 
once powerful people still dwell in their ancient capital, at the base of 
Mount Gerizim, under the shadow of their fallen temple. The brother of 
my host was particularly fond of talking about them. He was very old, 
and the most deformed man I ever saw who lived to attain a great age. 
His legs were long, and all his limbs were those of a tall man; but he was 
so hump-backed that in sitting he rested upon his hump. He asked me 
many questions about the Samaritans in England (of America he had no 
knowledge), and seemed determined to believe that there were many in 
that country ; and told me that I might say to thew, wherever I found them, 
that there they believed in one omnipotent and eternal God, the five books 
of Moses, and a future Messiah, and the day of the Messiah’s coming to be 
near at hand ; that they practised circumcision, went three times a- year up 
to Mount Gerizim, ‘ the everlasting mountain,’ to worship and offer sacri- 
fice, and once a-year pitched their tents and left their virgins alone on the 
mount for seven days, expecting that one of them would conceive and bring 
forth a son, who should be the Messiah ; that they allowed two wives, and, 
in case of barrenness, four; that the women were not permitted to enter 
the synagogue, except once a-year during fast, but on no account were 
they permitted to touch the sacred scroll; and that, although the Jews and 
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Samaritans had dealings in the marketplaces, &c., they hated each other 
now as much as their fathers did before them. I asked him about Jacob's 
Well ; he said he knew the place, and that he knew our Saviour, or Jesus 
Christ, as he familiarly called him, very well; he was Joseph the carpen- 
ter’s son, of Nazareth ; but that the story which the Christians had about 
the women at the well was all a fiction; that Christ did not convert her; 
but that, on the contrary, she laughed at him, and even refused to give him 
water to drink. The information I received from these old men is more 
than I have ever seen in print about this reduced and singular people; and 
I give it for what it may be worth. I cannot help mentioning a little cir- 
cumstance, which serves to illustrate the proverb that boys will be boys all 
the world over. While I was exploring the mysteries of the Samaritan 
creed, it being the season of Easter, a fine chubby little fellow came to me 
with a couple of eggs dyed yellow, and trying them on his teeth, just as 
we used to do in my boyish days (did we learn it from them, or they from 
us?)—gave me achoice; and though it may seem a trifling incident to 
the reader, it was not an uninteresting circumstance to me, this celebration 
of my ‘ pass’ in the ancient Sychem, cracking eggs with a Samaritan boy.” 


Sebaste is the ancient Samaria ; and the ruins of Herod’s Palace 
at this place must form our last specimen of the pictures and the 
Spirit of the East which we can afford to quote from what is dis- 
closed in the two works before us. 


* The palace of Herod stands on a table of land, on the very summit of 
the hill, overlooking every part of the surrounding country; and such were 
the exceeding softness and beauty of the scene, even under the wildness 
and waste of Arab cultivation, that the city seemed smiling in the midst of 
her desolation. All around was a beautiful valley, watered by running 
streams, and covered by a rich carpet of grass, sprinkled with wild flowers 
of every hue, and beyond, stretched like an open book before me, a bound- 
ary of fruitful mountains, the vine and the olive rising in terraces to their 
very summits; there, day after day, the haughty Herod had sat in his royal 
palace; and looking out upon all these beauties, his heart had become 
hardened with prospefity ; here, among these still towering columns, the 
proud monarch had made a supper ‘ to his lords, and high captains, and 
chief estates of Galilee;’ here the daugliter of Herodias, Herod’s brother’s 
wife ‘danced before him, and the proud king promised with an oath to give 
her whatever she should ask, even to the half of his kingdom.’ And while 
the feast and dance went on, the ‘ head of John the Baptist was brought in 
a charger and given to the damsel.” And Herod has gone: and Herodias, 
Herod’s brother’s wife, has gone; and ‘ the lords, and the high captains, 
and the chief estates of Galilee’ are gone! but the ruins of the palace in 
which they feasted are still here; the mountains and valleys which beheld 
their revels are here; and oh, what a comment upon the vanity of worldly 
greatness! a Fellah was turning his plough around one of the columns. I 
was sitting on a broken capital under a figtree by its side, and I asked him 
what were the ruins that we saw; and while his oxen were quietly crop- 
ping the grass that grew among the fragments of the marble floor, he told 
me that they were the ruins of the palace of a king—he believed, of the 
Christians; and while pilgrims from every quarter of the world turn aside 
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from their path to do homage in the prison of his beheaded victim, the Arab 
who was driving his plough among the columns of his palace knew not the 
name of the haughty Herod.: Even at this distance of time I look back 
with a feeling of uncommon interest upon my ramble among those ruins, 
talking with the Arab ploughman of the king who built it, leaning against 
a column which, perhaps, had often supported the haughty Herod, and 
looking out from this scene of desolation and ruin upon the most beautiful 
country in the Holy Land.” 


We have only to add, in regard to Mr. Stephens’ work, that 
while he avoids everything like an excess or an affectation of enthu- 
siasm when traversing the Holy Land or regions which Scriptural 
Prophecy has rendered solemn and celebrated, and while he exhibits 
a constant regard for the facts and evidences which came under his 
immediate notice, the result after all of this honesty and plainness 
is to corroborate the Bible’s testimony on all occasions, as well as to 
increase our admiration of the writer’s character for truth and piety. 





Art. X.—Letters on Paraguay: comprising an Account of a Four 
Years’ Residence in that Republic, wnder the Government of the 
Dictator Francia. By J. P.and W.P. Ropertson. 2 Vols. London 
Murray. 1838. 


Tue writers of these Letters, we learn, have resided for nearly 
twenty-five years in South America, their principal places of abode, 
besides Paraguay, being Buenos Ayres, Chile, and Peru. Their 
pursuits have been chiefly mercantile, but we must also state, that 
their travels have been various and extensive in the country men- 
tioned, and their acquisition of general knowledge great, while the 
cultivation of literary taste has been most industriously turned to 
the best account. We have never been more charmed by any book. 
There is a sound and practical wisdom in the work, a reality, a 
freshness, an author-like excellence, altogether extraordinary ; and 
while every letter conveys valuable information of some kind, the 
vivacity, the graphic powers, and the numerous incidents and scenes 
described excite and gratify as deep an interest as the very best of 
novels ever did. We have no hesitation in saying that even after 
all the works, the various histories, journals, travels, and residences 
that have of late years appeared, having south America for their 
theme, we now see that the subject has not been exhausted. Never 
before have we obtained such a clear, full, and satisfactory view 
of its multifarious and curious parts, communciated in such an 
amusing and engaging form. The Letters are not like many publi- 
cations which have passed under that title, and are only essays or dis- 
Sertations assuming a familiar name, and pretending to the accuracy 
and reality as to facts and impressions which has been contempo- 
raneous with the writing of them; for the authors tell us that the 
present documents were substantially written at the periods to 
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which they refer, and from actual observation of those things which 
they record. Indeed there is everywhere internal proofs of this, 
that cannot for a moment escape the most careless (there can be no 
careless reader in this case) of them. 

Paraguay has hitherto been the least known, to English readers, 
at least, of any portion of the American continent, or, indeed, we 
may add, of any part of the world into which European civilization 
has been carried; but such will be the case no longer. Besides 
laying this terra incognita open to their countrymen, our authors, 
from their long and habitual intercourse in different regions of South 
America, and their powers of observation, have furnished us with a 
very able and lucid sketch of the political and social elements out of 
which the several republics of that vast and fertile country have been 
framed. ‘ We have constantly been asked,” say the writers, “ why 
South America continues so long in an unsettled state ?” and we say 
that the sketch alluded to is the best answer that can be given. In 
the course of these Letters, there will also be found a disclosure of 
the far-distant abodes of the Jesuits, and the far-famed ruins of their 
polity, institutions, and industry. Among the more prominent in- 
dividual points of the work, there also appears a most striking 
portraiture and history of the celebrated Dr. Francia, the Paraguay 
despot and dictator, with whom the writers maintained a lengthened 
and intimate intercourse. These volumes, however, do not bring 
down the account of this cunning, cruel, and bad man to the latest 
date ; but we are happy to learn that a second series of Letters are 
likely soon to be published by our authors that will carry forward 
the history of the tyrant to his death. 

Having in general terms expressed our admiration of these 
Letters, and mentioned in outline the nature and variety of their 
contents, our readers must be anxious that we, without further de- 
lay, should proceed to let them judge for themselves. In the per- 
formance of this duty we shall not cull much from the introductory 
matter, which treats of the political and social elements of the seve- 
ral republics that have arisen in the country described. From 4 
Letter, however, which is devoted to giving a sketch of the Spanish 
population of South America, its different classes, their attainments, 
and condition, we are sure that we shall please our readers by taking 
a specimen. Having detailed how the people had freed themselves 
from the force by which they had been held by the mother country, 
notice is taken of the arduous task, as it proved to be, of effecting 
a political regeneration. The state of education amongst the most 
favoured classes, of itself must have interposed many difficulties. 
Let us see what is said of the several colleges founded by the 


J esuits, and of the universities that were almost entirely under the 
direction of the priests. 


‘In Cordova, there was one more celebrated university than the rest— 
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a sort of South American Salamanca;—in Lima there was another, 
Cuzco, Chuquisaca, and Santa Fé de Bogota were seats of learning of 
almost equal note. ‘To these resorted all the youth from the different and 
far distant towns and villages of the continent, for such education as the 
universities afforded ; and they returned to the places of their nativity, and 
to their own families, what they were made by the course of instruction, 
to which, in the mean time, they had been subjected. 

«The branches taught were Literas Humaniores,—the theology of the 
Roman Catholic church,—the philosophy of the schools,—logic, upon the 
strictest models of syllogistic precision, —the code of Roman law, with all 
the minutice of Spanish jurisprudence. ‘The universities only professed, 
in fact, to make theologians and lawyers. The profession of medicine was 
in the hands of here and there a better sort of quack from Old Spain, who 
mounted on his mule, with a peak saddle, and silver bridle, looked down 
with disdain upon the crowd of mulatto practitioners, who drew teeth, let 
blood, and dealt in simples. Surgery was almost unknown; and the 
sciences of chemistry, mathematics, and natural philosophy, as taught in 
these enlightened days, were altogether proscribed. They were considered 
not as useless merely, but as dangerous to the state. Not content with 
having its subjects thus closely pent up within the confines of ignorance 
and superstition, the court readily concurred with the inquisition in fram- 
ing progressively enlarged lists, which it was ever issuing, of prohibited 
books. Locke, Milton, Montesquieu, and all their heretical followers, it is 
well known, were included in those lists ; so that knowledge, even with all 
the allay of the schools, and all the trash of councils, was literally weighed 
out to the Americans in grains and scruples.” 


The attainments, condition, and modes of professional procedure 
of the clergy and the lawyers, are next particularly described ; and 
then follows an account of the landed proprietors of Chile and 
Peru. In these countries, say the writers, 


‘* Where the estates are large and productive, with a slave or vassal popu- 
lation to farm them,—sometimes, too, with a title of nobility annexed to 
them,—the possession of landed property, before;the Revolution, was deem- 
ed an enviable privilege, and the management of it a desirable occupation. 
In those countries the large landed proprietors looked down upon the mer- 
chants as on men of a distinctly inferior grade to their own in society. 

“In Buenos Ayres and Paraguay it was otherwise. The only landed 
possessions considered of any value in the former place were the large 
estancias, or cattle-farms. Many of these contained 80 and 100 square 
miles of land, and some of them vastly more*. On this whole extent of 
territory, there was not perhaps tobe found more than three or four mud huts, 


which served as habitations for the ten or fifteen herds who tended the 
t 


——— 





* « The Anchorena Family is said to be pussessed of four hundred square 
leagues (equal to twelve hundred square miles) of land, in the province of 
Buenos Ayres; and they derive an annual income of 20,000/. from the sale 
of their surplus cattle.” 
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i cattle, with one hut of somewhat better construction for the owner of the 
h estate. 
') “‘ Each estate of this kind had generally upon it from five to twelve or 
if fifteen thousand head of horned cattle; of which it is calculated that the 
i owner may sell, or kill, yearly, one-fourth, and yet increase his stock. The 
proprietors of these estancias, however, though men of solid property, did 
t not, previously to the Revolution, attain to much importance in the com. 
" munity, for the following reasons. 

i ‘In the first place, a limited and restricted commerce kept hides, the 
i} produce of their estates, at a very low value. An ox was seldom, before 
i) the Revolution, worth more than four shillings: so that even if one of the 
most wealthy of them, with 15,000 head of cattle on his estate, killed, or 
H sold, the fourth part, annually, his income did not exceed 800/. a-year. In 
the second place, small as their incomes were, they did not spend the half 
i of them. In most cases, unfortunately a large proportion was absorbed by 
| gambling. In town they lived in obscurity, while, in the country, like the 
peons, or herds, by whom they were surrounded, they had a mud hut for 
their dwelling,—beef, and little more than beef, for their diet. In the third 
place, they were almost all natives of the country, rustic in manners, and 
rude in scholarship and address,—being possessed of the merest rudiments 
of a grammar-school education. They were without the learning, scanty 
as it was, of either the priest or the lawyer; and without the means, there- 
fore, of interposing that qualification to the claims of superiority ever put 
forward by the haughty natives of Old Spain, and by the better educated 
classes of the estanciero’s own countrymen.” 








: — ees : 





The inferior station in which these estancieros found themselves, 
caused each of them to seek for society alone among those of his own 
class, and to find all his recreation in his own solitary avocations, or 
in expatiating upon them to those who alone felt a kindred interest. 

‘‘ Fat herds of cattle,—fine years for pasture,—horses more fleet 
than the ostrich or the deer,—the dexterity of those who could best 
from the saddle throw their noose, or lasso, over the horns ofa wild | 
bull,—or of him who could make the nicest pair of boots from the 
skin stripped off the legs of a potro, or wild colt,” say our Letter | 

- writers, were the chief subjects of ‘thought and discourse among 
these landed gentlemen. ‘I‘hen as to their dwellings and other out- 
fittings,— 








“ A good, substantial, roughly-finished house in town, with very little 
furniture in it; a large, sleek, fat horse, on which to ride ;—a poncho or 
loose amplitude of camlct stuff, with a hole in the centre of it for his head, 
and falling from his shoulders over his body ;—large silver spurs, and the 
head-piece of his bridle heavily overlaid with the same metal ;—a course hat 
fastened with black leather thongs under his chin;—a tinder-box, steel, and 
flint, with which to light his cigar ;—a knife in his girdle, and a swarthy 
page behind him, with the unroasted ribs of a fat cow, for provision, under | 
his saddle ;—constituted the most solid comfort, and meet the most luxurious 
aspirations of the estanciero, or Buenos Ayres country gentleman. When 
thus equipped and provided, he could take to the plains, and see o large 
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herd of cattle grazing in one place,—and in another, hear them lowing in 
the distance ; and when he could look round for uninterrupted miles upon 
rich pastures, all his own—his joy was full; his ambition was satisfied ; 
and he was willing at once to forget, and to forego, the tastless enjoyments 
and cumbrous distinctions of artificial society. 

** Thus lived,—and thus was the country gentleman of the River Plate 
educated, before the Revolution. He is now greatly improved in manners, 
—fortune,—and mode of life ;—and he is rising gradually, but surely, to 
that influence to which a greatly increased, and increasing value of pro- 
perty naturally leads. His cattle, which before the Revolution were worth 
only four shillings a-head, are now worth twenty; and for these twenty he 
can buy double the quantity, both of the necessaries and luxuries of life 
(his own commodity of cattle always excepted), which he could procure 
for them before. Comfort and convenience in his town residence are now 
as necessary to him and his family as to the other classes of the commu- 
nity. He mixes more freely in general society, takes a share in the affairs 
and offices of state, educates his children more liberally ; and though the 
estanciero himself may still adhere to many of his primitive and favourite 
habits, yet many a rich estanciero’s wife and daughters are to be seen 
driving about in handsome and modern-built carriages of their own.” 


Then there is a respectable, and, for their situation, an intelligent 
class called the Chacareros, which term may be said to be synony- 
mous with the phrase which obtains in Scotland, “ bonnet lairds,” 
that is, the yeomen of the country, who are the proprietors of the 
lands they cultivate. But the general ignorance which prevailed in 
the colonies in question, which ignorance it was the policy of govern- 
ment to encourage, and the narrowness of mind which arose out of 
such a condition, were remarkable features. As an example, take 
Mr. J. P. Robertson’s account of a heated discussion which took 
place in Lima in 1823. The subject was religious toleration, 
and he was present in Congress when the debate was held. ‘The 
following is his report of the speech of a learned member, Luna 
Pizarro. 


“*Tt has been urged,’ said he, ‘ among the reasons which should induce 
us to pass a law for the toleration of other religious creeds, that, if we do 
not, the number of English residents among us will be greatly diminished, 
and consequently the trade which they bring to our shores. Now, I appre- 
hend that the English come among us for one or both of two things,— 
either for our women, or our gold. With respect to our women, they must 
either want to marry them, or to seduce them. If the former, it is against 
the principles of our holy religion, that Catholics should intermarry with 
heretics. If the latter, it involves an obvious corruption of our manners. 
Both of these things are to be provided against by legislative enactment ; 
and since the only attraction, then, for the English will be our gold and 
silver, give them plenty of that; and I fearlessly prophesy that you will 
have no more complaints of the want of religious toleration. Who does 
not know that Buonaparte long ago called the English a nation of shop- 
keepers?” ” 
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We are further told that this reverend speaker’s oration was 
held as quite conclusive ; that the law of toleration was rejected ; 
and that the said speaker was afterwards for a time busily employed 
in levying a forced contribution of two hundred thousand dollars 
(fifty thousand pounds) upon that part of the nation of shop-keepers, 
who inthe capacity of merchants were then resident in Lima. An 
English frigate, however, which was at the time on the station 
speedily put a very practical stop to the theory of international law 
laid down by the Peruvian deputies ; and the matter was settled by 
the British negotiating a loan with the government. But the con- 
gress of Peru is not yet prepared to grant such a liberal measure; 
that of Buenos Ayres has long ago passed a very enlightened law 
on the subject. 

~ Our Letter-writers will match at any time the author of “ Ran- 
dom Recollections” of the Lords and Commons of Britain, when 
describing the scenes that occur in South American legislative 
assemblies. Here is a general sketch, with a particular instance :— 


‘Members take their seats, having previously assembled in an ante- 
room, till a sufficient number is collected to constitute what is called a 
‘sala,’ and by us‘ahouse.’ The government secretaries or ministers have 
their respective places, but no vote, in the house. The president (or 
speaker) sits at a table on a platform raised above the level of the room. 
There is a bell at his right-hand, with which he tinkles to order. He hasa 
secretary on either side of him; and one or two reporters are seated imme- 
diately under him. In some places, the members speak in a sitting posi- 
tion, which, to an Englishman, has an awkward effect. In other places 
they mount up into a‘tribuno,’ or rostrum. By the former position the 
graces and vehemence of action are precluded; and by the latter, not only 
does action become a mere studied display, but the notion of business is 
superseded by the expectancy of a formal oration. We cannot reconcile it 
to ourselves, in the one case, to see a man sitting and taking his snuff-box 
out, during the heat of debate (himself being at once the snuffer and the 
speaker), any wore than in the other we can feel ourselves warmed by the 
ever-wrought rapidity of action of a mercurial spirit, or the measured 
solemnity of a grave one putting forth its ebullitions from a box, of which 
the sides are too high for elbow-room. South American members of par- 
liament, in the exercise of a politeness not in use with ours, do not at once 
rise to speak, but preface all they have to say with a ‘ pido la palabra;’ that 
is, ‘I desire eave to speak.’ The president nods assent. His eye has been 
caught; and the honourable member proceeds in a strain, that, in accord- 
ance, at first, with the modesty of his appeal, rises by degrees into such 
rude charges, and round assertions against his opponents, as to draw from 
them, long before he has finished, loud and frequent interruptions, much 
denial of premises, and motioning of the hand and head, as if to say,‘ You 
shall have an answer.’ This impatience often proceeds so far, not on the 


part of the immediate opponent, alone, of the speaking member, but of all 
who take a different view of the case, that the president is obliged to tinkle 
many times the bell by which he calls the members to order before he can 
procure it; and no sooner js it procured, than it js again interrupted. 
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«There are frequent calls, during the heat of debate, to the ‘ quarto 
intermedio,’ or quarter of an hour’s rest ; and few subjects, indeed, are ever 
deemed of interest enough to warrant a prolongation of the morning sitting, 
which ends at two o’clock p.a., or of the evening one, which closes at nine. 

‘“‘ In an early congress of Buenos Ayres, some point was discussed of such 
unusual importance, that at five o’clock in the afternoon, the sitting had 
not come toaclose, At this hour, a worthy but rather gastronomic meni« 
ber rose and said: ‘ Gentlemen, I beg you to observe that, if we thus pro- 
long our debates beyond our regular dinner-hour, these political discussions 
will at last land us in our graves.’ He was cheered by all the old doctors 
present; and more regular hours were thenceforward observed. Mr. Bro- 
therton would be a well-supported member in the Buenos Ayres House of 
Commons.” 


On the nature and extent of the power of the executive in these 
countries, we read— 


“ One day you find the governor shooting a man upon his own responsi- 
bility, and the next, applying to congress for leave to celebrate high mass, 
or increase the salary of a clerk in the government offices. A few days after 
this, he perhaps dissolves the congress altogether. 

“The extent of naval and military force at the disposal of the different 
governments of South America varies, according to a variety of circum~- 
stances. Peru may keep under arms, in ordinary times, five or six thousand 
men. Chile may maintain about three or four thousand; and Buenos 
Ayres four or five. Paraguay keeps about three thousand; and the east 
side of the river Plate, or Banda Oriental, will support a similar number. 
The force of Mexico is about eight thousand men, and of Columbia six or 
seven. These troops are partly cavalry, partly infantry. There are large 
trains of artillery in the country, though not many practised artillerymen. 
They have abundance of arms and ammunition of all kinds; and could, in 
each of the provinces, in cases of emergency, call into the field a large body 
of militia and guerilla troops, chiefly mounted.” 


As to the prospect of South America in regard to independence, 
it is stated— 


«The safety of South America, therefore, lies more in her distance 
from Europe, and in the absence of any military and naval effort that can 
possibly be made against her by Spain, than in her means of positive re- 
sistance. A first conquest of the principal towns would be comparatively 
easy; but the keeping of such conquest, at the cost of constant supplies 
from Europe, would be an expensive, if not impossible, undertaking. 
The immense extent of uncultivated territory intervening between each 
town; the facility of subsistence afforded to the natives in the interior, by 
means of the cattle which they can drive before them ; and the desultory, 
marauding system of warfare, which, without ever coming to general 
engagements, they can keep up for years, would sooner or later tire out 
the patience, or exhaust the resources of any regular and expensive equip- 
ment of force sent against them. 

“The country might be desolated, the inhabitants chased inte the 
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woods, and plains, and villages of the interior; but it would bea difficult 
and tedious thing to make a permanent conquest of the country : a thing 
impossible for Spain to do, and not likely to be attempted by any other 
European power. South America, in a natural, as well as military point 


of view, therefore, from the impotence of her only natural enemy, Old 


Spain; from the jealousy with which North America will naturally view 
any invasion from Europe ; from the tacit consent by which the powers 
there seem to have imposed, one upon another, a veto against aggression ; 
and from her own means of defence, may be said to be absolutely and 
irrevocably independent of every other country.” 


As to the natives and British residents, we are told— 


“The natives area frank and warm-hearted people; and the blunt 
manners and honest principles of John Bull have always had charms for 
them. They commingle as if of one nation. The English have never 
taken any farther part in the political dissensions of the country than that 
of affording, indiscriminately, an asylum to the chiefs and adherents of all 
sides, when in personal danger; and this even-handed humanity has won 
much upon the inhabitants at large. The English have been longest in 
the country; their numbers preponderate over those of other foreigners; 
and their trade is by far the most extensive and advantageous which the 
natives enjo7j. 

‘‘ The British residents are respected generally for the integrity of their 
dealings. They have extensive mercantile transactions with the creoles; 
many Englishmen have married native women; and being now recog- 
nised as the subjects of a nation with which treaties of commerce have 
been entered into, and by which representatives are kept at the different 
seats of government, they have all the freedom and protection necessary 
for the management of their affairs. 

«They are of course liable to be affected by some of the unwise, and 
often arbitrary regulations bearing upon the inhabitants of the country at 
large, in matters of trade and commerce; and these regulations are fre- 
quently prejudicial to foreign interests, because framed upon views of 
expediency, upon want of sound principle, or upon very dubious and 
short-sighted policy. 

* But as long experience has now taught foreigners that these are evils 
inseparable from the very nature of the yet unsettled condition, and vacil- 
lating institutions of a new country like South America; as they may 
readily infer, from the past, what is likely, for a length of time, to occur 
in future; those who form establishments there, of course do so with a 
full knowledge of both sides of the question. Anomalous and unwise 
enactments affecting the whole community, native and foreign, are, in all 
parts of the continent, of still frequent occurrence; but there can be no 
doubt that every year’s free intercourse with other nations will tend to 
diminish these and other abuses, and to augment the permanent benefits 
held out by South America to British enterprise.” 


We have lingered much too long on the way to the principal field 
occupied by our authors ; for the striking and instructive paragraphs 
which appear in every page, tempt one to dwell upon them, and to 
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desire that all persons besides should taste of the same benefits. 
But we now start with Mr. J. P. R. from Buenos Ayres for 
Paraguay. This expedition, which was of a mercantile nature, took 
place in 1811, a time, indeed, at which our merchant believes no other 
of his countrymen ever had visited the last mentioned country. (A 
Scotchman is excepted whom he met, and who had deserted from 
General, now Lord, Beresford’s army.) Mr. R. proceeded on this 
occasion by land and on horseback, calculating that the journey 
might thus be accomplished to Assumption, the capital of Paraguay, 
in fifteen or sixteen days, whereas by water, at the season when he 
travelled (it was in December, the veriest midsummer,) the passage 
could not be made in less than three months. Here is the spirited 
and picturesque account of the starting scene— 


“ Doffing the habiliments of an Englishman, I put on a light jacket, 
hidden under a poncho, of a sort of fustian manufacture of the country. 
The lightness of its material kept me cool, while the closeness of its texture, 
and the flapping position in which it hung, preserved me from the rain. 
My poncho did more than this; for it served me as a coverlet during the 
night, and as an awning over head while I sat at my meals, or slept my 
siesta during the heat of the day. The next, and most conspicuous part of 
my dress, was a huge straw hat, with the circular amplitude of a large 
parasol. Round my waist I wore a broad leathern girdle, fastened in front 
by a large button. At one side of this belt was my carving-knife, pro- 
tected by a curiously-wrought sheath, and opposite were stuck a brace of 
pistols. A red silk sash tied round my small-clothes kept them up; anda 
pair of stout loose boots, armed with silver spurs, of which the rowels were 
nearly an inch in diameter, completed my travelling attire. 

‘“‘ My horse furniture was equally well adapted to the country as my own 
apparel, and quite as little like that in use here. The hunting-saddle was 
exchanged for the recado, a sort of pack-saddle, underlaid by a large piece 
of leather covering the whole of the horse’s back and haunches, and made 
with a view to prevent the sweat penetrating to the clothes or upper gear 
of the saddle. Over this pack-saddle were laid various folds of worsted and 
cotton stuff, to insure a soft seat, and uppermost of all, to insure a cool one, 
a piece of strong, but finely dressed leather. The under part of the gear 
was bound to the horse by one very strong girth fastened by thongs passed 
through a ring-bolt, and capable of any purchase when it is required to 
tighten the multifarious furniture. The upper part was fastened by a stuff 
girth of fine texture, which goes over all. Such an apparatus must be 
cumbrous; but seeing no bed is to be procured in travelling over the coun- 
try, a saddle thus capable of being converted into a comfortable couch is 
extremely convenient. The bridle I used was the common Spanish bit, 
with reins and head-piece plaited by the Pampa Indians, in a style of com- 
bined neatness and strength that would surprise some of our best whip- 
makers. My servant, a complete (iaucho, and an old post-rider, was 
equipped less gorgeously, but still after the same fashion as myself, with 
only the difference of the hat. His was the smallest, mine the largest, I 
had ever seen. Then his boots had been stripped off the legs of a horse, 
and his spurs were of iron. His poncho and saddle-gear were all coarse, 
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and sadly the worst for wear, They betokened a man accustomed to hard 
work and small pay. Behind him he carried a pair of large polished bul- 
lock’s. horns swung across his saddle, and filled with brandy. A little bag 
at the saddle-peak contained some biscuit and salt. He had a large rusty 
sabre at his left side, and not less rusty blunderbuss at his right: and thus 
was he equipped. Last of all came the postilion, all tatters, without shoes, 
with an old cast-off foraging cap on his head, long bushy hair hanging from 
under it, a jacket, and a worn-out poncho, girt kilt-wise round his waist, 
with a pair of not over-clean drawers peeping from under it. He threw 
my small portmanteau behind his recado, and fastened to it with two hide- 
thongs the two ends of what contained my portable wardrobe. Seeing my 
servant and me already mounted, the little urchin of a guide (for he was a 
mere boy) said, with a note of interrogation, ‘ Vamo-no Senor?’ * Shall 
we be off?’ I replied,‘ Vamos ;’ and all three, putting spurs to our horses, 
were a little after break of day,at a hand-gallop through the still, and, at 
that hour, deserted streets of Buenos Ayres, for Assumption. I had letters 
of introduction to most of the people of the towns which lie on the road 
between the two places; and with the buoyancy of a traveller, bent upon 
new discoveries, and of a speculator going to visit the fabled country of El 
Dorado; with the pleasure, moreover, of being the first Englishman who 
had sallied forth to explore the regions of Paraguay, and visit its capital, 
Assumption, I felt as light as a feather, and seemed to ride as fast as the 
wind.” 


We regret that we must pass over the very entertaining account 
of the merchant’s journey, till he sets foot upon the territory of 
Paraguay. Having crossed the Parana, and entered the village of 
Neembuci, he says— 


«Here I was received by the commandant and curate with the usual 
hospitality. Both became subsequently my intimate friends; and some 
specimens of the correspondence of the former, which we preserve, are 
such rare models of epistolary style, in their way, as well to merit a place 
in print. You shall have a translation of one or two of the coman- 
dante’s letters, if we can find room for them. 

‘‘Neembucit is the first establishment or comandancia to which, on the 
line of road that I travelled, you come in Paraguay. I was now in the 
country, properly so called; hemmed in by the river Paraguay on one 
hand, and by the Parand on the other. As I proceeded onwards to 
Assumption, just skirting the territory of the Missiones, till I crossed the 
river Tibiquari, in lat. 26 degs. 30 min., I soon recognised a striking 
difference between the character of the country in which I now was, and 
that of any part over which I had hitherto travelled. 

“The open Pampa was exchanged for the shady grove; the pastures, 
protected by the trees, and irrigated by abundant streams, were in most 
places beautifully green; the palm-tree was a frequent occupant of the 
plain ; hills, and more gently-sloping eminences, contrasted beautifully 
with the valley and the lake. Wooded from the base to the top, those 
hills and slopes exhibited now the stately forest-tree, and anon the less- 
aspiring shrub, the lime, and the orange, each bearing, at the same time, 
both blossom and fruit. ‘The fig-tree spread its broad dark leaf, aud 
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offered its delicious fruit to the traveller without money and without 
price ; while the parasite plant lent all its variety of leaf and flower to 
adorn the scene. Pendent from the boughs of many of the trees was to be 
seen, and yet more distinctly known by its fragrance, the air-plant. 
Squirrels leaped, and monkeys chattered among the branches ; the parrot 
and parroquet, the pheasant, the moigtd, the toocan, the humming-bird, 
the guacamayo or cockatoo, and innumerable others described by Azara, 
inhabited, in all their gaudy variety of plumage, the woods through 
which I rode. 

« There is one noble bird which tenants them, that I never elsewhere 
saw, except on the lake or on its banks. ‘That bird is the pato real, or 
royal duck, nearly the size of a goose, but of plumage rich and varied. 
The lakes are covered with wild fowl, the marshes with water-hens and 
snipes. On the pasture-grounds you have the large partridge, and on the 
cultivated enclosures, in great abundance, the small one, or quail. 

« As J pursued my journey through a country so substantially favoured, 
and so highly adorned by Nature, I was glad to meet with much more 
frequent traces of cultivation and industry than were to be found in the 
solitary tracts over which I had heretofore sped my monotonous way. 
Whitewashed cottages often peeped from among the trees, and around 
them were considerable fields of the cotton, yucca, and tobacco plants. 
The Indian corn and sugar-cane were also frequently to be seen in the 
vicinity of farm-honses of a better character than the cottages; and there 
was abundance of wood, and of the prickly-pear. With the latter the 
cultivated country, as well as the potreros or paddocks, were invariably 
well fenced.” 


The simplicity of the inhabitants was quite primitive and amazing; 
their urbanity, courtesy, and politeness not less remarkable. Mr. 
R. having asked for a little water at the first cottage in the country 
at which he stopped for the night, the master of it persisted in 
standing uncovered while the stranger drank, and the whole family 
was trained to a similar observance. And yet the Paraguayans had 
a great prejudice against the English, at the time, as a nation, not 
merely from their being heretics, but from their having besieged 
Montevideo, when a considerable portion of the garrison was com- 
posed of their countrymen. Hospitality and generous feeling, how- 
ever, overcame these considerations. Besides, it was fortunate, that 
by this time, our traveller had with him a young gentleman of the 
name of Gomez, who was supercargo of the ship that carried 
the merchant’s goods to Assumption, of which place he was a native. 
He was of a good family, well educated, and thoroughly master both 
of the Spanish language and that of Paraguay, which is called the 
Guarani. But we must return to the cottage above alluded to, and 
to its inmates. 


‘“‘ I had been struck, as I approached the house, by a singular erection 
immediately near it. The trunks of the four palm-trees, about fifteen 
feet in height, were driven as stakes into the ground, at intervals which 
coustituted a square of about twenty fect. Between each palm-tree was 
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an intermediate post of equal length, supporting raftures which formed 
the frame-work of the roof. Over this were spread coarse straw mats of 
Indian manufacture. The place had the appearance of a high stage, 
and there was connected with it a long ladder, reaching from 
the ground to the roof. We supped plentifully upon milk, yucca-root, 
honey, and a full-grown lamb, roasted entire. Immediately after supper, 
the numerous family of our host came up to him, and raising their closed 
hands, in the attitude of prayer, said in Guarani, ‘ Your blessing, my 
father.’ The old man moved his hand, so as to describe with it the figure 
of a cross, and said to each of his offspring in succession, ‘ God bless you, 
my son,’ or ‘ daughter,’ as the case might be. He hada family of nine 
children, of whom the oldest, a fine young woman, as fair as an European, 
might be twenty-two; and the youngest, a little Paraguay Gaucho, about 
eight. ‘They did the same afterwards to their mother, and received from 
her a similar benediction. Great was my delight in seeing realized, by the 
children of modern days, this patriarchal homage to their parents : and not 
less was my surprise, when immediately afterwards I saw them mounting, 
one by one, up the steep ladder to the top of the stage, and there, after un- 
loosing their slender garments, lying down to repose for the night. Gomez 
told me that we were to sleep up there too, * para evitar los mosquitos,’ ‘ in 
order to avoid the mosquitos ;’ and no sooner had he informed me that 
they never rose so high as the roof of the stage, than I mounted with an 
alacrity not easily conceivable, but by those who have been martyrs to the 
blistering attacks and tormenting hum of those insatiable insects. While 
we sat at the cottage-door, we had suffered not a little from their bites, and 
been annoyed by their constant and teazing buz about our ears. Mirabile 
dictu! No sooner had I attained the enviable eminence, where now, out- 
stretched in sound repose, lay the good man’s family, than not a single 
mosquito or insect of any other kind was to be felt. Up came Gomez; up 
came the host and his wife; up came three peons; and, finally, up came 
the ladder. The horses wanted for the morning were fastened to stakes, 
and eating their pasture near the honse; the cattle were in the corraJ, the 


sheep too; the cocks and hens were all at roost ; the dogs lay outstretched, 


like so many watchmen, asleep, but, uzlike them, on the alert; the doors of 
tlie house were all left open for the admission of the cool air of the night; 
there were no thieves abroad, but one or two of the yaguars, not bold 
enough to approach this family colony; and just as the half-moon was 
beginning to shed her faint but soft beams upon tle trees, and the stars to 
shine forth, the whole family, wife, childrcn, strangers, cattle, dogs, and 
fowls of the rural and really patriarchal swain,—sunk into repose under the 
blue canopy of heaven. ‘The good company thus outstretched beneath the 
pale moon, consisted of 


the Paraguayan’s children, in number ‘ ‘ é ‘ ‘ 9 
of their father and mother ; P , , s . j 2 
of Gomez, myself, servant, and postilio ‘ ; ; . d 4 


and of peons . ‘ ° ‘ ; ‘ ‘ , . ‘ 3 
in all eighteen; accommodated, without the aid of either bed or bedding, 
on twelve yards’ square of wicker-work, covered a with mat, and at an ele- 
vation of fifteen feet above the level of the ground. Only think of people 
sleeping thus at a gentleman’s country-house in England! 


‘The first clarion of the cock was the signal for a general rubbing of 
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eyes, and turning from one side to another. There was no folding of the 
arms for ‘a little more sleep, and a little more slumber.’ The family-party 
had gone to rest at eight, and they were now to rise at five. There was no 
toilet preparation made at this time: that was managed at the brook five 
hours afterwards. Down went the ladder, down went the no-longer re- 
cumbent members of the family ; and strangers too; lowing from the corr4l 
went forth the cattle, and bleating from their fold the sheep; the cocks 
crowed; the dogs frisked; the young women went to milk the cows, the 
young men to saddle the horses; and Gomez and myself, with our servant 
and postilion, to see our travelling equipments put in order. In one mo- 
ment a scene of the deepest repose was converted into one of the most 
stirring bustle and rural activity. We took our maté, a jar of warm milk, 
and a cigar, and in less than an hour from the time of our waking, we were 
once more en route for Assumption. We first, however, bade a hearty and 
grateful adieu to our exemplary host. We had never seen the man before : 
he knew nothing of me, but that I belonged to a hostile nation, that not 
many years before had invaded his country ; and yet he entertained me and 
my suite upon principles of open-handed hospitality which, scorning the 
notion of reward, were only satisfied by the giving of his own and of his 
children’s personal and respectful attendance upon his guests. Nor was 
this a partial case. I found it the same throughout the country, and while 
I cannot, in justice to its single-hearted inhabitants, but state this general 
fact, I can still less, in honour of the particular host from whom I had just 
parted, withhold his name. It was Leonardo Vera.” 


Now for a little of natural history. Having observed in the more 
open parts of the country thousands of conical masses of earth, 
rising to the height of eight or ten feet, and having a base of nearly 
five feet of diameter, he proceeded to examine their nature. They 
were inhabited by myriads of the small black ant. 


* Dismounting to investigate the economy of so many vast and curious 
republics, I first endeavoured to ascertain the nature of the substance out 
of which were constructed their Babylonish temples. They were obviously 
impervious to the heaviest rains, and could not be shaken by the strongest 
hurricane. No water appeared ever to have penetrated, no lightning 
ever to have scathed them. Yet they were masses of mere clay. I en- 
deavoured, with my strong gaucho knife, todig into one of them. I might 
as well have attempted to penetrate, with it, the flinty rock. My com- 
panion, Gomez, willing to surprise me, had not said a word; nor in my 
eagerness for evidence from my own senses of the nature of so curious a 
phenomenon as that which presented itself to my view, had I asked him 
any questions. But the moment I attempted to dig into the impenetrable 
mass, he smiled, and said,‘ Senor Robertson, es devalde.’. * Believe me 
it isin vain.’ He then proceeded to tell me that those obelisks had 
been there from time immemorial, and that, for aught he or anybody else 
knew, they might be antediluvian. Though neither antiquary nor geo- 
logist, this story excited me the more closely to examine the structure of 
those venerable piles; and the more nearly I inspected them, the more was 
my wonder excited. On the apex of the cone, there was an oval basin, 
from which diverged about thirty aqueducts, intended, evidently, to carry 
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off all the water which might fall upon the pile. Between those conduc- 
tors, from the base to the top of the structure, were innumerable perfor. 
ations. There were pouring out of them, at one side, and into them at 
another, myriads of busy ants. Those which went in were all top-heavy 
with their unwieldy loads of leaves, grass, and grass-seed : those which 
issued were speeding in search of more of the same material, which they 
had, on a previous trip, deposited in the great and common emporium of 
the public wealth within the pile. No doubt as to the way, no intermission 
as to the labour, embarrassed a single member of the community. Some- 
times a huge burthen of straw, or part of the leaf of a palm-tree, would 
fall from the back of its bearer; but in a moment it was replaced by half- 
a-dozen out-coming and unencumbered labourers. The sturdy porter 
then proceeded, as befure, to his place of destination, staggering under 
the unwieldy heap which pressed upon his shoulders. 

‘I next proceeded to trace the various paths which led to and from the 
clay towers. These paths intersected and literally cut up the whole 
country. They were thronged with coming and going multitudes, in 
each individual of which, the one predominant anxiety seemed to be— 
haste. But their excursions were not confined to soil. Every palm-tree 
was indented in half a dozen places with their footsteps, and both the 
fruit and the leaf of the stately piant (neither to be reached till you reach 
its top) were conspicuous elements of the traffic of the busy inhabitants of 
the pyramids below. 

« Azdra has mentioned, in his work on Paraguay, that he encountered 
similar masses of earth raised by the ants, but so soft, that his horse having 
come unawares upon one of them (it must of course have been at night), 
he not only demolished the heap, but sank with his fore-legs into the abyss 
beneath it. He was travelling, however, along the coast,and upon marshy 
ground. I was a good way from the coast, and in the midst of a country, 
in which the clay is very remarkable for its hardness and consistency. 
The ants, instinctively knowing themselves to be subject to all the incle- 
mencies of the weather, do also instinctively select for their buildings the 
very hardest and most impervious parts of the clay in their immediate 
vicinity. Not only so; but,as wise master-builders, they interweave this 
clay in such manner with millions of bits of the bark of the palm-tree, as 
to constitute that durable and impenetrable mass, of which I have spoken. 
Let any one examine the consistency of the swallow’s nest,—the curious, 
complicated, and elegant workmanship of the wren’s;—and in reference 
at once to the habitation of the swallow, the wren and the ant, he will 
be ready to exclaim with the Roman sage, ‘ Deus anima brutorum.’ ” 


The approach to Assumption affords a subject for our merchant’s 
admirable picturing. Having come within four leagues of the town— 


“ At this point of our journey we caught a glimpse of the majestic 
Paraguay, winding its silvery and expanded course through the land, 
which it at once enriches and adorns, Presently, we were shut out from 
the open country, and wended our way through a road, embanked on either 
side to the height of twelve feet. It was over-arched by the wood which 
met and twined its branches on one and the other bank of the cool and 
shaded pathway. Down from innumerable springs in the banks on each 
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side of the road gurgled the limpid water; not a ray of the sun could 
penetrate our retreat; and as the panting hart, after hot pursuit by the 
hounds, luxuriates in the stream, so we rejuiced in the deep and refreshing 
shade provided for us by the cool and sylvan passage through which we 
now bent our course to the capital. All the approaches (or passes, as they 
may more properly be styled) to Assumption are of this kind. They were 
originally made with a view to defence against the frequent and hostile 
inroads of the Indians; and these defiles may be easily guarded by men 
with muskets in their hands, against any number of the aborigines. All 
danger from such inroads having now subsided, the approaches to the 
city serve only as the cool and grateful passages by which travellers enter 
it, or the rural inhabitants carry their loads of vegetables, fruit, and meat 
for the supply of the capital. Of such inhabitants we met or overtook 
hundreds, chiefly females. Some were on foot; others bestrode asses ; 
some drove horses and mules, with panniers before them; and those of a 
higher station had a clumsy horse-cart, which by great exertion, and after 
many lingering pauses, they drove through the deep ruts of sand, which 
constituted the one single pathway of foot-passenger, horseman, and 
vehicle. It was something more than picturesque to see the elegant, 
lightly-clothed female, with her full bust, roundly-turned arms, small 
hands, and smaller feet, short petticoat, embroidered tepéi, braided hair, 
and black eyes, pursuing her course of industry, either with a pitcher of 
water, a bundle of tobacco, a load of salt, or a parcel of the yucca-root on 
her head. Clothed in pure white, she glided, like a sylph, through the 
green foliage. It was a very fairy sort of scene.” 


The author who has immortalised Dr. Sangrado might have been 
pleased with the portrait of the gentleman at whose house our tra- 
veller first alighted on reaching the end of his journey. 


‘“* He was a doctor in law, graduated at the University of Cordova; but 
having a patrimonial vineyard in Mendoza, which produced him five 
hundred barrels of wine a-year, he had come to Paraguay for the purpose 
of selling them. Grating as is such a union of law and merchandise in 
one single person, to our association of ideas, there is nothing perceptibly 
anomalous in the junction, to the minds of the South Americans. The 
day on which we arrived was a holiday. Doctor Bargas had been to 
‘palacio’ in his court-dress. That was a light yellow coat, with large 
mother-of-pearl buttons; green satin breeches with gold knee-buckles, 
and white silk stockings; an embroidered waistcoat, a cocked-hat, a bag- 
wig, and a very ancient rapier. His sumptuous head of hair was highly 
powdered and pomatomed ; and a quantity of cravat and shirt-frill, which 
would look truly monstrous in these days, obtruded itself upon observation, 
as demanding deference from all beholders. 

‘“‘ The house of this Doctor Bargas consisted of three apartments. One 
was the store for his Mendoza wine, and for the tobacco and yerba, which 
he received in exchange for it. This served him at once for warehouse, 
dining-room, and drawing-room; and the door of it opened directly upon 
the street. Behind this repertorium was the doctor’s bed-room, in which 
were to be seen a stretcher, horse-gear, sundry petacones, or hide boxes of 
superior tobacco and cigars; a wash-hand basin on a chair; and a small 
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window ‘without either sash or glass. Clothes were strewed hither and 
thither; and boots and shoes in all directions. The wall was white. 
washed, and the conspicuous rafters were black. The floor was of dusty 
brick, uncovered by either carpet or mat; some casks of Mendoza wine 
stood at one end; while a gorgeous hammock, a Spanish blunderbuss, 
and a brace of pistols, were ostentatiously displayed upon the walls. Be. 
hind this apartment, and ‘én suite,’ wasa mud walled, and mud floored | 
kitchen, in which by a fire kindled in the centre of it, a one-eyed black 
slave called Bopi (in Guarani, ‘ the man of one eye’) cooked the doctor’s 
asado, made his olla, or seasoned with garlic his more dainty guisado, or 
stew. 

“‘The ductor received us in his court-dress, seated upon a petacon of 
tobacco. With unfeigned hospitality, and no little grace of demeanour, 
he welcomed me to Assumption. He tapped a barrel of his best Mendoza 
wine ; set Bopi about cumbrous preparations for supper, and after eating, ! 
laughing, joking, hearing from the doctor all about the levee in Assump- 
tion, and of his intimacy with the Marquis of Torretagle in Lima, we 
retired; he to the stretcher, and I to the more enviable hammock in his 
bed-roum. Jaded, rather, with the ride of the day, I fell asleep, as Dr. 
Bargas was descanting to me on the superiority of his native city, Men- 
doza, over Assumption ; where he told me (and they were the last words 
I heard) I should find all the inhabitants mere barbarians,” 








This doctor in law’s avocations and occasional displays might 
have engaged the pen of the author of Don Quixote. 


«‘T was now fairly located among Dr. Bargas’ Mendoza wine-casks, 
serons of tobacco and yerba; and I was often fain to smile, as I witnessed 
the daily occupations of this learned, facetious, but rather inflated person. 
age. In one corner of his wine-shop (for it was nothing else) stood his 
professional buféte, or lawyer’s writing-table. 

‘“‘ At this, he made out escritos, or law-petitions and papers, for his | 
h clients. The next moment, and often with interruption to his writing, . | 
he bought tobaccofrom the small country farmers, in quantities of from ten a 
to one hundred pounds weight; he trafficked in cigars with the Paraguay 
nymphs who manufactured them; he sold Mendoza wine by the cask or 
by the gallon ; Mendoza figs by the arrobe of twenty-five pounds; and all 
this with his own hands, aided cnly in his manipulations by his man of all 
work, one-eyed Bopi. ‘The doctor astonished little coteries of small fry 
with his discussions on politics, polemical controversy, civil and inter- 
i nationallaw. Has volubility was wonderful, his power of engrossing con- 
versation astonishing. Mendoza, his native city, and the vineyard that 
had descended from father to soon, for many generations, were exhaustless 
topics in the good doctor’s discourse. The viceroys who had passed 
i through Mendoza on their way to Lima were known to him every one; | 
' and all the presidents of Chile, for the last hundred years, had taken up 
their abode, at the eastern base uf the Andes, in the mansion of his fathers. 
He had been Alcalde de primer voto, or mayor, in the place of his nati- 
vity, during three different years; and he was enrolled a member of the 
audiencia, or supreme courtof Charcas. He had a wife who was ‘ abune 
dante de nalgas,’ that is,‘ had a large natural bustle ;’ and his four chil- 
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dren were so many cherubim. The doctor always went to high mass 
at the cathedral, on Sunday, in the court-dress, which | have already de- 
scribed. I havefrequently seen him, just as the bell was tolling its last 
chime, stoop down, in this court-dress, and serve a customer with a flask 
of wine drawn from the barrel last tapped in his store. One-eyed Bopt 
was dressed for high mass, too; and equipped in a white jacket, white 
trousers, white shirt, and small hat, walked at a solemn pace behind his 
master. This last did not consider that there was any necessity for shoes 
or stockings making part of Bopi’s livery. In the evening, the doctor 
used to ride out, and the furniture of his horse was gorgeous as the attire 
of its master,—it was not gauchified, (to coin a word) but quite courtly. 
His high-piqued saddle was covered with crimson velvet ; the head-piece 
of the bridle was massively mounted with silver; he used large stirrups of 
the same metal; and (save the mark!) large and heavy spurs, fastened 
over his thin shoes and silk stockings. It was the combination of the 
lawyer and the wine-merchant that enabled the doctor thus gorgeously 
to equip himself. From the produce of his vineyard he derived his 
wealth ; and from Cordova he had brought his learning. The combination 
made him a most respected citizen. With Dr. Bargas and Gomez on my 
side, I was at no loss to get soon acquainted with all the inhabitants, 
great and small, of Assumption.” 


Although our merchant’s reception by the inhabitants in general 
was kind, with whom, indeed, during the first fortnight of his sojourn 
among them that elapsed before his ship arrived in the river, he 
had abundant leisure to cultivate an intimany, yet at the Govern- 
ment-House his first greeting was not flattering. Reports had 
preceded him that created jealousies. However, these feelings were 
got over ; and without saying more about them, we introduce to our 
readers the famous Doctor Francia :— 


“On one of those lovely evenings in Paraguay, after the south-west 
wind has both cleared and cooled the air, I was drawn, in my pursuit of 
game, into a peaceful valley, not far from Dona Juana’s, and remarkable 
for its combination of all the striking features of the scenery of the coun- 
try. Suddenly 1 came upon a neat and unpretending cottage. Up rose 
a partridge ; I fired, and the bird came to the ground. A voice from 
behind called out, ‘ Buen tiro’—‘ a good shot.’ I turned round, and be- 
held a gentleman of about fifty years of age, dressed in ‘a suit of black, 
with a large scarlet capote, or cloak, thrown over hisshoulders. He had 
a maté-cup in one hand, acigar in the other; and a little urchin of a 
negro, with his arms crossed, was in attendance by the gentleman’s side. 
The stranger’s countenance was dark, and his black eyes were very pene- 
trating, while his jet hair, combed back from a bold forehead, and hang- 
ing in natural ringlets over his shoulders, gave him a dignified and striki 
air. He wore on his shoes large golden buckles, and at the knees of his 
breeches the same. 

“I apologised for having fired so close to his house; but, with great 
kindness and urbanity, the owner of it assured me there was no occasion 
for my offering the least excuse ; and that his house and grounds were at 
my service, whenever I chose to amuse myself with my gun in that direc- 
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tion. In exercise of the primitive and simple hospitality common in the 
country, I was invited to sit down under the corridor, and take a cigar 
and a mf&té. A celestial globe, a large telescope, and a theodolite were 
under the little portico; and I immediately inferred that the personage 
before me was no other than Dr. Francia. 

« The apparatus accorded with what I had heard of his reputation for a 
knowledge of the occult sciences; but I was not long left to conjecture 
on this point; for he presently informed me, in answer to my appeal 
whether I had not the honour of addressing Dr. Francia, that he was that 
person. 

«“* And I presume,’ he continued, ‘that you are the Cavallero Ingles, 
who resides at Dona Juana Ysquibel’s ?’ 

*‘T replied that I was; when he said he had intended to call on me; 
but that such was the state of politics in Paraguay, and particularly as far 
as himself was concerned, that he found it necessary to live in great seclu- 
sion. He could no otherwise, he added, avoid the having of sinister inter- 
pretations put upon his most trifling actions. 

«Passing from this subject, he was pleased that I should know what 
were his occupations. He introduced me to his library, in a confined 
room, with a very small window, and that so shaded by the roof of the 
corridor, as to admit the least portion of light necessary for study.. The 
library was arranged on three rows of shelves, extending across the room, 
and might have consisted of three hundred volumes. There were many 
ponderous books on law ; a few on the inductive sciences ; somein French 
and some in Latin upon ‘subjects of general literature, with Euclid’s Ele- 
ments, and some school-boy treatises on algebra. On a large table were 
heaps of law-papers and processes. Several folios bound in vellum were 
outspread upon it; a lighted candle (though placed there solely with a 
view to light cigars) lent its feeble aid to illumine the room; while a 
maté-cup and inkstand, both of silver, graced another part of the table. 
There was neither carpet nor mat on the brick-floor ; and the chairs were 
of such ancient fashion, size, and weight, that it required a considerable 
effort to move them from one spot to another. ‘They were covered with 
old tanned ox-leather, indented with curious hieroglyphics, and, from long 
use, very brown and glossy. Their straight backs were conspicuously 
higher than the head of the party seated upon them, and to sit in a reclin- 
ing posture was out of the question. The ground of the apartment was 
scattered over with thousands of pieces of torn letters,and untorn enve- 
lopes. An earthen jar for water and a jug stood upon a coarse wooden 
tripod in one corner, and the Doctor's horse-furniture in another. Slip- 
pers, boots, and shoes lay scattered about, and the room altogether had an 
air of confusion, darkness, and absence of comfort, the more striking that 
the outside of the cottage, though lowly, was perfectly neat, and so roman- 
tically placed, as to have all the air of an abode at once of beauty and of 
peace. 

“Not a trace of the sanguinary propensities, or of the ungovernable 
caprice, by the exercise of which he afterwards attained so bad a celebrity, 
were recognisable in the manner, or deducible from the conversation, of 
Francia, at the time of which I am now speaking. Quite the reverse. 
His demeanour was subdued and unostentatious; his principles, as far as 
they could be ascertained from his own declarations, just, though not very 
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exalted; and his legal integrity, as an advocate, had never been disputed. 
Vanity seemed to me to be the leading feature of his character; and 
though there was a latent sternness and almost continual severity in his 
countenance, yet, when relaxed into a smile, they only made, by contrast, 
an impression the more winning upon those with whom he conversed. 

‘«« He was pleased it should be known that he understood French, a very 
uncommon branch of knowledge in Paraguay. He made some display of 
his acquaintance with Voltaire, Rousseau, and Volney, and he concurred 
entirely in the theory of the latter. But he was most of all proud to be 
known as an algebraist and astronomer. He was, it is true, but a very 
short way inducted into these sciences. It was sufficient, however, in 
Paraguay, to verify the Spanish proverb, that ‘ En tierra de los ciegos, el 
tuerto es rey’—‘in the land of the blind, the one-eyed man is king. In 
Paraguay, an acquaintance with French, Euclid’s Elements, equations, the 
mode of handling a theodolite, or with books prohibited by the Vatican, 
was, in point of knowledge, quite the exception to the general rule. 

‘Night drew on apace, and I bade adieu to my loquacious, as well as 
gracious, host. I little fancied, then, either that he was to figure as he 
has since done, or that an intercourse begun with so much civility, was 
to end with so much injustice. 

“ At this time, Francia, though living in such apparent seclusion, it 
was afterwards known, had been busy in intrigue against the Govern- 
ment. 

“ He received secret visits from most of the substantial farmers and 
landed proprietors of the country; he encouraged the aspirations of men 
who had hitherto never dreamt of obtaining power; he was all meekness 
and condescension to the /ower, all hauteur to the higher classes of society. 
His plan was to imbue the country-people with a feeling that they were 
misgoverned by a few ignorant men devoid of merit; and to insinuate if 
he should once come back to power how different it would be. He repre- 
sented to them that the object of the revolution had been to overthrow 
the aristocratic pretensions of Old Spain; whereas it was now appa- 
rent that these pretensions were only superseded by others more odious, 
because they were set up by men whom they knew to be no more than 
their equals, some of them their inferiors. ‘* Yet was it not plain,’ he 
would ask, * that they were daily violating the promises and professions 
which they had made? Whois Don Fulgencio Yegros ?’ (then president 
of the junta), he would say. ‘AnignorantGaucho. What better is Don 
Juan Pedro Cavallero? Nothing. And yet both are generals, vested 
with supreme authority and insulting you with the display of an idle 
parade, which would be ludicrous if it were not contemptible !’ 

“+ What, then! has the necessity ceased for active operations, which 
yet these men have not the energy to undertake ; or for positive reforms, 
which they have neither the skill to conceive, nor the ability to execute ?’” 


But if we go on at this rate we shall leave little room for several 
other passages full of novelty and beauty. And yet we cannot, 
before dipping once more into the first volume, dismiss it. Mr. R. 
having disposed of his cargo of merchandise, and thereby made a 
little fortune, was desirous to carry back to Buenos Ayres goods 
fitted for that market. There were formidable obstacles in the 
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way, one of which was, that at the very time a considerable force 
of Spanish marinos was in the river, ready to make a prize of eve 
ship that should sail from an independent port, and which it would 
be almost impossible to avoid. Our merchant, however, made the 
attempt, being resolved along with his crew to fight his way. The 
component parts of that crew, and the distribution of ‘them, is now 
to be explained :— 


“The commander of my ship was a native of Old Spain of the name of 
Borda, and therefore not considered the best person to be employed in the 
conducting of an expedition, of which his own countrymen were the only 
enemies to be feared. But I took him on this very account. He had once 
been engaged while on a smuggling expedition, in a rencontre with them ; 
and having received, as well an indelible wound in the face, as earned the 
reputation of being an inveterate enemy never to be spared or forgiven, I 
knew that in any case of emergency he would fight with the desperation of 
a man who had no hope but in his own prowess. I had a crew of fifteen 
athletic Paraguayans, under the control of an old Paraguayan pilot, cunning, 
sagacious, and full of foresight. But the most conspicuous and interesting 
part of my equipment was a beautiful canoe of thirty feet long, scooped out 
of the trunk of the lapacho-tree. It was one single and magnificent hollow 
piece of timber; and when seated upon the water, had all the grace and 
lightness of a Cleopatra’s barge. In this canoe stood eight Payagua Indians, 
tall, muscular, erect, and uncontrolled in their manly {motions by aught but 
a girdle round their waists. They were under the control of a cacique, 
who sat at once as steersman and pilot; and as they simultaneously dipped 
their paddles, seven feet long, into the water, alternately bending and rising 
at each stroke, they looked like so many athlétes, overcoming every obsta- 
cle before them, and pushing their skiff with irresistible rapidity over the 
waters. It was a magnificent sight to see them gliding down the current 
at the rate of fifteen miles an hour; and bearing up against it at the rate of 
ten. Every muscle was discernible in powerful operation ; every feature of 
their faces was lit up with the alacrity of home-felt enjoyment on their own 
proper element. They were each armed with a bow, which I could never 
bend; and rude arrows tipped with iron, and dipped in poison, six feet long. 
Each man had, moreover, a long rod ; and to the end of it was attached a 
net, in which he deposited his game, whether fish or fowl. They were 
noble fellows, and more than realized to me all I had ever read or heard of 
the freedom and grace of action, and of the muscular powers of the swarthy 
Indian. What I most admired was their complete subordination to their 
chief or cacique. He and I were seated under a little awning in the stern 
of the canoe. He scarcely ever spoke. His look—the motion of his hand 
—the vociferation of ‘ha! ha! ala! ala!’ were sufficient to procure an 
instant compliance with the most secret desires of his heart. Dida dorado 
or large gold fish come in sight? the pilot was the first to announce its 
approach to the crew; and in an instant an arrow was let fly attached by a 
cord to the shooter’s hand. By this cord the golden prize was drawn into 
the canoe. In the same way, when we landed, every beast of the forest, and 
every bird of the wood at which they took aim, became the prey of those 
dexterous bowmen. Often have I seen a pheasant perched among the thick 
boughs of a tree struck to the heart by one of their arrows; and often was 
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the javalie, or wild boar of the woods, laid prostrate by their unerring aim. 
I have sailed in English barges; I have been rowed by the crack crews of 
the cutters of a man of war; but never did I see such a crew as that of 
Payaguas, and their cacique, by which I now was paddled in my splendid 
canoe down the placid waters of the Paraguay.” 


Mr. Robertson’s object with the canoe and its rowers was to pro- 
ceed a-head of the ship, and keep an outlook. 


“T and my Payagua Indians, in our canoe, shot like lightning a-head of 
the bark, and winding round one of the beautiful headlands of the river, 
were soon out of sight. Every nook was explored, every cottage on the 
banks of the river was called at in order to look for the marinos, or endea- 
vour to get news of them. We reached Neembucii; and my friend the 
Comandante assured me all was so far safe. On the fourth day we passed 
Corrientes. Still we heard of nothing to impede our voyage. Generally 
speaking, the canoe was twenty miles a-head of the ship, and every after- 
noon we returned to her with the news of ‘All’s well.” Never was my 
admiration more excited than on beholding the indefatigable exertions, as 
well of the Payagua Indians, as of the Paragua sailors. They toiled morn- 
ing and evening, under a nearly vertical sun, with unconquerable assiduity 
and perseverance. One evening as I was paddled up the stream to meet 
the vessel, after our out-look for the day, I was surprised, and a little alarmed, 
not to find her at the expected spot. ‘ Oh,’ said my Payagua Palinurus, in 
very bad Spanish, of which he spoke scarcely a word, ‘ no nada—no nada— 
barradura no mas; yo sé lugar; ha! ha!—ala! ala!’ Hereupon his Indian 
subjects so plied their paddles, that the canoe bade defiance to the current ; 
and trees, islands, promontories, vanished behind us, as every ten minutes 
we opened up to view some new and beautiful scenery.” 


The merchant passed the hostile marinos and their ships without 
damage and without being recognised, at the dead hour of night. 
He spent a month in Buenos Ayres, making arrangements there 
for more extended operations in Paraguay, and preparing to return 
to that country. His manner of travelling was somewhat different 
on this occasion, though also over land, to that adopted in his first 
journey to Assumption. It was in a carriage of an extraordinary 
construction, being an old-fashioned, high-roofed, lumbering Spanish 
vehicle, covered over with untanned hide, except at two little aper- 
tures for windows; so that it resembled a moving wigwam. In 
this ample hut, which was drawn by six horses, the heads of the 
leaders being forty feet from the hind wheels, were stowed provisions 
necessary for the long journey, the merchant making the same capa- 
cious hold a berth for travelling, eating, and sleeping in. When 
the ground was favourable the pace maintained was a hand-gallop ; 
nor did any serious impediment come in the way, till the evening of 
the fifth day after starting. Having by this time reached the post- 
house of San Lorenzo, the traveller was stopped, the horses in that 
part of the country being all required to be kept at the govern- 
ment’s disposal, and ready at a moment’s warning, either to be 
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driven into the interior, or employed in active service ; for the hostile 
marinos were in the river, at no great distance, keeping the people 
in the vicinity in constant alarm of being invaded. Nor was the 
fear without cause, nor the invasion long in being realized ; for, 
while reposing near the post-house in his carriage, Mr. R. was 
aroused by the trampling of horses, the clinking of sabres, and the 
rough accents of military command surrounding his temporary and 
four-wheeled dwelling. These troops were one hundred and fifty 
mounted grenadiers of San Martin’s own regiment, who had travelled 
with great speed from Buenos Ayres, and who were hurrying for-_ 
ward to the Monastery of San Lorenzo, which, it was expected, the 
Spanish marine force, would attempt to sack the very next morning. 

Our merchant had been before personally acquainted with San 
Martin, and rode by his side at the head of the horsemen who moved 
on in dark and silent phalanx to the monastery. Mr. R., therefore, 
— an eye-witness of the awful scene which he thus de- 
scribes :— 


“ Just before the dawn of day began to peep, we reached, by a gateway 
on that side of the building which looked from the river, the monastery of 
San Lorenzo. It was interposed between the Paran& and the Buenos 
Ayres troops, and screened all their movements from the view of the enemy. 
The three sides of the convent that were visible from the river appeared to 
be deserted ; the windows were all shut, and verything was just in the 
state in which the affrighted monks, in their precipitate retreat a few days 
before, might be supposed to have left it. It was behind the fourth side 
and through the gate leading from it into the quadrangle and cloisters, that 
the preparations were made for the work of death. Through this gate 
San Martin silently marched his men; and when he had drawn them up 
in two squadrons inside of the square, they reminded me, as the rays of 
morning scarcely yet reached the gloomy cloisters among which they stood, 
of the band of Grecians shut up in the womb of the wooden horse, so fatal 
to the fortunes of Troy. 

“‘ The gate was shut, that no chance passerby might see what was going 
on within. Colonel San Martin, accompanied by two or three of his 
officers and myself, ascended the turret of the monastery, and by the aid of 
a night glass, through a small postern window, endeavoured to make out 
the force and movements of the enemy. 

‘‘ Every moment gave clearer evidence of his intention to land; and as 
soon as it was broad daylight, we discerned him busy embarking his men 
in boats from the seven vessels of which his force was composed. We 
could distinctly count about three hundred and twenty sailors and marines 
land at the foot of the cliff, and prepare to march up the long winding path, 
which afforded the only communication between the monastery and the 
river. It was evident, from the careless way in which the enemy marched 
up the road, that he was unaware of any preparations made to receive him ; 
but San Martin and his officers descended from the turret, and having made 
all ready for an encounter, took their respective posts in the court below. 
The men were then marched out of the quadrangle, and stationed, entirely 
unperceived, each squadron behind one of the wings of the building. 
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“San Martin came once more up to the tower ; and, stopping scarcely 
a moment, ran down again, after saying to me, ‘ Now, in two minutes more, 
we shall be upon them, sword in hand.’ It was a moment of intense anxiety 
tome. San Martin had given orders to his men not to fire a shot. The 
enemy seemed under my feet, certainly not more than a hundred yards off. 
His colours were gaily flying, his drums and fifes were playing a march of 

uick time ; when, in an instant, and at full speed, the squadrons of horse 
debouched from behind the convent, and flanking the enemy on each wing, 
commenced with their glittering sabres a slaughter which was instantaneous 
and frightful. San Martin’s troops only received one volley, but that a 
very random one, from the enemy ; for, close to him as the cavalry were, 
only five men of them fell in the onset upon the marines. All the rest was 
rout, havoc, and dismay among that devoted body. Pursuit, slaughter, 
triumph followed the assault of the troops of Buenos Ayres. The fate of 
the battle, even to an untutored eye like mine, was not for three minutes 
doubtful. The charge of the two squadrons instantly broke the enemy’s 
ranks, and from that moment the gleaming sabres performed the work of 
death so rapidly, that in a quarter of an hour the ground was strewed with 
the wounded and the slain. 

** One little troop of Spaniards had hurried to the nearest point of the 
towering cliff; and there seeing in close pursuit of them a dozen of San 
Martin’s grenadiers, precipitated themselves over the Barranca, and were 
dashed to pieces at the bottom. It was in vain that the officer in charge 
of the party called out to them to surrender, and they should be spared. 
Their panic had completely superseded the use of their reason ; and, instead 
of surrendering as prisoners of war, they took the frightful leap which 
hurried them into another world, and gave their dead bodies to be food for 
the vultures on that day. 

“Of the whole body of men which landed, not above fifty escaped to 
their vessels. The others were’all either killed or wounded, while San 
Martin lost only eight men in the encounter.”’ 


One benefit which resulted from this brief and sanguinary conflict 
was the early departure of the Spaniards from the river Parana; nor 
have they ever since been able to enter it, for the purpose of com- 
mitting hostilities. Mr. R. this second time reached Assumption, a 
month after the battle of San Lorenzo, when he found the star of 
* rancia in the ascendant, and every body openly paying court to 

im. 

Most of the preceding extracts have been from the Letters in the 
present collection, of which Mr. J. P. Robertson is the author. 
We wish that time and space permitted us to give portions of what 
he has to say of the Jesuits of South America, of their decline and 
fall. His journey to Candelaria, the capital of the Missiones, which 
18 sixty-nine leagues from Assumption, and his description of the 
Yerbales, or woods of the Paraguay tea, of its abundance, and modes 
of manufacture, furnish information that is particularly curious and 
interesting. But that we may do something like justice to the 


other contributor to the collection, W. P. R., we go forward to one 
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or two of the Letters which he has written, and from which it will 
be seen that he is a brother to the former writer, and a member of 
the same intelligent and literary family to which J. R. belongs, in 
more senses than one. Mr. W. Robertson thus prefaces his series :— 


* While following up my career at home, I received letters from my 
brother, pressing me to join him in Paraguay. His previous accounts of 
thac country, and of the facility with which a ‘ fortune’ might be made 
in it, together with the grandeur which is attached. in every young 
Scotchman’s mind to the idea of ‘ going abroad,’ made me prepare with 
great alacrity to quit my native soil. We pride ourselves very much on 
strong national feelings,—on our deeply-rooted amor patrié ; but some- 
aow or other these feelings are never allowed to restrain our desire or 
travelling out of Scotland assoon as we can. What is more strange, they 
are seldom strong enough to induce us to return to our native country 
after we have once fairly left it. I fear our love of country is something 
like our education in Scotland—rather metaphysical. 

“ Be that as it may I bade a kind farewell to my Home in August, 1813. 
Before setting off, I made a parting visit to many old haunts in the vicinity 
of Edinburgh. I took a last look of all the curious streets, closes, and 
wynds of the old town. I went up the Calton Hill, to view the noble 
scenery which stretches all around it; 1 descended from the Castle to 
Holyrood, walked over the King’s Park, ascended, for the last time, 
Arthur’s Seat, and skirted the brow of Salisbury Craigs. I visited Dud- 
dingstone, ‘ Jock’s Lodge,’ and Portobello; and I devoted one entire day 
to Lasswade, and thence, by the banks of the Esk, to Dalkeith. Here, at 
the grammar-school, or as we called it, the high school, I had been edu- 
cated, and spent my earlier years. Our old teacher (Mr. Bell), a cele- 
brated man in his day, was still at his post. He was the beau-ideal of a 
country schoolmaster—Goldsmith’s own; and I now could look on him 
with all the reverence, unmixed with any of the fear which he commanded 
in our boyish days. From the school I proceeded to the‘ Duke’s Park,’ 
the noble grounds of the Duke of Buccleuch. I lingered over every 
well-known path, and over each individual beauty of the scene: the 
bridge,—the fall of the Esk,—the grotto,—the hermitage,—the deep 
shrubberies, and the smovth lawns,—the palace and its paintings,—the 
fine old trees in the Park, and that wonder of our early years, ‘ the hang- 
ing leaves;’—all were retraced: and from so many objects which had 
been the source of such unalloyed pleasure to me, | parted with that re- 
luctant regret which we experience on separating from friends to whom 
we feel we may never again be restored.” 


It is gratifying to learn that the possibility or probability of the 
fact occurring, which is hinted at in the concluding part of the 
above extract has not been realized, and that, as we gather from 
another part of these Letters, the writers of them have not only re- 
turned to their native isle, and “ very warm,” as the Scotch have 
it, we presume, but that they still maintain a correspondence with 
the distant countries which they so happily describe. 

Mr. W. Robertson’s account of his passage up the majestic and 
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placid Parana, is interspersed with numerous beautiful scenic 
sketches, and some stirring incidents. Among the remarkable and 
lovely features which distinguish the river, the innumerable islands 
that stud it are the most striking. They are of every variety of 
form, verdant, umbrageous, and every way picturesque. Flowering 
shrubs and wild flowers Juxuriate in every corner ; while the end- 
less diversity of creepers, or more properly climbers, ascending to the 
tops of the larger trees, and thence gracefully throwing out their 
blossoms, which remain pendent in the air, and festoon the inter- 
mediate spaces, must contribute greatly to the beauty of these 
water-girt abodes. The camelotes or floating islands, being pieces 
which frequently are detached by the action of the stream, and sail 
down the river, sometimes having a tiger or lion upon the dis- 
ruptured portion, must add to the singularities connected with the 
green and luxuriant spots that variegate the crystal tide. Mr. R. 
says, 


“ We saw one tiger thus situated, but at a considerable distance. 
Although we fired at him he did not move, afraid, seemingly, to leave the 
spot on which he stood fixed. 

“Tt is a historical fact, that many years ago, such a camelote as I now 
describe, carried three tigers with it down to the vicinity of Montevideo. 
They entered the town at daybreak. A pulpero, or vender of spirits, 
happened to have opened his door at this early hour, and to be engaged 
in some business behind his counter which kept him stooping down for 
some time, On rising up, one of the tigers which had entered, sprang 
upon him. I do not recollect if his, or any other life was lost, but several 
people were lacerated befure the three tigers were destroyed.” 


During the voyage on the Parana, Mr. W. R. states, that though 
there was often very little to eat, and much hard work to perform, 
yet the crew, particularly the Paraguay part of it, was always 
contented and cheerful. He never heard a grumble from one 
of them; and, indeed, all his details where this race is introduced 
tend to leave an highly favourable idea both of their physical and 
mental qualities. Here is an effective picture :— 


‘** When we warped the vessel up, and in this operation we were engaged 
during half of our voyage, these men would work hard from daylight till 
sunset, taking only during the day a beef-breakfast, a déjetiner sans four- 
chette. As the sun went down, the brigantine was brought to her tying- 
place, generally, and wherever it could be so managed, under the shelter of 
a high barranca, which rendered approach from the land impossible. At 
the base of these cliffs ran a belt of trees and tangled underwood. 

“ A plank was then placed from the vessel to the river-bank, and all the 
crew jumped gaily on shore. ‘Three or four fires were immediately kindled, 
aud they not only served to cook the supper of the crew, but to supply the 
burning brands, by throwing of which among the bushes and the trees, the 
prowling tiger was sent back to his lair. By means of the ascending smoke, 
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too, the mosquitos were driven away, and we remained undisputed masters 
of the field. 

“It would be difficult for you to imagine anything more picturesque 
than the scene which on such occasions, and particularly on a fine moon- 
light night, was presented to my view. The great body of pellucid water 
gliding silently down with the light of the moon sleeping gently on its 
unruffied bosom,—the thickly-wooded islands clearly defined around me, 
but mingling with the water and the banks, and forming in the distance 
a chiar-oscuro,—the bold and almost projecting cliffs which, hanging over 
our bark, threw its tall masts into the shade,—the figures of half-clad 
Paraguayans, as, gathered round the fires, the glare of the flames lenta 
Savage aspect to their swarthy complexions ;—formed a tout ensemble 
which might have well employed the pen of a Byron, or the pencil of a 
Claude Lorraine. 

‘“‘ After the peons had finished their simple supper, which was invariably 
such beef as we had, roasted at their fires on the river banks, they sang 
their wild ballads accompanied by the guitar. Some of their airs are full 
of pathos, and the men often sang agreeably in concert. Their toil, their 
hard condition in life, was forgotten. Their concerts were not brought to 
a close, on some occasions, before midnight; and then, returning to the 
vessel, each man laid himself down on the deck wrapped in his poncho, and 
was soon unconscious whether he slept on a downy bed with damask cur- 
tains in a tapestried chamber, or on the hard plank of a brigantine on the 
river Parana, and under the wide blue canopy of heaven, 

“‘T had a flute and double flageolet with me, with which I was wont to 
beguile some of the tedious hours of our long passage. I got acquainted, 
by degrees, with a few of the simple and plaintive native airs of the Para- 
guayans, and with one or other of those instruments accompanied their 
voices. As the smooth but mighty stream in the stilly night, and ‘ in those 
deep solitudes,’ silently sped its course past our ship, the effect of the com- 


bined music was extremely good.” 


A domestic tragedy must close our extracts from these delightful 
volumes, which we could profitably and agreeably reperuse again 


and again :— 


‘We were seldom permitted to go far from our vessel, owing to the 
danger arising from tigers. Along the course of the river’s banks we fell 
in with many little rude crosses, each intended to show that in its neigh- 
bourhood some human victim to the rapaciousness of that savage animal 
had there perished. One of these simple but affecting memorials, which 
had not been long erected, commemorated a bereavement which formed 
quite a domestic tragedy. A young Paraguay lover, having gained the 
consent of his sweetheart to marry him, determined in the first place to 
make a voyage to Buenos Ayres and back, that he might the better set up 
in the world. The brother of his betrothed accompanied him, as a fellow 

eon. On their return, part of the crew was engaged one evening, in the 
way I have already described, in cooking their supper on shore, when a 
half-famished tiger, which had stealthily crept to within three or four yards 
of the place, sprang into the circle which the men had formed. The young 
lover was one of them, and on him the tiger seized. The simultaneous cry 
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of the others, the agonizing shriek of the victim, startled in a moment 
those who were on board. ‘The friend and destined brother-in-law of our 
unhappy lover was there. He seized a musket,—fired,—and although he 
had of course taken his aim at the tiger, he shot his friend through the 
heart. ‘The sad and only consolation of the unfortunate marksman was 
that the wounds already inflicted by the tiger must have proved mortal. 
The death of her lover, detailed in all its horrors, reached the ears of the 
poor girlin Paraguay. She drooped, grew melancholy, gradually lost her 
health ; and an early death attested the fidelity of her affection for the man 
who had first won her heart, and who had so tragically preceded her to an 

unconsecrated grave.” | 





Art. XI. 

1.—The Seraphim and other Poems. By Euizasets Barrett. London: 
Saunders and Otley. 1838. 

2.—Belfegor. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1838. 

3.—Landscape Lyrics. By Wituam Anperson. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 1838. 

4.—Poems and Songs, Humorous and Satirical. By ALEXANDER 
Ropeer. Glasgow. 


Ir is a trite remark that the simple circumstance of a person 
attempting to write or compose poetic verses entitles him to pre- 
sumptive favour. In the first place, the effort is evidence of a laud- 
able ambition ; and in the second place, it proves that there are 
certain sentiments in possession to which it is thought plain prose 
cannot do justice either in regard to delicacy, beauty, or force; and 
thirdly, that there is a desire to cultivate these sentiments b 
dwelling upon them and improving them to the very highest pitch. 
Now if the writing of verse be a favourable symptom of the mind, 
assuredly there is a vast number at the present day whose frequent 
occupation is full of promise. The books of poetry before us, 
taken in this light, ought to offer a gladdening view ; for, instead of 
the fourth numeral calculating their amount as our heading might 
lead the reader at first to suppose, why, a whole page of the “ Re- 
view” would scarcely allow the titles, if every one was inserted, 
elbow room to stand. 

The favourable presumptions to which reference has been made 
are considerably reduced or modified, however, when there is placed 
alongside with them the fact, that there is frequently a very wide 
difference between the merit of the versifier’s performance and his 
own estimate of its beauty and excellence, which the very fact of 
publication testifies. It is quite possible to be a wooer of the 
muse and at the same time to be a very weak-minded person,—to 
be self-conceited and also to be silly. Or again, it is well known 
that rhymesters are for the most part both vain and susceptible of 
being puffed up; and hence mistaking family and homeecircle 
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critics for standards of wisdom, discernment, and taste, the elated 
aspirant too often commits himself to the tender mercies of the 
reading public and has his hopes crushed, and his peace disturbed, 
till experience and years teach him that he had altogether miscalcu- 
lated his powers and direct him to a more suitable calling. 

There are not a few, especially young persons, whose feelings are 
so warm and whose minds are so alive to impressions, that to 
adopt the imagery that abounds in awakened language, and to utter 
measured cadences of rhyme after a little practice, are processes 
that seem, from the ease by which they are accomplished, to be 
quite natural. In consequence of these habits, it is that much 
reading and an extensive vocabulary of words have enabled many to 
string volumes of rhymes together, where nothing is so remarkable 
as the art of enfeebling that which has been the production of others, 
and where sound is at wonderful odds with meaning or sense. 

We have also to observe that sacred and scriptural subjects have 
attracted a great number of the feeblest and most incompetent 
rhymesters ; while, it would be easy to show, that no sort of 
themes can require more preparation, or such high powers, in the 
whole range of thought. Ardour of devotion is not poetic feeling, 
while the freedom and familiarity which sectarian divinity teaches, 
and the cant of excessive zeal, are apt to become blasphemous 
ravings of a measured cast. Milton, and our many great poets of 
sacred song, were sages and scholars, as well as real bards; nor 
dared they touch the sacred harp without having purified their 
souls and kindled them at the altar of heaven. 

Some of the very general remarks which we have offered will apply 
to the pieces we are} about particularly to mention ; although, while 
it is our desire to be pleased and rather to point out beauties than 
dwell upon defects, every one of the volumes to be named possesses 
more than the average merit which the innumerable race of recent 
versifiers has exhibited. At the same time, were we inclined to 
furnish proofs that a huge mass of trash is constantly issuing from 
the press, which wears the garb and assumes all the stateliness or 
external forms of poetry, there would be less difficulty to encounter, 
and much less of selection to be practised than the method to be 
adopted imposes. 

Before noticing any of the four works at the head of our paper, 
we shall cull a specimen from each of a few other of the Minors that 
have lately come to hand: and as loyalty prompts, we begin with a 
gay little pamphlet which pays suit and service to our popular sove- 
reign. Its title is Victoria Vitrix, in which Mr. Charles White- 
head performs the office of a seer and prophet :— 


‘« From the blind quarry’s yet unbroken heap, 
Of unimaginable grace shall rise 

Forms, that ave clouded with a mystic sleep, 
Or wake upou us with their soften’d eyes. 
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Such rarest creatures as the Mind supplies 


Of him, whose thoughts with shapes of beauty teem; _ 


Such as are half bequeath’d when twilight dies, — 
Or oft depart on a departing dream,— 
That scarce solicit breath to be the life they seem, 


Hark! stealing softly upward, float around 
Dissolving strains, that the rapt soul inthral ; 
Ne’er issued from the crystal urn of sound 
Sweeter, or at the sea-nymph’s festival, 
Arose from pearly shells in Nereus’ hall. 
Italian and Teutonic airs too long 
Have charm’d our English muse; she will recall— 
She has recall'd at length her native song, 
And bids us to forget her self-inflicted wrong. 
* x * * * 
And Painting, her combin’d harmonious hues, 
Shall on the meditated canvas blend, 
In warmer tints than those the Sun imbues 
The clouds with, ere his weary car descend ; 
Softer than May doth to her blossoms lend, 
Or Iris for her watery bow prepare ; 
As heavenly skill shall on her hand attend, 
As though her pencil, charged with forms so fair, 
Were wrought of a bright tress of Berenice’s hair. 


But oh! shall Poetry revive once more? 











Will not thy hand, thy youthful hand restore 
Her glorious, and award her honour’d meed ? 
* * * * * 
But thou shalt flourish : if my. hopes be true, 
Thy sons no longer upon chance shall wait, 
Or humbly still at Fortune’s threshold sue 
For alms that never come, or come too late. 
The penalty of daring to be great 
Has been too often paid !—by fortune thrust 
With spurns from her inhospitable gate, 
In whom should outraged Genius piace his trust ? 





In whom but thee, young Queen, the gent'e and the just.” 


A “ New Year’s Tribute to the New Reign,” the author of 


(Would that some loftier voice her cause would plead !) 


121 


which must be a Churchman, may very aptly follow Mr. White- 
head’s verses ; and though not so poetical, nor so fully charged with 
imagery or fancy, yet they are earnest, liberal, and free from the 
gross or unwarrantable sentiments and language before alluded to. 


** The Conventicle. 
“ Yet deem not that Religion’s generous voice 
Utters no sounds but in Cathedral aisles, 
Or that on spire or tower her only smiles 
| She lavishes,—She, too, can well rejoice 
In homely Conventicle, equal poise 
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Holding of creeds and forms, nor this reviles, 

And numbers that amid her honour’d files, 

As more of things than men she made her choice: 
While on the Mother Church her countenance 
Benign is turned—yet a contemptuous back 

She gives not to the others, nor askance 

Eyes them, as they their great Lord’s love did lack : 
Make her thy model,—thine own Church advance, 
But favour all that walk in conscience’ track!” 


Our lovely and much-beloved Queen has enlisted many pens as 
well as many pencils to describe and illustrate her beauty and 
virtues. eo Emmeline Stuart Wortley, in a collection that fills 
several volumes of very recently-published verse, has taken up her 
Majesty’s praises, and in one or two sonnets has sung them sweetly 
and touchingly. Here is a specimen,— 


Sonnet to ——. 
Star of the Islands !—whose auspicious ray 
Seems full of Heavenly promise, bright and clear; 
Fair doth our far horizon now appear, 
All brightening in the light of thy calm sway !|— 
Till clouds and mists and darkness melt away, 
And the sweet Heaven seems smiling yet more near: 
Ne’er dawned on England a more blessed day ! 
It shines—it blazes on the enraptured sight— 
Its very morn wears a meridian glow ! 
Star of the Isles !—the Beautiful—the Bright ! 
Mankind thy Friend—for whe could be thy Foe?— 
Glory thine Handmaid—move on dowered with might; 
May EnGLanp Joy from thee—and back to thee still flow !” 


We must be allowed, however, to state, that in this large collec- 
tion of pieces, even for Lady Emmeline, alarmingly prolific as she 
is, the principal one of which, ‘‘ Queen Berangaria’s Courtesy,” 
gives the title to the work, there are some of the worst lyrics that 
we have ever met with among her verses ; and this is saying a great 
deal. She seems to turn into metre everything she writes or has to 
say, whether worth recording or not, and also to have no guide in 
regard to the form or cast of the measure. In this last respect she 
evinces a deplorable want of taste, or an abundance of whimsical 
vanity. But advice or correction, we have long felt, is entirely 
thrown away upon this Lady ; and, since we presume, she alone is 
the pecuniary sufferer, there is the less to be said in ridicule of the 
self or family-vanity indulged. 

Sonnet is a pretty lady-like word ; and sonnet-writing, though one 
of the most difficult and coy species of composition, suits the idea of 
a crowquill exceedingly well. Let us from ‘“ Poems,” by Eliza 
Hamilton, present two samples. 


| 
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«« Sonnet on a first approach to the Menai Bridge. 


“ Light as those delicate fairy threads we see,— 
That silver web of most consummate skill, 
Which, in the summer air, scarce visible, 

Flings arches exquisite from tree to tree,— 
Art thou, most wondrous Bridge! thy majesty 
Is as some beauteous dream-like miracle !— 
Terror, and doubt, and exultation’s thrill 
Into one breathless joy are blent by thee, 

And thy dread sky-borne pathway o’er the blue 
And soundless sea, and dwindled ships that glide 
Mutely the bright enchanted region through, 

While thou dost sit as Empress o’er the tide ; 
E’en like that Nation high, whose power and pride 
Could lift thee as her symbol to our view !” 


“ Written for Miss D. W.’s Album. 
“Tt is not now that I can speak, while still 
Thy lakes, thy hills, thyself are in my sight; 
I would be quiet—for the thoughts that fill 
My spirit’s urn are a confused delight ; 
They must have time to settle to the clear 
Untroubled calm of memory, ere they show, 
True as the water-depths around thee here, 
These images, that then will come and go, 
An everlasting joy. Far, far away 
As life, extends the shadow of to-day ; 
And keenlier present from the past will come 
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Thy sweet laugh’s freshness pure, with all the Poet’s home. 


Rydal Mount, 1830.” 


“A Fragment of the Pestilence. 

“¢ Bring forth the Dead !’—and the words came fast 
From the haggard lips of these men aghast ;— 
‘Bring forth the Dead! We wait not now 
For priestly prayer or virgin’s vow !’ 

—The crimson cross of the Pest was o’er 

The sculptured arch of that lofty door, 

But no menial hand unbarred the gate— 

No sound was heard from these halls of state, 


Calder Campbell is one of our most pleasing and meditative occa- 
sional Minors ; and in his ‘‘ Palmer’s Last Lesson, and other short 
Poems,” has put new claims forward to our notice. 
of importance frequently in his subject, such as suitably charac- 
terizes short contributions in the Magazine department, but he 
uniformly makes such a skilful use of poetic language, and is master 
of such stores of Eastern imagery, as to confer an interest upon his 
thoughts which does not abstractedly belong to them. Here is a 
happy illustration :— 


There is a want 
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Save, aye and anon, the howl of a hound 
That moaned, as if struck with a mortal wound ; 
And it was the only living thing 


’Neath the roof that had wont with joy to ring ! 
But the cry passed on,—‘ Bring out your Dead !’— | 
And a tardy footfall’s solemn tread, 


And a low, faint wail, were heard to come 
From the desolate gloom of that humble home. 
A little Babe !—And its Mother, there, 

Kissed the loved corse, in her mad despair ! 
—Why should she weep that it first should rest, 
Since the purple spot is on her breast ?— 

Why should she seek such leprous kiss ?>— 

— To-morrow will see her a thing like this! 


‘ Bring out your Dead !’—and the Buryers stand 
Under the porch of a hostel grand ; 

And strange wild sounds from that gorgeous hall 
Their hardened courage of heart appal. 

Oh! dread is the echo of laughter, heard 

In the chamber where death has newly been! 
—Like a tranquil lake that is fiercely stirred 

By the monstrous wings of a fiend obscene. 

And ribald shouts and riot loud, 

And the jests and the oaths of a drunken crowd; 
And the crash of the glass and the goblet there, 
Mingle with songs in the sickening air. 

‘Off! and away, ye fetid crew, 

Whose badge is the boil and the plague-spot blue ! 
Off! and away !—We are merry here, 

Leave us to-night to our wassail cheer ; 
‘To-morrow, perchance, ye may find us fit 

For a loathsome shroud and a yawning pit. 

More wine ! fill high !—Away from hence ! 
—Here’s a health to the speckled Pestilence !” 
And thus, through many a scene of woe, 

Do these gloomy Buryers swiftly go ; 

While their solemn cry sounds overhead 

Like the mock of a demon— Bring forth the Dead !” 








One of the most striking little volumes of poetry which have for 
a long time appeared, is the joint production of John and Mary 


Saunders. 
are full of sweetness and tenderness. 


and reality in them ; nor are they destitute of originality, in regard 
both to manner and subjects. See how a theme of every-day 


interest, though by no means strongly associated with poctic ideas, 
is turned to account. : 


These ‘“ Songs, Sonnets, and Miscellaneous Poems,” 
There is much of simplicity 
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‘‘ THE WEAVERS SONG. 

«Oh! can I forget as I bend o’er my loom, 
So many long hours in this dark stifling room, 
My boyhood's sweet time, when I roamed all the day, 
Untamedly glad as a bird in its play? 
Oh! can I forget when my own darling wife 
Is soothing her hungry ones, calming their strife ; 
Her tears rolling down as she thinks of their fate ; 
How light-hearted, hopeful her maidenly state ? 
Oh! can I forget with what hope and what pride 
I saw in the future a merry fire-side ; 
Where our old age should rest in the cradle of home, 
Where our children all should at holydays come? 
Alas! for the boyhood for ever departed ; 
Alas! for the maiden so hopeful, light kearted ; 
Alas! for the home and the merry ones nigh; 
God help us! we’re born but to toil and to die.” 


But it is time for us to pay some attention to the productions 
which have obtained a formal station at the head of this paper, 
although, were it not that the fourfold list presents a greater variety 
of subjects and treatment than is to be found in the less favoured 
few already glanced at, they may not exhibit superior merit. 

“The Seraphim, and other Poems,” by Miss Barrett, the able 
translator of no less a work of genius than the “* Prometheus Bound” 
of Alschylus, is by far the most remarkable and promising work of 
the four. These pieces are in various respects extraordinary 
productions, and especially, when considered as the compositions of a 
female, must they command admiration and awaken hope. Still it 
is rather on account of the promise they give than their own positive 
qualities that we admire the author; for while they afford ample 
evidence of a singularly original mind, yet the peculiarities of that 
mind, which must be carefully directed and forcibly controuled to 
render them advantageously available, seem to be so strongly inter- 
woven with the beauties and powers of her genius, that we almost 
make ourselves sure of witnessing its shipwreck. Sacred subjects 
are her themes, and Miss Barrett can soar aloft and happily seize 
upon them. But, alas! such is her flightiness and such the indul- 
gence of a vigorous and restless wing, that she is constantly putting 
our complacency toa severe test, and alarming us or making us con- 
Sclous that we are upon the verge of what will precipitate herself 
and her readers to an offensive or irrecoverable condition. We have 
not room for doing critical justice or even showing to proper advan- 
tage any of the special beauties of the main poem; and finding our- 
Selves at present thus precluded, we shall merely have recourse to 
one or two of the miscellaneous pieces, which, however, are suffi- 
ciently characteristic to bear out any general opinion we have offered. 
But to show that Miss Barrett’s mind and genius are after no ordi- 
nary stamp, and that the “‘ Seraphim” aims at no mean or common 
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object, let us present a specimen of what she can do in prose, that 
specimen, besides, explaining her own intentions in the principal 
poem before us :— 


‘¢ The subject of the principal poem in the present collection having sug- 
gested itselfto me, though very faintly and imperfectly, when I was engaged 
upon my translation of the ‘ Prometheus Bound’ of Atschylus, I thought, 
that, had Aeschylus lived after the incarnation and crucifixion of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, he might have turned, if not in moral and intellectual yet in 
poetic faith, from the solitude of Caucasus to the deeper desertness of that 
crowded Jerusalem where none had any pity; from the ‘ faded white 
flower’ of the Titanic brow, to the ‘ withered grass’ of a Heart trampled 
on by its own beloved ; from the glorying of him who gloried that he could 
not die, to the sublimer meekness of the Taster of death for every man; 
from the taunt stung into being by the torment, to nis more awful silence, 
when the agony stood dumb before the love! And I thought, how, ‘ from 
the height of this great argument,’ the scenery of the Prometheus would 
have dwarfed itself even in the eyes of its poet—how the fissures of his rocks 
and the innumerous smiles of his ocean would have closed and waned into 
blankness—and his demigod stood confest, so human a conception as to fall 
below the aspiration of his own humanity. He would have turned from 
such to the rent rocks and darkened sun—rent and darkened by a sympathy 
thrilling through nature, but leaving man’s heart untouched—to the multi- 
tudes, whose victim was their Saviour—to the Victim, whose sustaining 
thought beneath an unexampled agony, was not the Titanic ‘ I can revenge,’ 
but the celestial ‘I can forgive !’” 


Our first selections from her smaller pieces shall belong to “ Isobel’s 
Child,” a lyric founded upon the simple idea of a young mother 
keeping her vigils over her sick babe, and uttering yearning love- 
prayers for its restoration to health :— 


‘* Motionless she sate !— 

The hair had fallen by its weight 

On either side the smile, and lay 

Very blackly on the arm 

Where the baby nestled warm !— 

Pale as baby carved in stone 

And seen by glimpses of the moon 
In a dark cathedral aisle !— 

But through the storm no moonbeam fell 

Upon the child of Tsobel |— 

I ween you saw it by the ray 
Alone of her still smile. 


*Tis aye a solemn thing to me 

To look upon a babe that sleeps— 
Wearing in its spirit-deeps 

The unrevealéd mystery 

Of its Adam’s taint and woe, 
Which, when they revealéd be, 
Will not let it slumber so! 
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Lying new in Life beneath 
The shadow of the coming death, 
With that soft low quiet breath, 
As if it felt the sun !— 

Knowing all things by their blooms, 
Not their roots !—yea !—sun and sky, 
Only by the warmth that comes 
Out of each !—earth, only by 
The pleasant hues that o’er it run !— 
And human love, by drops of sweet 
White nourishment still hanging round 
The little mouth so slumber-bound !— 
All which broken sentiency 
Will gather and unite and climb 
To an immortality 
Good or evil, each sublime, 
Through life and death to life again !— 
O little lids, now closéd fast ! 
Must ye learn to drop at last 
Our large and burning tears >— 
O warm quick body! must thou lie, 
When is done the round of years, 
Bare of all the joy and pain, 
Dust in dust—thy place upgiving 
To creeping worms in sentient living ?>— 
She had seen eight days depart, 
Hour by hour, on bended knees, 
With pale-wrung hands and prayings low 
And broken—through which came the sound 
Of tears that fell against the ground, 
Making sad stops! ‘ Dear Lord, dear Lord !’ 
She aye had prayed—(the heavenly word, 
Broken by an earthly sigh !) 

‘ Thou who didst not erst deny 
The mother-joy to Mary mild 
Blesséd in the blesséd child— 
Hearkening in meek babyhood 
Her cradle-hymn, albeit used 
To all that music interfused 
In breasts of angels high and good! 
Oh, take not, Lord, my babe away : 
Oh, take not to thy songful heaven, 
The pretty baby thou hast given ; 
Or ere that I have seen him play 
Around his father’s knees, and known 
That he knew how my love hath gone 

From all the world to him ! 

And how that I shall shiver, dim 
In the sunshine, thinking e’er 
The grave-grass keeps it from his fair 
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Our readers are to imagine that the child drops into a gentle 
sleep, as if in answer to the importunate and agonizing uncertainty 
She begins to indulge careering and bright hopes, 
and in her exultation cannot but be led to prophesy, to gazein to the 
future regarding the powers, the doings, and the destinies of her 
But alas the Angel of Death is at hand, and the response of 
the Spirit, coming miraculously from the lips of the child, informs 
her that it is not the mortal glory or fame which genius earns on 
earth that she so passionately longs to witness that is worthy of 


of the watcher. 


son. 
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Still cheeks! and feel at every tread 
His little body which is dead 
And hidden in the turfy fold, 


Doth make the whole warm earth a’cold ! 


O God! I amso young, so young— 
I am not used to tears at nights 
Instead of slumber—nor to prayer 


With shaken lips and hands out-wrung ! 


Thou knowest all my prayings were 
‘I bless thee, God, for past delights— 
Thank God !’ I am not used to bear 


Hard thoughts of death? The earth doth cover 


No face from me of friend or lover ! 
And must the first who teacheth me 
The form of shrouds and funerals, be 
Mine own first-born beloved ? be 
Who taught me first this mother-love ? 
Dear Lord, who spreadest out above 
Thy loving pierced hands to meet 
All lifted hearts with blessing sweet,— 
Pierce not my heart, my tender heart, 
Thou madest tender! Thou who art 
So happy in thy heaven alway, 
Take not mine only bliss away! 


+B 


such ecstacies of hope :— 


“ Ts your wisdom wise | 
Mother, on the narrow earth ? 
Very happy, very worth 
That [ should stay to learn ? 
Are these air-corrupting siglis 
Fashioned by unlearned breath ? 
Do the student’s lamps that burn 
All night, illumine ? 

Mother! albeit this be so, 
Loose thy prayer and let me go 


Where that bright chief angel stands 


Apart from all his brother bands 
Loo glad for smiling! having bent 
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In angelic wilderment 

O’er the depths of God, and brought 

Reeling, thence, one only thought 

To fill his whole eternity ! 

He the teacher is for me !— 

He can teach what I would know— 

Mother, mother let me go! 

Can your poet make an Eden 
No winter will undo? 

And light a starry fire, in heeding 
His hearth’s is burning too? 

Drown in music, earthly din ?— 

And keep his own wild soul within 

The law of his own harmony ?— 
Mother ! albeit this be so, 
Let me to mine Heaven go! 
A little harp me waits thereby— 
A harp whose strings are golden all, 
And tuned to music spherical, 
Hanging on the green life-tree, 
Where no willows ever be. 

| Shall I miss that harp of mine? 
Mother, no !—the Eye divine 
Turned upon it makes its shine— 
And when I touch it poems sweet, 
Like separate souls shall fly from it, 
Each to an immortal fytte ! 
We shall all be poets there, 
Gazing on the chieftest Fair !” 


There is something not very remote from a trenching on debate- 
able ground in more than one portion of these remarkable extracts. 
It will be seen also that the fair writer is easily led into the pursuit 
of fantastic images and overwrought conceits, when the nature of the 
topic and the solemnity of concomitant thoughts demand a sustained 
and straightforward simplicity. But the beauty and the power of 
the poetess are, nevertheless, so apparent in these lines, that the 
reader must feel she has only to set her mind to the task and she 
will perform still more admirable things. We present another spe- 
cimen, in which imagination and depth of sentiment are finely 


blended. 
The Sea-Mew. 


‘‘ How joyously the young sea-mew 
Lay dreaming on the waters blue, 
Whereon our little bark had thrown 
A forward shade—the only one— 
(But shajows aye will man pursue !) 
VOL. 111. (1838.) No. I. K 
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Familiar with the waves, and free, 
As if their own white foam were he: 
His heart upon the heart of ocean, 
Learning all its mystic motion, 


And throbbing to the throbbing sea! 


And such a brightness in his eye, 
As if the ocean, and the sky, 
Within him had lit up and nurst 
A soul God gave him not at first, 
To comprehend their majesty. 


We were not cruel, yet did sunder 

His white wing from the blue waves under, 
And bound it—while his fearless eyes 
Shone up to ours in calm surprise, 

As deeming us some ocean wonder ! 


We bore our ocean bird into 

A grassy place where he might view 
The flowers bending to the bees, 
The waving of the tall green trees, 
The falling of the silver dew. 


But flowers of earth were pale to him 
Who had seen the rainbow fishes swim; 
And when earth's dew around him lay, 
He thought of ocean’s wingléd spray; 
And his eye waxéd sad and dim. 


The green trees round him only made 
A prison, with their darksome shade: 
And drooped his wing, and mournéd he 
For his own boundless glittering sea— 
Albeit he knew not they could fade ! 


Then One her gladsome face did bring, 
Her gentle voice’s murmuring, 

In ocean’s stead his heart to move, 

And teach him what was human love— 
He thought it a strange, mournful thing ! 


He lay down in his grief to die, 
(First looking to the sea-like sky, 
That hath no waves!) because, alas ! 
Our human touch did on him pass ! 
And with our touch, our agony.” 


‘¢ Belfegor”’ is a satirical piece founded upon the “ Novella di 
Belfegor” of Machiavel. Although we are not great admirers of 
such common-place ridicule as the author frequently lets loose, in 
the department of politics, for instance, being nothing more nor 
better than what every penny-a-line radical constantly deals out, when 
the House of Peers, the Church, the Bishops, &c. are mentioned, 
yet he evinces considerable cleverness in passing from one subject 
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to another, so as not to seem the result of study or of art, as well as 
pith in his satire and ease of versification in expressing himself. The 
poem consists of a debate held in the regions below, the great text 
being whether women have been misrepresented when they are 
accused of constituting the bane of the other sex. But the speakers 
by no means confine themselves to one subject particularly ; on the 
contrary they are amazingly diffuse and desultory, traversing the 
whole world of abuses, and cutting right and left without regard to 
the supremacy of man, or the beauty and tenderness of woman. Our 
first extract gives an account of Abaddon’s literary habits ; the 
second communicates the result of Belfegor’s having been sent to 
earth, to dwell there in human form for ten years, that he might be 
enabled to report from actual experience upon the question at issue. 


“ His head 
Was, doubtless, strangely furnished, 
With odds and ends, and scraps of lore, 
Gleaned chiefly from the days of yore, 
When Learning, in a mingled yarn 
Of odd materials, kept her warm : 
A cloak so large, and strangely made, 
The virgin seemed in masquerade ; 
For, strewed with patches here and there, 
Both long and short, and round and square, 
It wrapt her in so dense a screen, 
Her features scarcely could be seen. 





Astrology, upon the back, 
Had from his crazy almanac 
Copied his circles, squares, and trines, 
And sundry caballistic signs ; 
Which made Astronomy run wild, 
To see her science so defiled. 
Then both the elbows (which, from leaning 
Upon her desk to find the meaning 
Of certain tomes of School divinity, 
(Where Sense, split into an infinity 
Of slender threads, had lost its strength), 
Had fallen into holes at length,) 
Were patched with sundry filthy rags 
From Superstition’s hoarded bags. 

Enveloped thus in ancient days, 
Poor Learning, in the endless maze 
Of this strange garment, which impeded 
The wholesome air and light she needed, 
Sat brooding o’er, in dull inaction, 
Some metaphysical abstraction. 


What marvel, then, since from this source, 
Abaddon’s knowledge held its course, 
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‘Such reading as was never read’* 
Crept slily in, and made his head 
Resemble, from the crude injection, 

A Bibliomaniac’s collection ! 

Where first editions are still reckoned 
Far better than the third, or second, 
And, though well known to be the worst, 
Are prized, because they are the first : 
Where, pilfered from the good old times, 
Black-letter tomes or nursery rhymes 
Are purchased for their weight in gold, 
Merely because the date is old— 
Although the veriest trash that e 

Made printer’s imp or pressman am i 
Large-paper copies, too—uniques, 

(Such are the Ridiomanies’ s fveoks), 
Prized not for their contents, but only 
Because the precious work’s a lonely 
Unmarried book, and has no brothers 

To grace the unhappy shelves of others. 
Scarce manuscripts—(alas! we know 
What we such collectors owe, 

When Massinger, with genius fraught, 
Recurs to the ‘indignant thought) — 
Scarce manuscripts to deck the study, 
Till some fair cook-maid, sleek and ruddy, 
To singe her cursed fowls, bereaves 

Poor Learning of the Sibyl’s leaves. 

In fact, Abaddon, from his college, 
Brought with him a great name for knowledge, 
Having passed the ordeal with much credit; 
And some (‘twas Belzebub that said it) 
Maintained him equal in profundity 
To any on the world’s rotundity. 





* « Pope’s Dunciad.” 


+ “* Books are purchased now at extravagant rates, not because they 
are good, but because they are scarce.’-— Gi fford’s Massinger.” 

t “* Among the manuscript plays collected with so much care by Mr, 
Warburton (Somerset Herald), and applied with such perseverance, by his 
cook, to the covering of his pies, were no less than twelve said to be written 
by Massinger ;’ and, ‘ when it is added that, altogether with. these, forty 
other manuscript plays of various authors were destroyed, it will readily be 
allowed that English literature has seldom sustained a greater loss than by 
the strange conduct of Mr. Warburton, who, becoming the master of 
treasures which ages may not reproduce, lodges them, as he says, in the 
hands of an ignorant servant, and when, after a lapse of years, he con- 
descends to revisit his hoards, finds that they have been burnt from an econo- 


mical wish to save him the charges of more valuable brown paper.’—Gi/- 
ford’s Massinger.”’ 
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Though many, sceptical of this, | 
Thought otherwise, it passed nem. diss. ! 
Among the crowd, who still are prone 
| To other’s thoughts to yield their own : 
Its truth I’ll therefore not dispute, 
Although the blossoms bore no fruit. 
For he, exerting great self-knowledge, 
Determined, since he came from college, 
A sort of literary comet, 
No act of his detracting from it, 
Should, with his intervening haze, 
Obstruct his reputation’s blaze : 
And, therefore, lingering near the shores 
Of Learning, lay upon his oars, 
Nor ventured from their shade to creep 
Into the bathos, or great deep, 
Since numbers in that frothy sea 
Had shipwrecked been, and why not he ? 
No folios, therefore, theological— 
No quartos, anti-geological— 
Octavos, dry and metaphysical— 
Duodecimos, so short and quizzical— 
Or in Reviews, no learned article 
On men ox books, in which no particle 
Of the poor author’s thoughts are shewn, 
But merely the reviewer’s own— 
Came from him, to bring down this hero 
In Fame’s thermometer to zero. 

Having, in short, obtained the name 
Of being wise, which is the same 
With many who believe whate’er 
The world is pleased to say or swear : 
| He still contrived to keep his station, 
By living on his reputation, 
And nursing it with mighty care, 
As mothers do a sickly heir. 





Such was the imp.” 


y 

Now for the concluding report :— 
rf 
is | ‘‘ Behold him, then, well fitted out, 
n Take leave of the infernal rout, 
y And haste, although with sore misgiving, 
ye Above, to join the quick and living, 
y | Doomed for a space to dwell with men! 
of | ‘Returned from earth, what said he then ?” 
” What said he ?>—Ere a year was gone 
al He hurried back, so pale and wan, 
O- 


The wondering demons scarcely knew 
f- Their ancient crony, leal and true, 
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But thought at first, ere he had spoken, 

*T was some damned soul from limbo broken ! 
For oh! when asked how he had fared, 

The miserable imp declared, 

With lifted hands, he’d rather dwell 

For twenty thousand years in hell, 

Than pass another year of strife 

With that infernal plague, a Wife !” 


Mr. Anderson has displayed much luxuriance of fancy and a keen 
relish for the beauties of nature, which he describes with singular 
fluency of versification, though throughout the volume, and in every 
one of the fifteen separate pieces which it contains, uniformity of 
measure is preserved, a circumstance that must produce in some 
degree the effect which monotony of expression and sound never 
fails to create. The plates that embellish the volume, which is 
quarto in form, are gracefully wedded to the verse ; and indeed, in 
more senses than one, the whole performance, literary and artistic, 
might pass for one of the Annuals. Our first specimen shall be 
taken from Summer :— 


* Decay should seem unknown— 
But spiteful time its certain change prepares: 
Light has its shade, and pleasures has its cares : 
Music its saddened tone: 


Summer its springing weeds, 
And trodden flowers, that tell of bygone joys, 
And thoughts Icng since forgotten, ’mid the noise 
That from man’s haunts proceeds, 


How beautiful the sight ! 
Why should we think of change for scenes like this ? 
Fair as a poet’s thought, when thought is bliss, 

And all he sees is light! 


Let but the enraptured eye 
Once look upon the landscape’s gorgeous train, 
And, like a kiss upon the brow of pain, 

That brings a solace nigh, 

In after years "twill rest 
Within the memory, with bloom and balm, 


Refreshing to the soul, like a sweet calm 
On ocean’s troubled breast.” 


Another sample from one of the lyrics which has Autumn for its 
subject, will show how happily the author can entwine pretty or 
delicate incidents. 

The Missel-Thrush sings most heartily during the tempest, is a 
fact in natural history, as Chanticlear has beenknown to crow with 
all his might amid the roar and tumult of bale. Other circum- 
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stances familiar to those who have made nature and rural scenery 
their study are sweetly and gracefully introduced by our poet :— 





‘«« The orchard’s plenteous store, 

The apple-boughs o’erburdened with their load, 

That passers-by may gather from the road, 
Hang now the near walls o’er: 


And filberds, bursting fair, 

Seduce the loiterer to reach the hand, 

And pluck the offered treasures of the land, 
With wood nuts that are there. 


The still hill-sides are clad 
With bloom; the distant moorland now is bright 
With blossom, and with beauty ; the rich sight 
The heart of man makes glad. 


The hamlet is at peace ; 
And, in the ripened fields, the reapers ply 
Their useful labour ; while a golden sky 
Smiles on the soil’s increase. 


To the romantic spring, 
That gushes lone beneath the neighbouring hill, 
The cottage maidens go, their jars to fill, 

While carols rude they sing ! 


Sweet is the cuckoo’s song 
In early spring, and, musical and blessed, 
The nightingale—young summer’s lutenist— 
Pours its gay notes along ; 
And, in the thunder’s roar, 
In autumn, when the sudden lightnings flash, 
Sweet sings the missel-thrush amid the crash, 
The bursting tempest o’er ! 
As solitary tree, 
That, pilgrimlike, scathless, amid the shock 
Of rudest storms, that burst the sterner rock, 
Stands in his grandeur free. 
But sweeter than them all, 
And softer than the voice of love returned, 
Is the untutored lay, of lips sunburned, 
From village maids that fall ! 


To schoolboys’ feelings dear 
Is rich-toned autumn. Oh! with what a zest 
They plunge in stream retired,—despoil a nest,— 
Or ramble far and near. 
How oft, when changeful time 
Has sprinkied o’er our locks its silver threads, 
Remembrance brings to mind—and gladness sheds— 
The pastime of our prime ! 
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The lowing of the kine, 
In distant nae ng glades, comes on the ear,’ 
With taste of nature fresh, like far-off cheer 
Of rusticks, as they join 


The merry dance at eve ; 

Each rural sound has in it joy and health: 

Man now should garner thought, as well as wealth, 
And gladly truth receive, 
The calm and picturesque ; 

The foliaged cedar, and the wreathed beech, 

More glowing thoughts and impulses can teach 
Than learning from his desk !” 


We have had an opportunity before this, in reviewing a volume 
of songs and ballads chiefly in the Scottish dialect, to admire and 
praise Alexander Rodger’s hearty and healthy muse, whose vein of 
humour is quite national as well as natural. Some pieces in the 
present collection have been published before, others appear for the 
first time. ‘Two specimens will do more in the way of explaining 
our author’s forte and particular qualities than pages of remark. 

Here is a specimen, consisting of a fragment left by the Jamented 
Tannahill, who was a deservedly popular writer of Scottish songs ; 
indeed one of the very best that have ever warbled in the Doric 
dialect. This fragment, like several others which Mr. Rodger has 
completed in a manner which we think not unworthy of the deceased 


songster, consists of four stanzas, composed to the Air ** Whistle 
an’ 1’li come to you, my lad.” 


*** Come hame to your lingels, ye ne’er-do- well loon, 
You’re the king o’ the dyvours, the talk o’ the town, 
Sae soon as the Munonday morning comes in 
Your wearifu’ daidling again maun begin.” 

‘ Gudewife, ye’re a skillet, your tongue’s just a bell, 
To the peace o’ guid fallows it rings the death- knell, 
But clack till ye deafen auld Barnaby’s mill, 

The souter shall aye hae his Munonday’s yill.’ 


‘Come hame to your lap-stane, come hame to your last, 
It’s a bonnie affair that your family maun fast, 

While you and your crew here a guzzling maun sit, 
Ye daised drunken guid-for-nocht heir o’ the pit; 
Just leuk how I’m gaun without stocking or shoe, 
Your bairns a’ in tatters, an’ fatherless too, 

An’ yet, quite content, like a sot ye’ll sit still 

Till your kytes like to crack wi’ your Munonday’s yill.’ 
‘I tell ye gudewife, gin you handna your clack, _ 

I'll lend you a reestle wi’ this oure your back ; 

Maun we be abused an’ affronted by you, 

Wi’ siccan foul names as loon, dyvour, an’ crew »” 
‘Come hame to your lingels, this instant come hame, 
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Or I'll redden your face, gin ye ’ve yet only shame; 
For I'll bring a’ the bairns, an’ well just hae our Ail, 
As weel as yoursel, o? your Munonday’s yill.’ 


‘Gin that’be the gate o’t, sirs, come let us stir, 
What need we sit here to be pestered by her? 

For she'll plague an’ affront us as far as she can— 
Did ever a woman sae bother a man? 

Frae yill-house to yill-house she ’1I after us rin, 
An’ raise the hall town wi’ her yelpin’ an’ din ; 
Come, ca’ the gudewife, bid her bring in the bill, 
I see I maun quat takin’ Munonday’s yill.’ ” 


The second specimen is full of a healthy tenderness, of which the 
author is as much master as of that national vein of humour which 
the above stanzas exhibit. We might also pitch upon examples of 
deep pathos as well as of effective description, had we left ourselves 
room for their insertion. But Mr. Rodger, whose happiest efforts 
will chiefly interest his countrymen, to whom his subjects, style, and 
prevailing dialect are familiar, has already secured for himself the 
rank of a true bard in national estimation, and therefore there is the 
less occasion for us doing much more than announce the republica- 
tion of many of his best productions, together with the opinion that 
what is new in the present volume fully sustains his established fame. 


Now for * My Bonnie wee Wifie.” 


** My bonnie wee wifie and I hae been wed 
For thretty lang years—yet our time has sae sped, 
That she still is as kind, couthy, canty, and fain, 
As on that happy day when I made her my ain; 
And a brow * fruitfu’ vine’ my wee wifie has been, 
While around her own tendrills entwining are seen, 
And though some be nipt aff, yet she still smiles on me, 
Wi’ the sweet blythsome blink o’ her bonnie black e’e. 


My bonnie wee wifie to cheer me at e’en, 

Has a canty bit in’gle, a hearth white and clear— 

A weel redd-up housie, a snug elbow chair, 

And a lightsome bit supper o’ clean halesome fare ; 
Around our fire-side, sit the bairns wi’ their beuks, 
On whom wi’ a mither’s affection she leuks— 

Then turn frae them smiling, to smile upon me, 

Wi' the kind blythsome blink o’ her bonnie black e’e.” 
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Art. XII.—Diet and Regimen, Physical, Intellectual, and Moral, as 
Means in the Prevention and Cure of Disease. By R. Dick, M.D, 
Glasgow: Symington. 1838. 

A.most innumerable and intricately complicated are the influences which 
affect man’s entirenature. One thing is manifest that unless the physician 
has patiently studied the human consitution, and accustomed highly cultured 
and enlarged powers of mind to close observation in regard to the intel. 
lectual and moral as well as the physical phenomena around him, his 
advice and prescriptions can never be safely followed. When a medical 
practitioner places his opinions, his theories, and his system of Dietetics 
and Regimen, for instance, upon record, subjects which have a most exten- 
sive bearing in physical, mental, and moral science, the thinking and well 
informed portion of society are enabled to judge of his skill and compe- 
tency. When viewing Dr. Dick guided by such means, we must pronounce 
him to be one of the most enlightened and philosophical writers of his 
class. We are glad to see that he purposes to pursue his present line of 
investigation in a future work. Inthe meanwhile one or two passages will 
convey a favourable impression of what he has already written, at the 
same time that they possess a popular interest. We have been much 
struck with the following observations concerning English authorship and 
manners :— 

‘In England, it is almost necessary, in order that an author obtain atten- 
tion, that he connect himself with some religious, political, or philosophical 
sect, and make his speculations have a greater or less reference to the prin- 
ciples of the particular sect which he may see it to be his interest or duty 
to join. This necessity exists much less on the Continent. Now the exis- 
tence of this necessity in England, while it discountenances and fetters 
liberal philosophy, proves that prejudice and a want of intelligence prevail 
among the people. The only subject on which the lower ranks of the 
British people are thoroughly [perseveringly ?] instructed is religion ; and 
even this important subject, being presented to them in the form of abstruse 
system, their intellects are not exercised or improved by it, and conse- 
quently, their intelligence is not promoted. And as the expense of living 
in this country renders our people laborious, and therefore somewhat unso- 
cial, andas from the unfounded prejudices fomented against dramatic enter- 
tainments, &c., the people do not avail themselves of the opportunities which 
these present of agreeably refining and informing the mind and softening 
the manners; from these causes, I say, it results that our population is a 
less intellectual, intelligent, and polished one than that of France, and our 
writers are obliged to conform to this lower standard.” 

This conclusion is not very flattering to our vanity; still we fear that in 
regard to the bulk of our population compared with the similar multitudes 
in France and Germany, the doctrine is but too well founded. Dr. Dick 
admits that we have more animal ardour than the Germans, though less 
intellectual and imaginative vivacity than the French; and “also from the 
less social turn and graver temper of the people,” there is not the same 
facility of giving vent to exuberant feeling as exists among our light-hearted 
neighbours. Our very language, it may likewise be remarked, is destitute 
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of the airiness and pretty levities of the French. Hence the strange mix- 
ture, in the English character ‘ of lofty feeling and solid sense with gross 
indulgences.” Our author afterwards observes, 

‘For a population physically so laborious as the British, the treatises 
which have of late years been put into their hands by Societies for Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, &c. are not suitable—do not furnish the proper hind 
of recreation. ‘The sedentary position, the confinement to the house, the 
exercise of the brain which the perusal of these works demand and imply, 
only aggravate the evils resulting from the too great or too prolonged phy- 
sical exeriion of our people. I would esteem Azm the true philanthropist, 
the real friend of the working classes, who would insinuate among them a 
taste for music—who would provide for them public places and walks; 
where, in summer, dancing might be enjoyed, sights exhibited, music lis- 
tened to; in winter, social assemblies, or the amusement of a well regulated 
theatre or circus. By such means, the minds of the populace would be 
relaxed and softened, not perplexed on the one hand, or fevered on the 
other, by unseasonable scientific or political speculations.” 





_ 


Art. XIII.—The Wisdom and Genius of Shakspeare. By the Rev. 

T. Price. London: Scott, Webster, and Co. 1838. 
Ir is not by simply reading the Plays and Poems of Shakspeare as conti- 
nuous pieces or tales that the splendid triumphs of his genius, the uni- 
versality of his knowledge, the boundless depth of his wisdom, can be fully 
discovered or appreciated. The great dramatist and his works are a con- 
stant and inexhaustible mine for philosophers, critics, and poets to explore. 
How many comments, how many dissertations, how many theories have 
he and his creations given rise to? The present summer has witnessed the 
appearance of some of the most unique editions of his works, and some of 
the most curious and useful dissertations on his life and writings,—several 
of them making us conscious of having obtained by their aid a deeper in- 
sight into these wondrous themes than we before possessed. We are free 
to confess, however, that Mr. Price’s volume, though come last to hand 
of all the appendages to which reference has been made, will turn out to 
be the most useful, the most satisfactory, and therefore the most esteemed. 
There is not, we venture to assert, an old or a young student of the poet, 
who will not find unexpected beauties and tokens of wisdom in his pro- 
ductions, if the aids and guidance of our compiler and arranger be but 
invoked and appropriated. Iudeed, we are half inclined to maintain, 
that the reflecting reader of the present collection, division, and distri- 
bution of massive coins, gorgeous shapes, and matchless gems, will, from 
their perusal, obtain a vaster and more accurate conception of their 
value than by a mere running through Shakspeare’s works as they came 
from his hands. At least this we are safe in asserting, that nothing but 
an earnest attention to both processes can do anything like justice to the 
poet, or to the student of his writings. 

There have been many compilations and abridgments of Shakspeare’s 
works; many collections of his beauties, of his aphorisms, &c. &c., and 
therefore in so far as Mr. Price acts asa selector, there is nothing novel in 
his scheme, although even in this view he has manifestly improved upon 
all his predecessors with whom we are acquainted ; for his matter is either 
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more abundant or the process of choosing has been conducted with supe. 
rior discernment. But we are bound also to affirm that there is originality 
in the plan before us; the Editor having had his eye directed rather to 
such a digest, (the result of most careful analysis and judicious combina. 
tion,) as would at once or by easy steps exhibit Shakspeare’s recorded 
wisdom and bursts of genius, than to the mere compilation of a volume of 
extracts or selections. Accordingly he has divided his matter, and placed 
each quoted passage or sentence under an appropriate head. Thus, we 
have many pages of the Poet’s Moral Philosophy; then Human Character 
of every hue and grade stands before the eye; then Paintings of Nature 
and the Passions engage the Collector ; then Sententious Utterances or 
Aphorisms follow ; and also such Miscellaneous Passages as do not readily 
take a position in any of the foregoing distinctly defined classes. A 
minute, perspicuous, and accurate Index to the whole contents completes 
the volume, which, to use the words of a contempurary critic, is ** worth 
its weight in gold to the English reader.” 





Art. X1V.—The Coronation: anda Poem on Sunday Schools. By 
Rosert Rose. Third Edition. London: Longman. 1838. 
THESE are short poems by one who describes himself as being “ A West 
Indian of Colour,” and who is said to be well known in Liverpool as * the 
writer of several other productions which are highly creditable to his 
feelings and attainments.” Our readers will judge for themselves of his 
merits from the opening lines of “the Coronation,” and perhaps be of 
opinion that his loyalty and enthusiasm are more apparent than his taste 
or talent in the art of poetry. We take it that Mr. Rose is a young man: 
he appears also from an advertising list to be much addicted to writing. 

It will be to his advantage to study more and publish less. 


“ Awake! aspiring Muse, indulge one lay 

To Britain’s Queen, on this auspicious day! 

Like incense, pour thy humble tribute forth 

To her who rules the noblest land on earth. 

Th’ occasion’s great, exalt my humble soul 

With ‘ thoughts that breathe’ in melody to roll; 

Pervade my mind till through th’ electric frame 

There dart a Patriot and a Poet’s flame ! 

Thou who awok’st when ag’d Britannia’s King* 

Slept ’neath a greater monarch’s powerful sting ; 

Thou who hast sung of stars and moon of yore, 

And bathed in the deep stream of ancient lore— 

Awake! and sound the quivering string once more.” 
> 


—" 





* The poet and patriot refers to an Elegy on the late monarch. As to 
the “ deep stream of ancient lore,” we have some grounds for entertaining 
doubts, if we may guess from the evidence before us. 
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Arr. XV. 
1.—Strictures on the Life of William Wilberforce. By Tuomas Crark- 
son, M.A. London: Longman. 1838. 
9.—Refutation of the Misstatements and Calumnies in Lockhart’s Life 
of Scott, respecting the Messrs. Ballantyne. By the ‘Trustees and Son 
of the late Mr. James Ballantyne. London: Longman. 1838. 
TuEseE two spirited brochures may be very aptly coupled in one notice. 
They have not only appeared almost simultaneously, but they are the off- 
spring of wounded feelings on the part of living characters caused by two 
separate voluminous and popular works, the review of both of which must be 
fresh in the recollection of ourreaders. We shall not take part in the contest, 
but express the very reasonable hope, that whoever recollects the colouring 
given inthe Memoirs of Wilberforce to the conduct and the temper of his great 
coadjutor, and one of the fathersof Abolition, will hearthe other party alsoand 
examine the light which he brings to the subject of dispute. Most painful, 
assuredly it is, that any misunderstandings or jealousies should ever arise 
between those or the representatives of any one of them, who were so lon 


joined in a godlike work like what distinguished Clarkson and Wilberforce. 


The son and the friends of that estimable man, James Ballantyne, are 
entitled to the same equality of dealing, seeing that he, the most constant, 
and, we add, the most devoted worshipper of Walter Scott, has come out 
of Mr. Lockhart’s hands with several stinging disparagements attaching to 
him. How would James Ballantyne, or his brother John, have felt, had 
they lived to read what the yreat Magician's literary executor has said of 
them ?—and may we not suppose that other members of the family, that a 
son of one of the impugned parties, must have been touched most sensibly 
by the representations in question? We repeat that we offer no opinion 
as to the truth or the calumnies in either of the present instances; but it 
will be for considerate readers to say how much of the truth should be told, 
solong as the parties most severely affected by its publication are still 
alive, when no equivalent, either of a public or private nature, is alleged 
in defence of such disclosures. 

In the Strictures by Mr. Clarkson, will be found some severe remarks 


on the Edinburgh Review’s article which was devoted to the Life of Wil- 
berforce. 





Art. XVI.—Southey’s Poetical Works. Vols. IX. and X. Longman. 


London: 1838. 

Tue former of these volumes contains “ Roderick the last of the Goths,” 
and a good deal of gossip in the poet’s most pleasant manner. ‘ Roderick” 
has been not only translated into French, but into Dutch. The latter 
volume contains “ The Poet’s Pilgrimage,” ** The Lay of the Laureate,” 
and the remarkable and much taiked of ‘ Vision of Judgment,” together 
with a certain quantity of prose discussion on the subject of the versification 
employed in the last mentioned piece, which, according to our opinion, 
will not remove the objections expressed by a Mr. Tillbrook and others, 

The series of these enduring and admirable productions is now com- 
pleted, and in a manner creditable to the publishers as well as the author 
for the regularity with which volume has succeeded volume. The array 


which the whole presents is externally fine and fair, and internally pre- 
cious, 
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Arr. XVII.—The Wonders of the World. Part I. London: R. 
Grattan. 1838. 

Ons of the cheap publications, and a professed compilation detailing some 

of the most remarkable objects in nature and art, as well asin the depart- 

ment of mind. The engravings and the letter-press are fully equal to 

other works of the week!y penny class which have attained to a wonder- 


ful popularity. Henry Ince, M.A., assisted by other literary characters, 
is the editor. 





Arr. XVIII.—Speech of the Marquess of Londonderry on Spanish 

Affairs. London: Hatchard and Son. 1838, 
Turs is the speech which the Marquess delivered in the House of Lords, 
June 19, of the current year, and which, as the newspapers must have 
satisfied our readers, is well fitted to awaken the public mind from that 
state of apathy which prevails in regard to the subjects of which it treats, 
The numerous “ Notes and Illustrative Statements” appended, greatly 
enhance the value of the pamphlet, for they possess not merely a political 
but an historical interest. 





Art. X1X.—Memoirs of the celebrated Eugene Aram. Second Edition. 
By Norrtsson Scatcuerp, Esq. Londun: Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co. 1838. 

Mr. ScatTcHeERD, who has considerably improved upon a former edition 

of these Memoirs, by adding new points of information regarding the hero 

of one of Mr. Bulwer’s most interesting romances, is a strenuous advo- 

cate and a warm apologist for him who suffered death in the year 1759, 

for the murder of Daniel Clark, at St. Robert’s Cave, Knaresborough, 

fourteen or fifteen years before. Aram’s extraordinary and admirable 
defence, and some other remarkable productions of his are incorporated 
in the narrative. One anecdote of the Schoolmaster here published, 
and which is said to have been taken from the Gentleman's Magazine 
for September, 1837, and to have been gleaned from the Jips of an old 
woman who had known him, has struck us very much. She said it had 
been observed that *‘ in looking behind him, he never turned his head or 
his person partly round, but always turned at once—bodily,” a circum- 


stance which after the murder, supposing him to have been the perpetra- 
tor of it, that admits of curious reflection. 





Art. XX.—The Forensic Victimologist. By the Author of * Old 

Bailey Experience,” &c. London: Clark. 1838. 
TauLes humorous and lachrymose, with engravings, are in this neat little 
volume made to illustrate British jurisprudence in theory and practice. 
The tales are very clever and touching productions ; we think them much 
better calculated to awaken the public mind to the anomalies and the evils 
in our code of laws than formal and erudite treatises, or even impassioned 
declamation about the grievances mentioned, 
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Art. XXI.—A Brief History of Christ’s Hospital. By J. L. Witson. 
Sixth Edition. London: Van Voorst. 1838. 

An extremely neat edition, with happily executed illustrations, of a com- 

pendious and well-written account of one of the most celebrated institutions 

in the country. 





————_—— 


Art. XXII.—Practice of Homeopathy. By P. F. Curriz, M.D.  Lon- 
don: Hurst. 1838. 

Tue author is Physician to the new Homeeopathic Dispensary, Finsbury 

Circus, and his volume may be reasonably regarded as containing one of the 

fullest, and, at the same time, one of the most earnest accounts that have 

ever appeared in explanation and in support of the practice as well as of 

the theory of the system referred to. 





Art. XXIII.— Tales of the Great and Brave. London: Harvey and 
Darton. 1838. 

SpirITED and interesting sketches of the lives of Edward the Black 
Prince, Wallace, Bruce, Joan of Arc, Richard Coeur de Lion, Charles 
Stuart the Pretender, Nelson, and Napoleon, intended for young folks. 
Some have doubted the propriety of exciting the admiration of such 
readers by stories of war and hostile bravery; and not a few of the events 
or deeds which distinguished several of the Great that figure in this little 
work, cannot be reconciled with any conceivable system of morality, even 
when the most hervic achievements are the subjects of description. The 
present author, however, does not gloss the laws of justice or humanity ; 
but while he rapidly sketches some of the most arresting features in his- 
tory, developes with very considerable skill the character of some of the 
most extraordinary individuals of the family of man. 





Art. XXIV.—The Experimental Philosopher. By W. Mutuincer 
Hieeins. London: Whittaker. 1838. 
Tuts is the best introduction, we are sure, that exists in our language to 
the study of Natural Philosophy, taking the term in a wide sense, and 
according to numerous divisions. Mechanics, hydrostatics, pneumatics, 
heat, optics, magnetism, electricity in its various forms and manners of 
action, &c., occupy distinct chapters, each and all being treated of in such 
a style as to render them perfectly intelligible to the attentive reader. The 
figures which accompany the letter-press afford acceptable aids to the 
student. here is a preliminary chapter of singular merit, in which the 
false impressions to which our external senses are liable when called to 
decide upon the character and origin of natural phenomena are discussed. 
Mr. Higgins does not pretend to originality of scientific principles, or 
novelty of illustration; but he has done better ; for, while he has proved 
himself master of all that is yet known in the various branches we have 
mentioned, he has explained them with a clear and easy eloquence, which 
must render such scientific studies interesting and beautiful even to the 
unscientific reader. 
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Art. XXV.—Aids and Incentives to the Acquisition of Knowledge, 
By Ouinrnus Gregory, LL.D. London: Ball. 1838. 

A FAREWELL Lecture delivered on retiring from the Professorship of 

Mathematics in the Royal Military Academy, in which the author takes a 

compendious view of the various branches of mathematical and physical 


science, and impressively points out the advantages which naturally flow 
from an earnest and judicious study of them. 





—— 


Art. XXVI.—Parochial Sermons. By the Rev. W. Harness, A. M. 
Secoud Edition. London: 1838. 

Tats is not the last impression which these discourses will reach, unless 
divine truth persuasively advocated and powerfully set forth have lost its 
unction amongst us. Dignified simplicity, impressive earnestness, and all 
the evidences of established conviction on the part of the preacher, here 
combine to lend to the practical lessons inculcated, and the interests deve- 
loped, a wonderful sanctity and importance. 





Art. XXVII.—A Night near Windsor ; or, Port Royal Annals: anda 
Tale of the Turf. By A. Couuineripez. London: Fraser. 1838. 
Mr. Cotuineriper is the author of ** Rough Sketches Afloat,” in which 
as well as in the present volume a strong apprehension of striking inci- 
dents and bold colouring are principal features. We are of opinion, from 
internal evidence, that the author is a daring as well as a rapid sketcher; 
and that although his pieces might acquire polish, we fear it might be at 
the expense of force and graphic power were he to elaborate them more. 


Therefore we welcome them as they are, and more of them if he wills 
it so. 








Art. XXVIII.—Tee-totalism. A Letter to the Right Hon. Earl 

Stanhope. By I.C.Y. London: Grattan. 1838. 
Ir has all along appeared to us that there is a perversion, or at least a defi- 
ciency of rational principle in the Temperance System,—that, in fact, it 
is founded on absurdities, taking the term absurdity in its most legitimate 
and forcible meaning,—as involving a contradiction. The contradiction 
we refer to consists in this, that in by far the greater number of cases of 
the Tee-total abstinence people, there is no more purity of principle and 
no more purity of moral conduct induced by their joining a Temperance 
Society, that is, if we take into consideration the entire character and the 
whole range of human duties and virtues, than there existed before, even in 
the case of the converts cr proselytes to the creed; but that, on the contrary, 
worse evils, more pernicious examples, arise than even all the terrible 
effects of the baneful vice of drunkenness. 

We wish we could impress upon the public and especially upon persons 
of influence, the doctrine long apprehended by ourselves, and very ably ex- 
plained and enforced by I. C. Y. in his Letter, the object of which is to 
show that Tee-totalism is “ abused in its object, and censurable in it 











